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Every lug a separate 
traction cleat 


Enables each lug to bite 
in full depth 


It’s the "biting point” you get on every 
Goodyear o-p-e-n c -e-n-t-e-r lug bar. 


EVEN SPACING 


You can see why it’s important. The o-p-e-n- 
c-e-n-t-e-r tread design—which allows the tire 
to be self cleaning—gives each lug its own 
bite edge, permitting the lug to cut cleanly, 
bite-in full depth and length without loosening 
the soil. 


Smooth riding, 
no jerks 


That’s why Goodyear Sure-Grips grip and pull 
better than any other tractor tire. A fact, proved 
over and over again, by scientific tests and 
pragma farmers ... for more than eight years. 
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THE NICKEL WORKER 

depend on each other 


• Since 1921 when the 
International Nickel Com¬ 
pany’s research and devel¬ 
opment program was be¬ 
gun, millions of booklets, 
bulletins and brochures 
have been sent out to the 
various branches of in¬ 
dustry to inform them about 
new ways of achieving 
greater efficiency and econ¬ 
omy through the use of 
Nickel. The thousands of 
tons of paper used in this 
way have been an important 
factor in multiplying the 
sales of Canadian Nickel 
over and over again. 

The pulp and paper in¬ 
dustry uses tons of Nickel in 
valves and other equip¬ 


ment exposed to corrosive 
substances Nickel alloys are 
also used in parts where 
strength and wear resis¬ 
tance are essential. 

The mining, smelting and 
refining of the Nickel re¬ 
quired by the pulp and paper 
industry create employment 
in the Nickel industry. 
The distribution of large 
quantities of printed matter 
to increase the use of Nickel 
helps create employment in 
the pulp and paper industry. 
Each and every industry in 
this country creates em¬ 
ployment in other industries. 
No matter how we earn a 
tiring, we are all one family, 
depending on each other. 


Canadian Nickea 


The Romance of Nickel” a 60-page book fully illustrated, 
will be sent free on request to anyone interested. 


containing 
Nickel control the flow 
of pulp from digesters. in 
pulp and paper mills. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET W., TORONTO 
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[International News photo. 


T HE European scene has so completely ab¬ 
sorbed Canadian attention over the last few 
years that we have barely noticed the major 
revolution that has been taking place in this 
hemisphere. Even the Americans, who are more pro¬ 
foundly affected than we in Canada, are only begin¬ 
ning to show signs of uneasiness. In the United 
States it is customary to dismiss their Latin Am¬ 
erican neighbors as “banana republics,” and to 
discount the incessant political turmoil that en¬ 
velopes them as stiletto warfare among rival gangs of 
comic opera bandits. But it becomes increasingly 
evident that Juan Domingo Peron, the Argentine 
dictator, is a new phenomenon on this side of the 
Atlantic, an able, ruthless man with a strong coun¬ 
try behind him, who will play for high stakes. 

Peron was an unknown man six years ago. Scion 
of a wealthy ranch family, he went into the regular 
army and, lacking the opportunities conferred by 
active service, attained some distinction as an author 
on technical military matters. In 1939 he was in 
Berlin as his country’s military attache. He entered 
Paris with the victorious Nazi legions, an experi¬ 
ence that made an indelible impression on him. At 
some previous stage in his career he attended a 
fascist political school in Rome. 

In 1943, as spokesman for the Argentine associa¬ 
tion of colonels, Peron played an important part in 
the coup d’etat which ousted the government of that 
day because it did not show sufficient pro-Nazi 
tendencies. He entered the ensuing government as 
minister of war, and after a sharp trial of strength 
with his strongest associates, emerged as the power 
behind the throne. In 1946 he became president of 
the republic with the self assumed title of “El 
Lider” in the manner of his defunct heroes, Der 
Fuehrer and II Duce. 

A FTER a succession of bold, swift strokes the Lider 
gained power over the affairs of his country such 
as has never before been given to the head of a state 
in the New World. Two thousand liberals were 
promptly clapped in jail. Five of the six supreme 
court judges who had rejected Peronist measures be¬ 
fore the election were impeached. Fifteen hundred 
professors and educational leaders in Argentina’s six 
universities were dismissed from their posts because 
of their critical attitude toward the new regime. The 
whole educational system of the country was recast 
to ensure the same thorough-going indoctrination of 
youth that the Allies have so recently stopped in the 
Axis countries. On every schoolhouse-wall hang the 
twin pictures of General San Martin, 

Argentina’s George Washington, and the 
new deliverer, General Peron. 

Following the Hitlerian example, Peron 
posed as a social reformer and friend of 
the under-dog, attracting thereby the 
support of the labor movement and 
countless others who sincerely worked 
for the improvement of the lot of the 
masses. The outcome of this alliance, as 
in the German parallel, was the com¬ 
plete wreckage of the independent trade 
union movement. 

Prior to the election, Peron came to 
terms with the Church in this over¬ 
whelmingly Catholic country. The fruit 
of that bargain has been the revocation 
of the non-sectarian school law and the 
installation of compulsory Catholic re¬ 
ligious instruction, to which exemption 
is granted only by special permission. 

Certain sections of the hierarchy are 
gratified by this development. Large 
numbers of Catholics in Argentina, how¬ 
ever, do not trust his motives. They are 
concerned lest Peron bring pressure to 
bear on the Church, for purposes which 
would be distasteful to them. They have 


THUNDER 
FROM THE 
SOUTH 

By P. M. ABEL 

not forgotten Mussolini and his malodorous col¬ 
laboration. 

Playing both ends against the middle, the Lider 
wooed Russia with one arm and extended the other 
in cordiality to Franco and the Pope. Argentina and 
the Soviets were not on diplomatic speaking terms 
till the coming of Peron, but the last year has seen 
the establishment of an Argentine diplomatic corps 
at Moscow exceeded in size only by those of Britain 
and the United States. At home Peron profits by the 


Wherein appear some of the reasons 
why A r g e n t i n a, one of the few 
countries with current exportable sur¬ 
pluses of food, is not likely to sign an 
international wheat agreement based 
on world needs 


support of the Argentine Communists, who echo 
his anti-American speeches, while Uncle Joe is glee¬ 
ful over having established a bridgehead on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

T O Franco goes Argentina’s most dearly prized 
decoration, while Peron’s wife was despatched on a 
highly successful tour to receive from Franco’s hands 


One of the many incidents preceding the last federal election 
in Argentina . When opposition speakers arrived at Buenos 
Aires’ railway station, where large crowds gathered to greet 
them, Peronist forces, aided by the police under Peron, fired 

on the crowd. Casualties: two dead and 30 wounded. 

Spain’s premier distinction, the Order of Isabella la 
Catolica. The civil leaders of France and Italy, both 
hungry for Argentine wheat and meat, were blud¬ 
geoned into receiving her with elaborate fanfare. Her 
appearance in Paris was a field day for the modistes. 
Her audience before the Pope was regal in mag¬ 
nificence. 

A fine wife for a dictator is Eva Duarte de Peron, 
popularly known as Evita. The dictator, then a widow¬ 
er with one daughter, married her after commencing 
his climb to political fame. An American writer has 
described her as a cross between Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Hedy Lamarr. Formerly a screen actress and a 
radio star of no distinction, there have been as 
many downs as ups in her career. To the shop girl 
she is the embodiment of Cinderella. They see in 
her the possibility of the fulfilment of their own 
wishes. Her personal appeal is no less than that of 
her handsome, dashing husband. But Evita is an apt 
pupil in statecraft. She flies in swift planes from 
point to point to make speeches and she has been 
known to remind a group of senators on which side 
their bread is buttered and what will happen if they 
forget. 

nERON’S capacity for action can be gauged by the 
* thoroughness with which he has gained control 
of the business of the country. This has been ac¬ 
complished by two moves; the re-organization of 
the Banco Centrale, and the formation of the In¬ 
stitute for the Promotion of Argentine Trade. 

The Central Bank is now paramount in Argen¬ 
tinian finance. Presiding over its affairs is Miguel 
Miranda, a tough business buccaneer who started life 
as a working man and amassed a fortune in middle 
life as a factory owner. The Central Bank has the 
power to seize every bank deposit in the country. Its 
loans serve political ends. It was made necessary for 
every other bank to get government approval of its 
individual loans. If a business man, who needs sea¬ 
sonal loans to finance his operations, is critical of 
the new regime, he suddenly finds that credit is im¬ 
possible to get. If, however, you want to start a 
new enterprise, and your political views are consider¬ 
ed sound, Mr. Miranda can order your bank to make 
money available to you. 

This system gives the Lider life and death control 
over business. To quote an example. The Buenos 
Aires newspaper, Critica, went to Mir¬ 
anda for a badly needed loan. But un¬ 
fortunately Critica had published some 
disparaging views about the government, 
and so the Lider’s lieutenant said “No.” 
This is only one of the means by which 
Argentina’s normally strong press has 
been whipped into line. 

A hard trader, Miranda has gone about 
the business of buying out foreign owned 
railways with brusqueness and despatch. 
When the French haggled too long they 
got less than the original offer. In 
negotiating for the purchase of the 
British owned railways, Miranda offered 
them two billion pesos—which he said 
was “a sentimental figure.” It took a 
great deal of the traditional British 
capacity for bargaining to get a little 
more than that. (The peso has fluctuated 
from 20 to 26 cents American since the 
war). At the same time he announced 
with malicious glee that he had cleared 
roughly $200,000,000 on the sale of linseed 
oil to Britain. 

The recent Belgian wheat purchases 
provide another instructive example of 
Turn to page 54 
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A typical Argentine peasantdwelling. 
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stable and the harness room, prepar¬ 
ing for today. Now, as he watched the 
line of wagons growing along the side 
of the field and the jovial medley in 
front of it of men and horses and 
ploughs, he felt that he was no nearer 
than he had been five weeks ago to 
getting to know his wife. 

A soft voice said behind him: 

“Oh, here’s Javis! He’ll know. Javis, 
where’s Cousin Albion’s plot?” 
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J AVIS was the first in the field. He 
could still see dew on the grass as 
he lifted down the pieces of his 
match-plough from his wagon and 
put them together with typical slow¬ 
ness and care, then harnessed his team 
and found his plot in the class for 
farmers’ sons. 

He stood at the top in front of the 
two horses, a soft nose muzzling each 
shoulder, and with characteristic thor¬ 
oughness considered the slope and con¬ 
dition of the ground, deciding in ad¬ 
vance what ploughing methods to use. 

He was quite ready now for the 
ploughing match, and his thoughts 
moved to other things. For the fiftieth 
time in the last five weeks he asked 
himself: 

“When you fall in love with a girl 
you don’t know, how do you get to 
know her?” 

He wished he had his cousin Al¬ 
bion’s blithe bravado. Albion would 
have walked boldly up to the door of 
Jasmine Cottage, and banged the knocker, and said: 

“I’ve fallen in love with you. With you. What had 
we better do about it?” 

She would probably have laughed in amused sur¬ 
prise, and the ice would have been broken. For every 
girl liked Albion at sight. He had such inconsequent 
charm. 

But Javis was different. Javis was shy and sedate 
—so shy and sedate that he viewed himself with 
astonishment when he fell in love all in a moment, 
across a gate, with a girl he had never seen before. 


AN ENGLISH 

FARM STORY 


IIE turned to find Rachel standing by 
^ his plough. She was looking special¬ 
ly pleasing today, it seemed to him. 
There was an air of excitement about 
her which gave just the sparkle it 
needed to her dairymaid prettiness. 

“Albion’s plot?” he repeated, coming 
round to her from between his horses. 
“Well, they go alphabetically. From 
that end. So his will be this one, next 
to mine.” 

And then he saw her companion. 
Miss Katrine Bonnithome! 

His heart gave a jolt, and then began to race. He 
said to himself triumphantly: 

“I was wrong. I’m very much nearer to getting to 
know my wife!” 

She was standing with her face turned away, en¬ 
gaged—again!—in staring. 

Javis thought: 

“One day, when we’re married, I must tease her 
about her favorite occupation.” j 
But it was not at nothing that she stared today. 
His glance, following hers, swept a scene as gay and 

gaudy as a pleasure-fair. 
Greeting and pleasantry, 

knew that before the clank of iron and 

the shuffle of hoofs, 

jrlow son set him- rang clear in the stm 

October morning. 

ip on a farm, he ^ loughs daubed the 

r ' broad wash of green 

st win at a match ™ tbvivid co !° r - Spl ® n - 

did horses with rippling 
muscles girlishly flaunt¬ 
ed ribbons in their hair. The soil-stained coats of the 
ploughmen broke out into bright nosegays, and even 
whips burgeoned into little knots of flowers. 

Javis felt a pulse of pride. She was right. It was 
worth staring at. 

“And so is she,” he added. 

So he, too, stared. 

Riding coat and jodhpurs showed up the perfect 
poise. The sleek head and rose-brown profile stood 
out clear-cut against the grey silk background of a 
hedge over-run with fruiting traveller’s joy. The 
weathered hands, scorning gloves even in October, 
looked capable and strong. Javis felt a maudlin de¬ 
sire to hold them in his own. He was sure they would 
have a firm clasp, like a man’s. 

“Katrine!” called Rachel softly. 

Katrine did not answer. 
Rachel touched her sleeve. 

“This is my cousin Javis, 
Katrine. Mr. Thurlow, Miss 
Bonnithome. Javis has been 
away, so I don’t suppose you’ve 
met him?” 

Javis felt that the initial 
step towards getting married 
had at last been taken. 


By 

ISABEL WYATT 


“Delightful, I should imagine. And fond of horses 
and dogs.” 

“I mean, to look at?” Rachel explained patiently. 
Rachel was a very patient person. As Javis looked at 
her now, she reminded him of new milk, with her 
freshness and sweet temper, her creamy skin and 
hands kept white by her dairy-work. 

Javis struggled to reduce his divinity to words. How 
could one catalog perfection? 

“She’s got a horsewoman’s shape. And a neat head, 
like a boy’s. And one of those chiselled faces—you 
know, like a Greek statue’s if you gave it a 
coat of tan. Oh, and she leans on the gate of 
Jasmine Cottage.” . Jav 

I was just going to say it sounded like 
the doctor’s daughter who’s just come there.” a J 

“There’s a new doctor, too?” 

“Oh, no. He’s dead. Left her with just §g|f 
enough to live on in a quiet place. I suppose 
that’s why she came here.” —. 

“She lives alone?” 

“Unless you count two dogs and a pony.” 

Javis nodded. He had somehow known there would 
be two dogs and a pony. 

“What’s her name?” 

“Let me see. I did hear. Miss Bonnithome, I think. 
Yes, that’s it—Miss Katrine Bonnithome.” 


IIE had passed her at sunset that evening five 
“ weeks ago, leaning.on the gate of Jasmine Cot¬ 
tage and staring out across the water-meadows at 
nothing. 

“Good-night,” he had said, giving her scarcely a 
glance. It had been merely the indiscriminate greet¬ 
ing of the countryman. 

She had made no answer, but continued to stare at 
nothing. 

He looked at her then. He began looking in order 
to discover whether this was a snub or merely the 
exclusiveness of your town-dweller, who cares only 
that his friends’ nights should be good. He went on 
looking for quite another reason. 

And he had gone his way in love. 

He had discovered a reason next day for seeing his 
cousin Rachel. Seated on the slate slab in her father’s 
dairy, watching her deftly skimming the cream from 
yesterday’s crocks of scalded milk, he had indulged 
in enough village gossip to camouflage his trend 
before he had slipped in the question which he had 
really come to ask: 

“Who’s this new young woman one sees about?” 

“New young woman?” Rachel had considered, lift¬ 
ing with scarcely a wrinkle a skin of yellow cream. 
“What’s she like?” 


J AVIS liked the Miss; it made life still worth living. 

Katrine, he suddenly discovered, had always been 
his favorite name. But Bonnithome wanted chang¬ 
ing. Thurlow, he felt, would be much more suitable. 
His own name was Thurlow. 

But so far he had been able to do nothing about 
the name. He had had to leave that afternoon for a 
short-term course in marketing technique at the 
county’s Farm Institute, and every spare moment of 
the few days since his return had been spent in the 


IT seemed strange now that 
* he had never thought of 
Rachel as a possible rescuer. 
He had been bewildered at 
seeing them together, and al¬ 
most scandalized by Rachel’s 
casual use of his divinity’s 
Christian name. But on re¬ 
flection he realized that noth¬ 
ing could be more likely than 
that two girls of the same age 
and education, thrown into the 
immediate intimacy of village 
life, should quickly become 
friends. In five weeks such a 
friendship could become an 
old-established fact. 

Katrine turned dark, intel¬ 
ligent eyes and looked Javis 
over. She saw a shy young 
man with earth on his well- 
cut breeches and a cluster of 
hazel nuts in his button-hole, 
not handsome in the city 
sense, perhaps, but quite good 
to look upon, with an ath¬ 
lete’s figure and pleasant 
enough features and the clear 
Turn to page 40 


His hand wanted badly to go on holding hers. 
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The grey fox mother halted suddenly, the cub close at her side • On the slope a few feet below, a pair of tufted quail were feeding . 


HEN Swifty was born up in a den under 
the roots of an old dead pine on the Little 
Mutau where his mother had already 
brought forth three litters, the Kid had 
been at the Circle Z two years. Fourteen years old 
the Kid was then, for he had confessed to the age 
of twelve the day Knotty Tolton had found him, 
lying exhausted and nearly dead some three miles 
from the ranch house. The Kid had attempted to 
walk the 25 burning, dusty miles into the Circle Z 
from Morro Junction with an old bottle full of water 
in one hand, and a handkerchief, a pair of old socks, 
and a crusted dried sandwich he had begged in the 
other. 

He had revived somewhat, put up in Knotty’s 
saddle, while the cowboy trudged back to the ranch; 
he revived enough to clamber off the horse at the 
corrals, scorning aid, and walk straightly up to 
Saunders and say, “Mister Boss, I’m in need of a 
ridin’ job. Have you got anything here on this ranch 
to offer?” 

While Saunders stared at him the Kid wavered and 
finally slumped down in a limp little heap. Saunders 
swore, and picked up the slight body gently in his 
arms and carried it to the ranch house. However, 
that was all Saunders was able to learn—“Mister 
Boss, I’m in need of a ridin’ job.” No name, while the 
Kid babbled in fever. “Call me Kid, if you want to,” 
he had said a week later, lying wasted and pale in 
Saunders’ own bed. “It ain’t good breedin’ to ask too 
many questions, Mister.” 

I T was all Saunders could get from him. The boy 
knew something of handling a team and of farm¬ 
ing they saw later. They ran a personal in the Des 
Moines, Kansas City, and a Nebraska paper, but to 
no avail. Because there was nothing else that could 
be done they gave the Kid a job. 

In the course of a year he was accepted just as 
grumpy old Dad Wilkins, veteran of no one knew 
how long at the Circle Z, was accepted—as a matter 
of course. 

After the first year—he was then just thirteen— 
the Kid came to make a formal monthly pilgrimage 
to the ranch house to see Saunders. “Boss,” he would 
say, “I’ve been with the Circle Z 12 months now”—or 
fourteen, or fifteen, as it happened—“and I’m a- 
wonderin’ if a ridin’ job has opened up for me yet?” 

Saunders would slowly, seriously shake his head. 
“No, not yet, Kid. You see, I can’t fire one of the old 
hands to make room for you. Here’s yo’re check for 
this month—five dollars. That’s right, ain’t it?” 
“Yes sir. Thank you, boss.” 

The Kid saved every cent of his money. It was for 
his “outfit,” he said, his “ridin’ gear.” Old Dad 


SPURS 

The story of the Kid who had 
an ambition to become one 
of the ranch 7 s ridin 7 men 

By ROLLIN BROWN 

Wilkins, hearing, gave him a silver-mounted bit and 
headstall, and Knotty Tolton later took ten dollars 
of the Kid’s money, on one trip into town, and got 
the Kid a twenty-five dollar pair of boots. He got 
them cheap, was what he told the Kid. Finally the 
Kid sent to a mail-order house and got a saddle and 
chaps—eighty dollars they cost. A week later Saun¬ 
ders gave him an old cutting animal that was gentle 
and still jiot beyond turning back 
any grass-fed steer. 

The Kid’s joy knew no bounds 
when he saddled up with his own 
outfit for the first time. 

Of all of this, of course, Swifty, 
nuzzling his little fox jaws into his 
mother’s bags and scrambling with 
his brothers and one sister for a 
point of advantage, had no idea 
Despite the fact that Swifty’s and 
the Kid’s trails were to cross several 
times, known and unknown to both, 

Swifty had no idea that such things as humans 
existed. 

Yet as the Kid learned and earned his five dollars 
a month, so did Swifty learn. 

O NE day his mother lay beside him, both watching 
the low country while the other pups lay asleep 
in the den. Swifty dozed off. He was awakened by 
the sudden tensing of his mother’s body. Before he 
was fully awake he followed her example, freezing, 
his beady little eyes looking where hers looked. On 
the slope below two tufted, big mountain quail were 
hunting food around the roots of the stunted sage. 

Swifty’s mother began to move. With his nose close 
to the plume of her tail Swifty followed. Down the 
slope they went, one behind the other; but, almost 
upon their prey, the mother halted. Instinctively 


ILLUSTRATED by CLARENCE TILLEN1US 


Swifty knew that his mother waited on him. 

He leaped, caught the feathered body in his jaws, 
clamping down tight into the delicious soft flesh. 
Then a sudden, big, grey-tawny body pounced with 
its full heavy weight on Swifty. Something ripped his 
shoulder. The quail was torn from his jaws. Over all 
he heard the snapping snarls of his mother and knew 
that she was fighting the thing. 

I T seemed a long time until he was loose, and limp¬ 
ing, as fast as he could move, up toward the den. 
Down through the stunted sage a coyote trotted 
away, bearing the warm quail between his jaws. 

It was two weeks before Swifty again braved the 
light outside the den. His fear lessened gradually, 
day by day. 

Not so his mother’s. She hunted no more by day¬ 
light. Her pups became accustomed to the sudden 
rush of her body into the den at night, bringing 
them food. They grew accustomed to her snarl, the 
whirl of her body to guard the den entrance behind 
her. Swifty saw the danger in the 
moonlight one night — the grey- 
tawny coyote he remembered. Again, 
two days later, he saw the coyote by 
daylight, waiting down the slope. 

The sneaking, grinning prairie- 
wolf became a familiar sight to him 
in time—always waiting down the 
slope somewhere, or above. 

It had become increasingly hard 
for the little bitch fox to feed her 
brood, both because they were grow¬ 
ing rapidly and needed more food 
and because she lost a large portion of her kills. Al¬ 
ways the big, tawny-grey form loomed close to the 
den, waiting for her. 

Heroically she fought a one-sided, losing battle. 
She hunted tirelessly, and with an over-swiftness be¬ 
cause she feared for the nest of pups in her absence. 
The little female fox of the brood died one night, and 
all the next day the mother nuzzled and licked it, 
attempting to put life again in its body. Two days 
later, at dusk, she moved her three remaining young 
to another den. And a way behind, the big coyote, 
the habitual grin across his chops, followed. 

A week after that one of Swifty’s brothers was 
killed. Instinct had driven him out to find food, and 
he had caught a young robin a hundred yards from 
the new den. With his jaws clamped in a first de¬ 
licious crunch of the flesh, the big coyote had de¬ 
scended on him. The coyote’s big jaws crushed his 
back as he swallowed the bird. 

When the first early fall of snow sifted down over 
Turn to page 56 
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E ARLY in the agricultural history of Alberta 
some wheat was grown on the rim of the 
Arctic circle which weighed 66 pounds to the 
bushel. From that time it became axiomatic 
that the farther north one could mature a crop, the 
better would its quality be. 

Of course, some fellows took to applying this 
doctrine too literally, including such crops as boys. 
We won’t go into that argument now, but the ac¬ 
cepted gospel made it certain that as Alberta agri¬ 
culture matured it would produce grain and forage 
crop seeds in unrivalled abundance and quality. Al¬ 
ready there are many localities in the province where 
seed growing is one of the major pursuits. It is the 
most rapidly expanding branch of farming in Alberta, 
limited only by the marketing possibilities. And that 
brings us to the story of the steps which have been 
taken to realize those marketing possibilities. 

Back in the twenties the department at Edmonton 
lent some encouragement to co-operative seed mar¬ 
keting. It procured a building and assembled some 
cleaning machinery almost in the shadow of the 
capitol. The infant enterprise raised hopes for a 
while, but like other promising things of that time it 
was swept into the discard by the harsh broom of 
falling prices. 

Perhaps that early seed venture was bound to fail 
anyway because it embodied a faulty principle. Low 
priced seed, like grain, was shipped to a centre, clean¬ 
ed, and re-shipped to country buyers. Sometimes it 
landed on a farm not far from its origin. In any 
case by the time transportation charges were taken 
out there was nothing left for the producer. 

Along in 1934, O. S. Longman became Field Crops 
Commissioner. Perhaps more than any other man at 
that time he saw in proper perspective the need for 
better organized seed marketing, the immediate ef¬ 
fect it would have on quantity production of quality 
seeds, and the ultimate effect this would have on the 
general agriculture of the province. So Longman 
gathered together the wreckage of the old organiza¬ 
tion for a new start. 

Out of this rebirth came the Crop Improvement 
Plan. In bare outline it works this way. At the com¬ 
mencement of the seed marketing season, a commit¬ 
tee representing ail concerned, determines prices for 
registered and certified seed grain which would be 
fair for buyer and grower alike. This list is then 
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circulated to local grain elevators throughout Alberta. 
With or without suggestion from the elevator agent, 
a farmer, whose crop might have been worth more 
had he used pure seed, deposits an order for such 
with the agent, usually paying spot cash. The agent 
forwards order and money through the head office of 
his company to the headquarters of the Alberta Seed 
Growers Co-operative, which sends it to the producer 
who can fill the bill, and who lives closest to the 
customer. The producer ships as directed and is paid 
by the Co-op upon presenting a copy of the way bill. 

TTHE Crop Improvement Plan has gone a long way 
* toward the improvement of commercial grain 
crops within the province. Everyone in the trans¬ 
action profits by its operations. Neither elevator agent 
nor his principals charge for their 
services. Their reward comes from 
handling a better sample in ensuing 
years. As the Co-op makes only a 
small charge for its services the pur¬ 
chaser gets the best run for his 
money. The grower gets the benefit 
of an active market in which to 
dispose of his product with the least 
possible transportation and selling 
charges. 

By the late thirties the production 
of forage crop seeds in the province 
had grown to proportions that chal¬ 
lenged attention. Father Longman 
extended the benign hand of his 
department as far as he dared. But 
private enterprise is very vocal about 
that sort of thing and there were 
limits beyond which he could not safely tread. Sev¬ 
eral small local forage crop marketing organizations, 
organized along co-operative lines, had come into 
being, but it soon became evident that these associa¬ 
tions would be most successful operating under joint 
direction. The obvious course was to change the con¬ 
stitution of the old cereal growers’ association so 
that it could handle forage crop seeds as well as 
grain, and put it under the same roof as the com¬ 
bined local forage crop associations. This was en¬ 
gineered in 1941 and the business of the re-organized 
Co-op was handled from the office of the provincial 
department of agriculture for that crop year. 
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In 1942 the Seed Growers crossed the Rubicon. 
They opened a tiny office in Edmonton, and rented 
a comer of a government liquor warehouse in Cam- 
rose served by both the principal railways. A small 
cleaning plant had been operated in part of this 
building by the department of agriculture, and this 
equipment became the nucleus for the new enterprise. 

W ITHIN five years that humble beginning has ex¬ 
panded into a two and one-half million dollar 
business, handling half the seed grain grown in the 
province and exerting a potent effect on the price of 
the other half. The building which housed the in¬ 
fant business in one of its corners has become the 
property of the Co-op, complete with cleaning 
machinery the like of which is not excelled in Can¬ 
ada. To this plant has been added 16 collecting ware¬ 
houses strategically spotted throughout the province, 
and another cleaning plant at Coronation, in the 
heart of the brome grass country, with a capacity 
for handling 1,000,000 pounds of that crop in a 
season. 

The growth of the Co-op reflects what is going on 
in the country. Applications for inspection of reg¬ 
istered and certified seed crops have increased in 
geometric ratio. There were 700 inspected fields in 
1945. In 1946 there were 1,700 applications for in¬ 
spection. This last summer the federal government 
inspectors were asked to check over 2,860 fields, 
many growers, of course, having more than one field. 

In fact the rate of growth in seed production has 
left the management breathless in its effort to keep 
up with plant extensions. Its greatest worry over the 
past summer has been to expand facilities at the 
Camrose plant to the point where it could handle an 
anticipated 10,000,000 pounds of legume seed, along 
with its steady volume of other forage crop seed. 
Cereal grains are, of course, still sold through the 
Crop Improvement Plan, as that is the most eco¬ 
nomical way of distributing seed throughout the 
province. Many carloads of cereal seed go to other 
provinces and into the export trade, some of which 
also passes through the Camrose plant. 

I F a modern Rip Van Winkle had spent the last ten 
years in northern Alberta, the most surprising 
change to greet him on waking would be the in¬ 
crease in legume production. About a decade ago 
alfalfa was practically limited to the irrigation 
blocks. Then the province commenced the settlement 
of its grey wooded soils. The new settlers soon dis¬ 
covered that grain growing, as it is carried out on 
the open plains, was the sure road to bankruptcy. 
Grey wooded soils must be perennially renewed by 
growing legumes. 

Fortunately, alfalfa set seed more reliably on these 
tricky soils than it did on the best land under the 
ditch. Many of the newcomers found salvation by 
growing alfalfa seed. Others went into alsike, another 
legume peculiarly adapted to the north. Today the 
alfalfa, alsike, Altaswede Red clover and Sweet 
clover seed from the despised grey wooded soils out¬ 
strips in volume that from the more favored areas. 
Five million pounds of it came out of the remote 
Donnelly-Falher-Tangent district alone last year. 

Take a look at this alsike crop for a moment. For 
many farmers it has become a gold mine. Westlock, 60 
miles north of Edmonton, is a recognized alsike centre 
of Canada. Yields up to 500 pounds of seed per acre 
have been recorded, and 200 pounds is fairly common. 

Last year the Co-op paid a net price 
of 46 cents a pound. Spring sowing 
this year was limited only by the 
availability of seed. The provincial 
acreage is probably not less than 
40,000 this year. Unlike alfalfa it is 
a regular and free seeder. The di¬ 
rectors of the Co-op live under a 
perpetual nightmare of being buried 
under an avalanche of alsike seed. 

All this adds up to one thing. 
There has been a boom in the leg¬ 
ume seed business. Like all booms 
it must come to an end. Maybe that 
end is not far off. Seventy per cent 
of Alberta’s alfalfa was exported 
last year. Most of it went to the 
United States. The Europeans don’t 
dislike our alfalfa, but they like the 
Hungarian product just as well, and if they can get it 
they won’t have to pay in dollars. But Hungary is now 
Russia’s back yard. Maybe Uncle Joe will be just as 
sticky about allowing Hungarian seed to go to west¬ 
ern Europe as he has about some other things pro¬ 
duced behind the iron curtain. If that is so, Europe 
will, want alfalfa seed from us but may have dif¬ 
ficulty paying for it. 

Eighty per cent of last year’s alsike seed crop went 
out of Alberta, most of it across the Atlantic. There 
is an urgent desire for more of it this year. The 
international organization for distributing world 
Turn to page 89 



Top left: The cleaning plant and warehouse at Camrose. Top right: Howard P. Wright, concurrently president of the Alberta 
Seed Grower Co-operative, and Canadian Seed Growers Association. Lower: Part of battery of modern cleaners at Camrose. 


The seed business in 
Alberta is growing up. 
... It owes much to a 
strong co-operative 
selling organization, 
and in turn exerts a 
gratifying influence on 
the agriculture of the 
province 
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ONE CLUB 



This family picture taken prior to 1935, shows thel ate Mr. Schaub Sr, 
and his seven sons • 


Martin, 

the Club secretary. 


Mrs, Schaub Sr, and her eight daughters, two of whom 
regularly attend the family club meetings • 


The story of fifteen brothers and sisters who have their own farming club 


N ORTHEAST of Edmonton, about 100 miles, 
and roughly 40 miles southeast of Atha- 
baska, at Boyle, Alberta, there lives a family 
of farmers, who are, to say the least, unusual. 
In this day of much travel and the general loosening 
of family ties, this family is most remarkable for its 
solidarity. 

In 1913, a family named Schaub came to Canada 
from Michigan. It was already a large family with 
13 children, of whom ten were 'then living. Five 
more children were born later. The family went west 
with a vengeance, not only into the Province of Al¬ 
berta, but northward almost as far as they could go 
at that time. It is true they could have moved into 
the Peace River area, where there already was some 
settlement; but because they liked the wooded coun¬ 
try in the vicinity of Athabaska, and because there 
were rumors of a railway coming through the vil-' 
lage of Boyle, they settled.there. Nearby, too, is the 
village of Plamondon, named after Joe Plamondon, 
an uncle of Mrs. Schaub. The proposed railway never 
came through. The family, however, did; and the 
ten children living in 1913 as well as the five born 
later, have grown up in the Boyle area, and all were 
married but the youngest one when I visited the old 
homestead in July of this year. The father died in 
1935, but Mrs. Schaub Sr., now living in the village, 
is still head of the family and has all her children 
but one daughter residing within driving distance of 
15 miles. The “clan,” as Martin 
Schaub designated the family, 
now numbers 136, counting the 
in-laws. Careful check by Martin 
and his sister Katherine (Mrs. E. 

Richards) developed a total of 
65 grandchildren and 17 great¬ 
grandchildren. This count was 
probably not strictly accurate, 
since there was no complete 
record handy and memory had 
to be relied on. 

The story of the Schaub family 
in recent years dates from the 
formation of “the Club” which, 
more accurately, is the Maple 
Leaf Study Group. It is a family 
affair, in which nine out of the 
14 Schaub families are members 
—the others living a little too 
far away td attend its weekly 
meetings. Started in 1938, it was 
inspired by Father Loranger, 
parish priest at Plamondon. In 
fact, Father Loranger seems to 
have had his hand in everything 
which has helped to improve the 
family fortune since 1937. Many 
people have reason to remember 
that up to that time, the ’thirties dealt hardly with 
them; and so it was with the Schaubs. Previous to 
1936 the district was up against it, and in 1934 they 
were dried out. In 1935 the crops were flooded, and 
in 1936 they were hailed out. This was disappointing 
enough, but the soil was being depleted rapidly of its 
fertility. The original homestead barely returned its 
seed. Something in addition to hard work was clearly 
necessary. 

J. M. Fontaine, district agriculturist (now at 
Morrinville), had tried to talk to people of the 
district about forage crops and about better live¬ 
stock, but with little success. Father Loranger urged 
the virtues of co-operation and was responsible tor 


arranging a visit from His Grace, Archbishop Mac¬ 
donald, of Edmonton, who told the people about the 
St. Francis Xavier plan of co-operation. The first 
result was the formation of the Maple Leaf Study 
Group, under the tutelage of Father Loranger, to 
study credit unions and other forms of co-operation. 
Father Loranger also wrote to Mr. Fontaine, who 
responded promptly and spent a lot of time in the 
district. He got them started on forage crops. “He 
wouldn’t leave us alone,”, said Martin. “He held short 
courses and several demonstrations. Alfalfa was his 
main talk.” 

r E club held weekly meetings for members of the 
family, and through Mr. Fontaine, the Depart¬ 
ment made forage crop seed available at reduced 
prices and also conducted meetings of various kinds. 
The group had two poor purebred bulls when Mr. 
Fontaine came to the district, and the livestock 
generally was of poor quality. Mr. Fontaine got rid 
of the bulls they had and got a better one. For six 
years the club members had a Dominion government 
bull, then obtained their own through the District 
Agriculturist. Each time a change was made it was 
for the better. It was through Mr. Fontaine also 
that the family was able to benefit from the gov¬ 
ernment boar and sow policy, as well as the sheep 
improvement policy of the provincial government. By 
1940 they were ready to purchase a stallion, and ob¬ 


tained a proven Percheron, 11 years old, from the 
C.P.R. / 

During all this time, the club had been function¬ 
ing regularly. A credit union had been formed, which 
helped to finance some of the improvements. In 1939 
a junior grain club was formed; and a telephone system 
of the barbed wire variety was started in the same 
year, by Father Loranger. The family bought eight 
telephone boxes in Edmonton and put them on fence 
posts and barbed wire. These lasted quite a while, 
but in 1946 the club bought ten miles of wire from 

By H. S. FRY 


the government and at the time- of my visit were 
waiting for ’phones to be available so that they could 
rebuild their line and hook up with the outside world 
through the switchboard in the village. 

The credit union now has 153 members, from 
which it will be seen that it has extended far be¬ 
yond the limits of the Schaub family. When it was 
first formed, a savings pool was opened for pennies 
and coins. After incorporation, of course, it was 
regularized under existing legislation. Now most of 
the expensive machinery such as combines, thresh¬ 
ers and other equipment are secured, where neces¬ 
sary, through the aid of the credit union. 

The Schaubs own some equipment or projects col¬ 
lectively. Tractors and cars are individually owned 
for the most part, but the orchard, apiary and tele¬ 
phone system are collectively owned projects, as are 
the purebred cattle, sheep and swine sires. A brush 
cutter is on order and will be owned co-operatively. 
The club also owns sports equipment, and it is plan¬ 
ned to build a skating rink and a swimming pool. In 
general, the club policy is that all heavy or unusual 
equipment is owned co-operatively, unless an individ¬ 
ual can buy his own and be benefitted from doing so. 

I N 1943 a co-operative store was established at the 
home farm, and in 1945 the idea was extended 
and a stoi’e set up in the village. Membership in the 
co-operative store is open to anyone, and the store 
at the farm is operated as a 
branch of the village co-op. 

The family operates 14 quar¬ 
ters, 12 of these by the seven 
sons. The remaining two are in 
the names of two of the daugh¬ 
ters who make up the member¬ 
ship of nine in the family club. 
Though six of the daughters live 
a little too far away to attend 
the regular weekly club meetings, 
13 out of the 15 Schaub children 
are members of the credit union 
and 'the co-operative store. Nine 
of the families are on a private 
telephone line. Three of the 
farms are now electrically equip¬ 
ped with 32-volt plants, and 
there is a prospect that power 
from a projected power line may 
be available within the near 
future. By late fall it is expected 
that three new houses will have 
been completed and equipped 
with water and sewage systems. 
As a matter of fact, the mod¬ 
ernization of farm homes is the 
current subject of organized 
study by the club. 

In 1942, G. L. Godel, the present district agricul¬ 
turist, was transferred to Athabaska. By this time 
also, the move toward forage crops for restoring soil 
fertility had proceeded far enough so that the pro¬ 
gram could be broadened to include emphasis on 
Altaswede clover as well as alfalfa. Martin Schaub 
told me that he now has five acres of Alsike, from 
which he harvested last year 800 pounds of seed and 
a total return of $1,100. This forage crop program is 
paying oft. The average wheat yield now is around 
35 bushels per acre, whereas prior to 1938 a yield of 
12 bushels was tops. When we were going over to the 
Richards farm from the old homestead, to get some 
Turn to page 49 



The tog house Where the co>op* store was started and where many club meetings have been held. 
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I T was still night when Jeremy reached out an 
arm and silenced the racket of his alarm clock. 

In the grimy long underwear in which he slept, 
he opened the door of his wagon and stepped 
out. He always did this—one deep breath of that 
fresh night air „which had swept over hundreds of 
miles of uninhabited land, one glance around— 

The day would be clear, the stars were low and 
brilliant. Their light illumined the whole vast scene, 
stretching through illimitable distances to low 
horizons, the contours of the hills far away, the belts 
of timber, the thick willows along the winding stream 
way below in the meadows. Closer by was the grey 
mass of the sheep, faint shadows picking out the 
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WYOMING- 



curved lines of their backs; here and there was a 
lifted head of incomparably tender shape. 

They were silent and motionless. Not even the 
bell-wether tinkled. 

Suddenly, close beside Jeremy, another face was 
lifted from the ground', a grinning, toothly face, with 
shaggy cocked ears and wild brown eyes, bright and 
questioning. Is there anything for me to do? 

“Go back to bed, Shep.” 

The dog returned to the warm spot under the 
sheepwagon where he had been sleeping, but he kept 
one eye open, one ear pricked and both nostrils on 
the alert. There would be the smell of food soon. 

Jeremy returned to his wagon and shaved and 
dressed carefully, for he was going into society to¬ 
day; he would be consorting with ladies—the highest 
in the land. He cooked his bacon and eggs, his coffee 
and oatmeal. He sliced and ate innumerable pieces of 
bread piled with strawberry jam which he dug out 
of a big can. He fed his dogs. 

It was getting darker. The stars were paling. At 
last there was no more starlight, only a ghostly grey 
tinge that came from nowhere and changed and 
saddened and made mysterious the face of the world. 

Jeremy stepped out of the wagon. 

“Get ’em going, Shep.” 

Shep shot at top speed away from the wagon, 
roused the other dogs and gave them the message. 
They glanced at Jeremy, seeing even in the dark¬ 
ness that he waved his arm westward. They knew 
without being told that the sheep must always move 
with their backs to the sun, westward in the morning, 
eastward in the afternoon. 


rays. The glorious June day came in 
like the roar of a symphony. 

Big Joe and Tommy, Rob McLaugh¬ 
lin’s heavy team, blinked their eyes as 
they jogged along the top of Saddle 
Back, going up to the sheep camp to 
get Jeremy’s wagon and bring it to the 
ranch for the shearing. 

They trotted side by side, festooned 
with harness. The braces were looped 
up, the big collars were loose on their 
necks. 

Astride of Tommy was Ken. Astride 
of Big Joe was Carey. Big Joe’s trot 
was long and rough. Without a saddle, 
and unable to post or knee-grip, she 
bounced madly and often had to grab 
the hames. 

The wind was cool, the sunrise filled 
their eyes, they were on the top of a 
wide and empty world and they should 
have been friends but Carey’s face was 
turned away from Ken and his heart 
hurt him. 

It was his own fault, he knew that. 
He had been mad at her ever since 
she had chosen to go fishing with How¬ 
ard the day before. It had made him 
still angrier that something had hap¬ 
pened between them that he was shut 
out of. This ought to be thrashed out 
and explained, she had to tell him all 
about it, and until she did, things could 
not be right between them. His man¬ 
ner toward her, hurting her and show¬ 
ing her plainly that he was affronted, 
was what would make her try to con¬ 
ciliate him; she would want to win him 
over, and then he would understand 
and forgive, and take her back into 
his friendship, and oh—love her, love 
her— 


MARY O'HARA 


T HE lambs began to nurse and there was a great 
baaing and bleating. Gradually the band spread 
and scattered to graze. 

In Jeremy’s hand was a nursing-bottle with a large 
nipple. The bottle was full of condensed milk which 
he had warmed. “Here, Pinky, Pinky!” 

There ran out of the flock to him, bleating, a four- 
months-old lamb, husky, thick-wooled. It was one 
of the motherless little ones which are called bum¬ 
mers because they grow up on the flock, learning to 
dodge the indignant butts of the mother ewes who 
have no intention of nursing any except their own 
lambs. A suck here, a suck there, ducking and run¬ 
ning from one to the other—so they manage to sur¬ 
vive. Occasionally the sheepherder helps them along. 

Jeremy seated himself on the step of his wagon 
and held out the bottle. Pinky eagerly hitched on. 
Presently Jeremy lifted the lamb up, sat him on his 
left knee with one arm around his 
middle. The lamb leaned back, resting 
his head against Jeremy’s shoulder, his . 

front legs dangling like arms over */'■. 

Jeremy’s wrist. Jeremy’s right hand, Mm 

with the bottle, was held high, feeding 
him the milk. Pinky sucked the bottle 
dry. Jeremy set him down, and he ran 
away and disappeared in the flock. |fflf 

All was ready. Jeremy closed the door 
of his wagon. He was dressed in his vTsS* 1 ' 
best and newest bluejeans, a plaid shirt ' 

with a vest buttoned over it and a ten 
gallon hat. A heavy gold watch was in 
his watch pocket and from it dangled 
a chain of gold nuggets. The watch was 
one which told time by chimes, very 
convenient for sheepherders whose eyes so constantly 
are watching the far places that they forget how to 
see at short distances. He carried over his left arm 
the slicker without which no sheepherder ever moves, 
and in his right hand a light cane which he had cut 


Suddenly Cricket turned 
from the rock and charged 
the dog . 


joinders at first, then had fallen silent, her face 
turned away from him. Finally she had given a little 
cold laugh. “Well, you don’t own me, do you?” 

Ken could not answer, and they had ridden up 
the Saddle Back and along its crest in silence. 

He felt that he did own her—that he must —and 
finally, quite humbly, he tried to explain, “I guess 
it’s because of last year I feel that way—don’t you 
remember? The blizzard, and your being lost and 
seeing Thunderhead. Oh, Carey—I can’t help it—” 

It was no use. Riding with his head turned to 
look at her he saw an impassive profile. There was 
nothing to do but go along, trot—trot, jog—jog, now 
and then breaking into a lope—the trip seemed 
endless. The sun got higher and higher. Now that 
Ken had had his outburst everything within him 
was melted into tenderness. If she would only look 
at him, give him one smile, one soft glance. 

But Carey was shut into herself and away from 
him. 

They arrived at the wagon and before Ken had 
got to the side of her horse to help her she had slip¬ 
ped to the ground. 

He hitched the team to the wagon, they got in, and 
Ken took the reins. Carey sat quietly beside him. 
They started off. Halfway along the mountainside 
they passed Jeremy with the sheep and left him be¬ 
hind. They arrived at the ranch in time for break¬ 
fast. 

Already Garcia, the Mexican, and his men were 
there. Bunkhouse breakfast was over, the men were 
busy preparing the shearing pens. 


OUT Carey had not played her part in this imagined 
u scene at all. From the moment when they had 
kept their rendezvous, so early that it seemed prac¬ 
tically in the night, she had been bright and sweet 
and oblivious to his mood and his attitude. This had 
made him scowl more fiercely, though, in the dark¬ 
ness, what use was it? She ought to be able to tell 
by his voice, by the short, sharp sentences he spoke 
as he led her from the house up to the 
stable corral where Big Joe and Tom- 
my were waiting. 

He had put the harness on the two 
horses, carrying each piece of the 
W equipment from the stable and slinging 
tfc, ,£\ it over the wide backs while Carey 
( Y stood talking to the beasts. They ate 

_ ' / their oats, she patted their thick necks. 

“How’ll I ever get up on him?” she 
>—' had laughed, looking up at the tower¬ 

ing shape. 

| ✓ “I’ll lift you up.” Ken longed to lift 

I T Carey. There was not a day that he did 

^ 1° not try to think up some event which 

| would necessitate his lifting her or car¬ 

rying her—perhaps across the creek, 
but she always skipped ahead, as spry as a little frog; 
or getting over a fence, but of course she was up and 
over while he was gathering his nerve. 

“Why, you couldn’t!” she exclaimed, laughing. “He’s 
way over your head too! I know what I’ll do!” And 


from one of the quaking-asps. 

Gathering up his sheep, he emitted sharp cries, he 
yelled messages to his dogs, he waved his arms. The 
sheep increased their pace. They nibbled rapidly, ran 
a few steps, nibbled again. 

At last they were moving along the mountainside 
at a fairly good pace. 

The sheepwagon stood alone and deserted. 

Down under the eastern horizon a sea of color was 
washing upward. Already forerunners of it, wide 
banners, raced toward the zenith. The last star melt¬ 
ed away. One hilltop after the other sprang into 
light. Every cloud flushed pink or red. A blazing 
sickle of gold edged up over the undulating line of 
hills in the east and from it shot a circle of dazzling 


she climbed up the corral fence to which Big Joe 
was tied, slipped her leg over his back and slid onto 
him. 

They rode out of the corral. 

He wondered if she had no notion that he was 
angry. She prattled along excited by being out so 
early and showed not the least consciousness of any¬ 
thing wrong. 

So then he had begun to upbraid her. He had 
burst out, demanding to know what had happened 
between her and Howard yesterday. And why, before 
that, she had gone fishing with Howard, anway. And 
why she showed such favor to Howard at all, and 
why, and why, and why— 

Carey had made a few surprised, stumbling re- 


n OB heaved a deep sigh, shoved his hat farther back 
and scratched his head. Then, squinting, knot¬ 
ting the impatient lines which crisscrossed his fore¬ 
head, he looked slowly over the heavens, the hor¬ 
izon, the far mountains. 

It was his habitual, almost automatic gesture. 

There was nothing to demand his attention. It was 
a placid day in late June. The scene was peaceful, 
meadows and rolling hills covered with lush grass, 
the farther hills with pine, glimpses of mountains in 
the distance, and at his feet the little stream, its 
clear brown water rushing busily over the rocks and 
twisting under the banks. 

The shearing was over. 

The grinning, half-naked Mexicans had gone on 
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friend and doctor, leaned around a bush, wigwag¬ 
ging for silence. Rodney took his fishing with ap¬ 
propriate seriousness. No worms for him! Pew were 
the Saturday afternoons that did not provide him 
with an outing and a creel full of trout. 

But Rob’s short patience was exhausted. He pulled 
in his line and walked up to Rodney. 

“How the hell a grown man can waste his time in 
such foolishness!” exclaimed Rob. 

“How do you expect me to catch anything if you 
come stamping and shouting around?” complained 
Rodney bitterly. At that moment he felt a strike, 
played his fish and drew out a shining ten-inch trout. 

Rob watched him glumly as he took it off the hook 
and dropped it in his creel. “What do you think I 
got you out here for?” 

P ODNEY looked at him suspiciously, “Well, you 
said to come out and fish but I had an idea you 
had something else in the back of your head. If 
you want to consult me professionally why don’t you 
come to my office when you’re in town?” 

Rob shrugged. “Go on and get your fish. I’ll put in 
the time'doing something that’ll be of some use to 
me. Call me when you’re through.” He walked a little 
way off, flung himself down on the grass, pulled his 
hat over his eyes and composed himself for slumber. 

“Who is sick?” asked Rodney as he gathered up 
his things and moved upstream a little way. 

There was no answer. A gentle snore came from 
under Rob’s hat. Rodney smiled and carefully cast 
under the farther bank, then relaxed in the true 
fisherman’s attitude, a blend of a constant alert and 
a dreaming peace. 

Fishing, one can think of many things at once. 
Thoughts dart through the mind, different topics, as 
fish through the water. Who was sick here at the 
Goose Bar? The baby? Nell had had Penny in his 
office regularly. The baby was thriving. Howard? 
Ken? Nothing was ever wrong with Rob or Nell. 

He moved silently up the bank. His creel filled. 
Six, seven trout, all good sized. What luck to have 
a trout stream like this right in your own backyard. 
But Rob didn’t fish. When he wanted relaxation he 
went to town, went to luncheon in the hotel res¬ 
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taurants with a lot of men, sat at bars and drank, 
visited the Army Post, swapped yams, talked of 
weather, crops, politics, local gossip. It was the town 
men who went to the country for their relaxation. 

Who was sick here anyway? Nell. The conviction 
hit him hard. She had been sick a long time. Why 
hadn’t he seen it? He had carried her through her 
pregnancy and confinement with standard care, 
standard remedies, standard advice. Nothing had 
gone wrong. They had been crazy for the baby, over¬ 
anxious. When she came she was tiny. All attention 
had been centred on her. But certainly, now, looking 
back, he could see that Nell was not herself—had not 
been herself since the baby came. Before that? His 
thoughts went probing back into the past. Certainly 
Nell had been terribly rim down that year before her 
pregnancy began—white and thin and! silent. Before 
that? He couldn’t remember. Nell was a hard person 
to know about. So very controlled. Always the same 
in her gay manner, in the way she was adequate to 
every demand, and if anything was wrong, covered 
up. 

Zing! Another strike. As Rodney played the fish a 
deep, bellowing roar reached him. Rodney looked 
about nervously. In these big pastures, a mile or 
more square, you never knew if there were cattle in 
it with you or not, but the bulls knew instantly if 
there was a stranger on the place. That bull was a 
terror. 

Then Rodney saw Cricket, who had already seen 
him. The bull was a quarter-mile away and, for¬ 
tunately, on the other side of a barbed-wire fence. 
Cricket was pacing the length of it, his head turned 
so that he could keep his eyes on this stranger. Now 
and then he paused to rake the dust and roar. 

From the other direction came Rob’s lusty snores. 
Rodney felt reassured and continued to fish until his 
creel was full. Then he reeled in his line, put away 
his folder of flies and went to Rob and sat down be¬ 
side him. He shook him by the shoulder. 

“Now tell me who is sick?” he asked. 

R OB sat up, stretched, shook the sleep out of his 
eyes, addressed Rodney with jovial profanity, ex¬ 
amined the heavens, took his pipe out and filled it, 
demanded to see Rodney’s fish and finally settled 
down to talk about Nell. 

Cricket paced the length of the wire fence and 
back again, his eyes on the two men. The sun was 
low, shadows lengthened. Sounds from far away 
drifted to them, the moo of a cow, the sound of a 
bus on the Lincoln Highway two miles away, the 
honk of a horn. And Rob talked and talked, pausing 
occasionally to answer questions, and the burden of 
it all was just that Nell was not right —hadn’t been 
right for several years—was getting worse—others 
were beginning to notice it — the boys — something 
wrong with her — just the other night woke up 
screaming and wanted Rob to “Hold me! Hold me!” 
It gave him the shivers. 

After he had stopped talking, Rodney was silent a 
long time. He had a stalk of timothy grass in his 
mouth. He pulled at it and chewed it, his eyes far 
away. 

“And you say she’s never been ill?” 

Turn to page 60 


to their next job. The mess they had left behind 
them had been cleaned up. The incessant baaing and 
bleating which had laid an unaccustomed blanket of 
sound over the ranch for five days had faded into 
silence as Jeremy and his dogs headed back to the 
range with the three thousand naked and ridiculous- 
looking ewes and their lambs. 

Many of the ewes had long bloody scars on them 
where the shears had torn into the flesh. Several of 
them had died from their wounds. The skinned car¬ 
casses were hanging in the wind cage to dry and 
cure. There would be roast mutton, tasting almost 
like venison, and deliciously flavored with garlic, for 
some time to come. 

I T had been a good clip, as Jeremy had foretold. 

There were eighty of the long wool sacks. To fill 
these a platform had been built, supported on eight- 
foot stilts; it had a large hole in the centre through 
which the sack was thrust hanging to the ground 
below, the edges of its gaping mouth fastened around 
a steel hoop which ringed the edge of the hole. About 
thirty-five of the fleeces went into each of the big 
sacks. The truck had made five trips to town with 
the wool. It was sold, and the check was in the 
bank. Everybody could relax. 

Rob heaved another sigh, pulled his hat down over 
his eyes and concentrated on his fishing. He reeled 
the fine in, frowning heavily, cast the bait to a likely 
spot downstream under the farther bank, watched a 
moment with intense determination, impatiently 
yanked it out, got to his feet, walked upstream, 
found himself another place, and sat down to fish 
again. His bait was gone. Cursing freely, he got the 
can out of his pocket, forced a worm on the hook and 
dropped it under the bank. His eyes wandered. Again 
he recalled his thoughts to his fishing, peered into 
the water for his hook, saw it, lifted it, dropped it in 
another place, and again forgot it while his eyes 
wandered and his lips pursed, whistling the air to 
“Oh, it’s the galloping hoofs! It’s the green grass 
rolling range of Wyoming.’’ 

At some distance from him, Rodney Scott, his 
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The Packinghouse Strike 

As this is written the nation-wide packing¬ 
house strike involving 14,000 workers concludes 
its third week with no hope in sight of an early 
settlement. The points at issue are an increase 
in wage rates, and a refusal on the part of the 
union to negotiate local agreements. 

On the first point we offer no opinion. The 
second was immediately bedevilled by political 
considerations. An overwhelming majority, in 
the western provinces at least, will concur in 
the opinion that a strike which blocks the main 
channel for the marketing of Canada’s livestock 
is of the gravest national concern, therefore the 
national government should have the power to 
compel negotiation and the operation of plants 
pending agreement. Ottawa is powerless to act, 
however, because authority in the field of labor 
relations is in the hands of the provinces, and 
at least one of the larger provinces, jealous of 
surrendering the least vestige of its rights, is 
unlikely to waive jurisdiction in the interests of 
a speedy settlement. As we write, representa¬ 
tives of seven provinces are meeting at Toronto 
on the invitation of Hon. Charles Daley, On¬ 
tario’s minister of labor, to discuss a means of 
terminating the strike, a tardy device to present 
the case of the general public without interfer¬ 
ing with provincial rights. 

Much discussion has turned on the illegal 
nature of the strike. In six provinces the law 
provides for conciliation machinery and forbids 
any strike until a certain period has elapsed 
after the report of the conciliation board. The 
union called its men out before the process 
of conciliation was started and thus defied the 
law. By this act the union has weakened its case 
and strengthened the hands of employers who 
demand a return to work as the condition for 
the resumption of negotiations. 

The main sufferers from a prolongation of the 
strike are the farmers of this country whose 
spring pigs are just reaching prime weights, and 
whose grass cattle will lose flesh from this time 
as the weather becomes colder. Their loss is 
more serious than the temporary inconvenience 
suffered by the buying public, regrettable though 
that may be. The Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture at its Kelowna meeting declares that 
farmers are faced with a loss on $75,000,000 
worth of livestock, slaughter bound, unless an 
agreement is reached soon. The loss is propor¬ 
tionately higher in the West because of the 21 
plants closed. Seven are in the East and 14 in 
the West, and in the last year for which figures 
are available 53 per cent of the total Canadian 
packinghouse output came from the West. 

With respect to the illegality of the strike the 
C.F.A. at Kelowna properly expressed regret 
that a strike or any business which so vitally 
affects the farm population of Canada, and the 
consuming public, should be called until every 
effort at negotiation and conciliation provided 
by law and practice had been exhausted. That 
statement will receive wide endorsement. De¬ 
fiance or contempt for the law is not permitted 
of the individual. It should not be permitted of 
any organized body of individuals. The same 
consequences may follow in Canada as did in 
the U.S., notwithstanding all the obstacles of 
our constitutional set-up. 
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Freight Rates on Grain 

The increase on export grain rates between 
lower lake ports and lower St. Lawrence ports, 
effective September 25, was followed by a rail¬ 
way notification of a 30 per cent increase on 
certain preferential rates effective November 1. 
Both these announcements came as a distinct 
shock to western shippers who were confident 
that rate increases would be left in abeyance 
until the Transport Commissioners had ruled 
on the 30 per cent general advance asked for 
last year. 

The September increase applies to grain ship¬ 
ped from ports like Midland, Sarnia, Port Mc- 
Nichol, and Colborne to Montreal. It involves an 
additional 2.1 cents a bushel on wheat and cor¬ 
responding amounts on other grains. As the 
British wheat agreement is based on prices in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur, it may appear 
that the rate increase imposed on grain after 
it has left the lakehead will come out of the 
pockets of Britons. This is true only for the 
present. The new contract for the 1948 crop is 
being negotiated now, and it is certain that 
British buyers will take cognizance of increased 
transportation rates and set their price that 
much lower. High price or low price, the farmer 
pays in the end. It is to be noted that only a 
portion of the export movement is trans-ship¬ 
ped between lower lake and river ports so that 
the full effect of the increase does not fall on 
all exported grain. 

The second increase will raise the rates on 
certain commodities which were voluntarily 
adopted by the carriers to meet truck and water 
competition. The rates which will come into 
effect will be equal to or below the maxima 
allowed by the Transport Board, but the ad¬ 
ditional toll on shippers will be considerable. 

The wheat farmer’s income is still determined 
by a controlled price, and as long as this con¬ 
tinues he is entitled to the protection of stabil¬ 
ized prices for what he has to buy, not least 
important of which is shipping services. Even if 
this were not so, in the language of Premier 
Garson of Manitoba, “it would be a funda¬ 
mentally bad policy for Canada to allow a 
temporary period of high export prices to be 
used to fasten onto our exporting industries a 
structure of high and inflexible costs which 
could not be borne under more competitive 
conditions.” 

The hearings before the Board of Transport 
Commissioners last spring were featured by 
the evidence brought forward by counsel for 
the four western provinces to show that rev¬ 
enues then current were ample to cover the 
costs of providing satisfactory rail services. That 
evidence has not yet been contradicted. Neither 
has the Board had an opportunity to deliver its 
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judgment on the railways’ application for a 30 
per cent increase. Grain shippers had every 
right to expect that rates would remain un¬ 
changed pending the Board’s decision. In the 
circumstances they will feel that the carriers 
have taken a wrong step in national policy with 
indecent haste. 


The Inconstant Dollar 

There is one class of individual to whom free¬ 
dom of speech should be denied. It consists of 
those who say that Canada has only 3.32 people 
to the square mile while the United States has 
44.23, England 685 and so on around the world. 
Such comparisons are particularly odious. They 
conveniently neglect 10-storey apartment houses 
and avoid all considerations of soil and climate. 
Such people take in all the millions of square 
miles of ice, rock and tundra in Canada’s north¬ 
ern hinterland, the great stretches of sub-marg¬ 
inal soil where nothing but trees will grow, and 
small ones at that, the vast areas where limited 
rainfall thins out the population and the very 
considerable proportion of Canada’s surface oc¬ 
cupied by the Rocky Mountains. Then they make 
the comparison with highly industrialized coun¬ 
tries, or with countries whose agriculture is 
largely of the knee and hoe type, and try to 
prove something or other by it. There ought to 
be a law. 

In the same category are those who compare 
say the amount of Canada’s exports and im¬ 
ports, or bank clearings, or the price of beans 
in 1939 and 1947 and express the difference in 
dollars. They forgot, or never knew, that the 
term dollar is purely relative. It is like a rubber 
band, which no one would be allowed to use in 
making measurements. Governments make very 
strict laws and regulations regarding some 
standards of measure. They send inspectors 
around to see that scales tell the truth about 
weight. A yard is a fixed standard based on the 
length of a rod kept underground in Washington 
to ensure a constant temperature and measured 
through a telescope from the other side of the 
room lest the heat from a human body should 
increase its length infinitesimally. Air pressure 
is taken into account when calibrating master 
thermometers because water freezes or boils at 
different temperatures at the bottom of a hill 
than at the top of it. The cubic inches m a gal¬ 
lon are worked out to the fourth decimal place. 
But when it comes to the dollar it doesn’t mean 
the same thing at two different places or on two 
consecutive days. It is the same with the pound 
sterling, the franc or any other monetary unit. 
In fact the Italians are the only people who have 
an appropriate name for their unit of currency. 
They call it the lire. 
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Palestine Immigration 

In Palestine misfortune comes upon mis¬ 
fortune’s heels. In the whole record of political 
terrorism there has been no worse crime than 
the brutal and cold-blooded murder of the 
British sergeants. It is, as responsible Jews have 
said, a greater blow to the Jewish people than 
to Britain. Its effects on the Palestine occupa¬ 
tion army may well be imagined. In the face of 
such tactics it become" increasingly difficult to 
maintain calmness and discipline pending a 
fair solution to the problem of Jewish immigra¬ 
tion as the result of Britain’s appeal to UN. 

A recent issue of a widely circulated weekly 
published in New York makes an open bid for 
donations to carry on illegitimate immigration 
to Palestine by air, landing passengers at air 
strips known only to the Jewish underground. 
A request reaches this desk as we write, to sell 
books of enclosed tickets, the proceeds of which 
are to be used for sheltering immigrants after 
their arrival in Palestine. From the Congress 
Bulletin, organ of the Jewish relief organization 
in Montreal, we learn that American Jews have 
already appropriated $170,000,000 for Palestine 
“reconstruction” and that their co-religionists 
in Canada aim at raising another $2,000,000 “to 
maintain the morale of European Jews who are 
becoming restive as a result of failures to re¬ 
settle them.” 

We do not pretend to know how these funds 
are being used but it is to be hoped money 
raised under the guise of relief is not being ap¬ 
propriated to aggravate Britain’s difficulty in 
administering her most troublesome mandate. 
And when this assurance is given it would be 
more convincing if it could be accompanied by 
some inkling as to the source of the funds which 
support the present illegal movement of im¬ 
migrants to the Holy Land. 


Green Pastures 

Because the American farmer is selling his 
export commodities for their full world market 
price, and because he is enjoying an extraor¬ 
dinarily high range of prices for produce 
domestically consumed, there is a tendency in 
Canada to conclude that American agriculture 
is luxuriating. Evidence submitted to the federal 
government’s agricultural committee during its 
extended hearings in Washington this summer 
will dispel that idea. 

The fact is that things are not too sunny for 
a vast number of American farmers, faced as 
they are with costs which overshadow their high 
income. Many of them make too little money, 
according to census figures, and thousands of 
them have been ruined by temporary gluts and 
loss of war-time markets. Despite the fact that 
agricultural production rose steadily from 1919 
to 1929, gross farm income dropped from $16.9 
billion to $12.9.billion, and farm wealth declined 
from $79 billion to $58.1 billion. 

Present price support schemes do not give aid 
in proportion to the need. It is estimated that 
10 per cent of the farmers sell 50 per cent of 
farm commodities reaching market. It is ob¬ 
vious, so witnesses said, that this top ten per 
cent have been getting the largest share of the 
benefits. It is likened by political opponents to 
the help-the-rich schemes of the Republican 
party. 

While this is a domestic issue on which out¬ 
siders will have no opinion, it discloses a harden¬ 
ing attitude on the part of American agricul¬ 
ture which is bound to make itself felt in any 
effort to adjust the U.S. export-import balance. 
President Truman’s brush with the wool grow¬ 
ers earlier in the summer is probably the first 
in a series with different farm interests. The 
president is deeply conscious of the connection 
between trade and foreign affairs, but he will 
meet well entrenched opposition from ail sides 
in securing the passage of adequate measures to 
place European, and for that matter Canadian, 
trade with the United States on a secure 
foundation. 
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I N all my years around Parliament Hill, I 
cannot recall a time when politics was so 
much to the background, and economics so 
much to the fore. Everybody who can write 
these days has to be an authority on finance, 
willynilly. Even the imminent York-Sunbury by- 
election, with the fate of a cabinet minister at 
stake, hardly stirs those who usually are easily 
stirred. 

The plain truth is that the dollar crisis is 
something that hits us all, and hits us hard In 
essence, we have two choices. The first is we 
can pan-handle. The second is, we can help our¬ 
selves. In the first instance, we try to see what 
we can get out of Washington. In the second, 
we adopt austerity. 

In this crisis, it is well to hope for the former 
but better to be ready for the latter. The easiest 
way out of our dilemma, a dilemma which finds 
us 'going into debt to the United States at the 
rate of $100,000,000 or thereabouts a month, is 
of course to seek assistance in the States. We 
can always fall back on austerity if we have to; 
but it's always cosier on the ship than in the 
lifeboats. Therefore, the idea is to stick with the 
ship as long as we can. 

No matter what we do in the States, it is, after 
all, a kind of glorified pan-handling. We can ask 
for a straight and outright loan. The idea would 
be that this might tide us over for a couple of 
difficult years. By 1950, almost anything could 
happen. Britain might be back on her teet, 
European nations might be able to export, the 
Orient might have resurrected her economy 
Then there are those who think that they 
might get something via the Marshall Plan. The 
very best advice I can get is that we should not 
depend too much upon the Marshall Plan. Down 
south, they solve a trouble by saying: Manana. 
Whatever the crisis, don’t face it now, but— 
Manana .Jit you know of their ways down there, 
you know that nothing is ever solved by- 
Manana. Well, we’ve got a sort of Manana com¬ 
plex, which we call the Marshall Plan. If Manana 
—which means tomorrow—never comes, neither 
may the Marshall Plan. 

First of all, we are on the eve of an election 
year in United States. That means we must view 
everything likely to happen there through the 
distorted lenses of elections. The Republicans, 
who did so well in the off-year elections of 1943, 
and who now dominate Congress, feel that 1948 
offers them a real chance to win. They have a 
better opportunity of electing a Republican 
president in 1948 than they have had since they 
put Herbert Hoover atop the prosperity band¬ 
wagon and let him ride into power in 1928. By 
the same token, the Democrats, already a mn- 
ority in Congress, foresee the greatest possibility 
of their losing an election since A1 Smith and 
his Brown Derby led them once more into the 
political wilderness, also in ’28. It is pretty ob¬ 
vious then that the Democrats will do nothing to 
jeopardize their chances. It must be equally ap¬ 
parent that the Republicans have small en¬ 
thusiasm for any project that will lose them a 
single vote. 

I ET’S take a second look at the Republicans. 
" They are traditionally isolationist, in the 
same way the Progressive Conservative party 
here has always been traditionally high tariff. 
(The National Policy of 1878, plus the 1911 battle 
cry of No Truck Nor Trade With Yankees are 
two items worth recalling, in this connection). 
Now not only are the Republicans isolationist, 
but they are closer to Wall Street. In a sense, 



when Wall Street 
speaks, the Re¬ 
publican Party 
speaks, and vice 
versa. Neither is 
it very keen 
about the Mar¬ 
shall Plan. First 
of all, it was 
started by the 
Democrats, and 
that damns i t 
anyway. Secondly, 
they believe that 
the Marshall Plan 
is throwing good 
money after bad. 

Thirdly, the tra¬ 
ditional isolation¬ 
ist policy is strict¬ 
ly Us For Ourselves. These people are quite will¬ 
ing to let the rest of the world go by. It is no use 
for us to argue about the morals or ethics of 
this; the plain fact is that this is the way a good 
many million Republicans feel about things. 

The hostility to the Marshall Plan also indi¬ 
cates at least nothing better than a lukewarm 
interest in any help to Canada. Certainly, the 
U.S would not object to a straight loan, as such, 
it that is what we want. But it would be a cold¬ 
blooded cash proposition. The Marshall Plan is 
really give-away. It envisions the judicious giv¬ 
ing away of money to get the world back on its 
feet. It is seen as the preferable alternative to 
letting the world starve, or more likely, slip 
into a Soviet satellite. Canada, of course, would 
hope to benefit in the same sort of way, not per¬ 
haps by a straight handout as such, but from 
some kind of gift, or arrangement, which would 
permit us to keep on importing what we seem to 
want, from the United States. 

But no matter what name you give it, I cannot 
see that we are doing anything else but going 
hat in hand to United States. Nor are they likely 
to succumb to the argument that we offer a great 
market for U.S. goods. 

I HAVE heard a cynical United States news- 
4 paperman in the Press Gallery say: “We’re 
not worrying. The world’s so short of goods that 
if we don’t sell to you, somebody else will buy 
our U.S. goods.” 

That sounds too much like the truth to be 
funny. At this moment, we are not doing Uncle 
Sam any particular favor. The favor is on his 
side. This then, puts us in a humiliating posi¬ 
tion, and it makes us, as I said at the outset, 
glorified pan-handlers. 

Now my contacts around this Olympus of ours 
talk frequently on the phone to New York, and 
sometimes those phones happen to be in Wall 
Street. If you accept this as an authority, I can 
tell you that Wall Street advises us not to count 
on anything. They indicate that next year is a 
presidential year, that the Republicans are not 
interested in any Marshall Plan, and that any 
help, if given, will be very 
small. In other words, 
the Yanks aren’t coming- 
across. 

This puts us back where 
I began, with austerity. 

Much that we import from 
United States we need, but 
much we could do without. 

Turn to page 38 
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For sure protection at reasonable cost, put 
Imperial 3-Star Anti-Freeze in the radiator of your car, 
truck and tractor this winter. This top quality alcohol 
anti-freeze gives you everything you need in your cool¬ 
ing system. It contains an inhibitor to retard evapora¬ 
tion. It will not corrode the cooling system. It gives 
complete protection at lowest temperatures. 

Be ready for the first cold spell—order your supply now! 
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These good beef cattle represent marketings estimated at $75 million, which would be 
seriously affected by a prolonged packinghouse strike. 


Packinghouse Strike 

Welfare of farmers threatened by illegal strike of 14,000 employees 


T HE meat packing industry in 
Canada was a $500-million busi¬ 
ness in 1945, the last year for 
which the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics issued a report. In 1946, Can¬ 
ada Packers Limited, the largest of the 
packing companies and the only one to 
publicize its operations widely, sold 
products to the value of $209 million, of 
which $163 million was spent for the 
purchase of livestock and other ma¬ 
terials. In all, there are 152 slaughter¬ 
ing establishments in Canada, of which 
110 are in eastern Canada. About 40 per 
cent of Canada’s meat is uninspected; 
and of the remainder about three- 
quarters, or 45 per cent of the total is 
processed by the “Big Three,” Canada 
Packers, Swift Canadian Company, 
and Burns and Company. 

Wage earners in the three big com¬ 
panies are organized into unions of 
the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America and number about 14,000. 
Negotiations for a new wage agreement 
have been under way for several 
months, in which the Union has been 
seeking an average wage increase of 
17% cents per hour and a basic wage 
of 92 cents per hour. The 3,500 em¬ 
ployees of Swifts struck on August 27, 
the company having offered only three 
cents. The other two large companies 
offered a five-cent increase, which was 
not satisfactory to the Union and 10,- 
000 additional workers were called out. 
This produced a nation-wide tie-up of 
the meat packing industry, which, as 
The Country Guide goes to press, has 
tied up 20 Big-Three plants and eight 
others, just as the fall run of livestock 
is about to begin. 

Already, reports from Alberta indi¬ 
cate that prices at community livestock 
auction sales have fallen off to the ex¬ 
tent of one cent or more per pound 
as a result of the strike; and the di¬ 
rectors of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, meeting at Kelowna, esti¬ 
mated the value of livestock likely to 
be affected by the strike, if continued, 
at $75 million. That the farmer’s stake 
in the controversy is recognized by both 
parties has been evidenced by state¬ 
ments issued for farm consumption by 
the Union and by each of the Big 
Three. 

Eight of the nine provincial govern¬ 
ments and the Dominion government 
are in an unhappy position as a result 
of the strike, because of problems con¬ 
nected with labor jurisdiction. At this 
writing, a conference of labor ministers 
of seven provinces has just concluded, 
at which Alberta, Saskatchewan, Mani¬ 


toba and New Brunswick joined in a 
request for a common conciliator, sug¬ 
gesting L. W. Brockington. British 
Columbia had agreed in principle. 
Prince Edward Island announced that 
it would take over the packing plant 
at Charlottetown and operate it, to 
provide a continuing market for Island 
livestock, especially hogs; and Sas¬ 
katchewan which likewise has no com¬ 
pulsory conciliation law, has stated 
that the government will, if necessary, 
operate the strike-bound plants, under 
the Trade Union Act. New Brunswick 
and British Columbia have stated that 
they will’ not operate plants in these 
provinces. Quebec declared the strike 
illegal and stripped the Union of its 
rights as a bargaining agency. 

AT the Toronto labor ministers’ con- 
ference, six of the provinces—those 
with compulsory conciliation laws— 
declared the strike illegal. Existing con¬ 
ciliation legislation is fairly uniform, 
requiring peaceful negotiation, follow¬ 
ed if necessary, by application for con¬ 
ciliation. This, in turn, provides for 
the appointment of a conciliation of¬ 
ficer, who reports to the minister of 
labor. If he reports unfavorably, an 
arbitration board is appointed, which in 
turn reports to the minister. If con¬ 
ciliation has been found impossible, a 
strike may not take place within a 
further period of 14 days. Packinghouse 
workers struck without a request being 
made to any province for conciliation. 
No province except Quebec has inter¬ 
vened to make good the law, which 
provides penalties for failure to comply. 
Reason given: Fining unions, or jail¬ 
ing local leaders, would not advance 
settlement of the dispute and would 
create martyrs unnecessarily. Reason 
not given: Votes would be lost through 
alienation of labor support generally. 

Western stock men, in fear of heavy 
losses because of inability to market 
finished animals, have urged opening of 
the U.S. market, even though this 
might raise retail beef prices 10 to 12 
cents per pound. Directors of the Can¬ 
adian Federation of Agriculture sup¬ 
ported this view to the extent of urging 
establishment of an export control 
board, which would equalize among 
producers the higher U.S. price bene¬ 
fit and shut off the export flow when 
the strike was settled. Arguments 
against opening up the U.S. market 
now are that it would: (1) drain 
Canada of beef supplies already limited 
by the strike; (2) lead to increases in 
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Safeway’s Farm Reporter keeps tab 
on how farmers make work easier, 
cut operating costs, improve crop 
quality. Safeway reports, (not neces- 
sarily endorses) his findings because 
we Safeway people know that ex' 
changing good ideas helps every¬ 
body, including us. After all, almost 
a fourth of our customers are farm 
folks. 


Au-Mathc* Cab 
tor Tractor 


7ractor f/trcH For 
Two 8 -foot //orst-Drawn 8/rotrs 



The hitch for the first binder must be redesigned to suit the 
tractor. The long pole and tongue truck is removed and 
replaced with a short, well-braced tongue. The hook-up to 
the tractor should be strong and solid as it carries the strain 
of both binders. 

The rear binder is pulled by a long chain or cable which is 
fastened to the front binder at point 
A in the drawing. The chain passes 


Cliff Simpson of Unity, Saskatchewan, beats the 
bad weather with this cab on his tractor. Built of 
1-inch angle iron welded together, Mr. Simpson 
has hinged the windows together with a door at 
the back for the driver. Can be used in all kinds of 
weather and day and night operations. 


TRACTOR 


GRAIN 


EXTRA BRACE 


underneath the frame of the first 
binder and should be held down to 
keep it clear of the sprocket that 
drives the platform canvas, and 
should also be guided through a ring 
or loop at point B to avoid swinging 
on comers. A similar guide is placed 
to the right of the tongue truck on 
the second binder. The chain should 
be about 18 feet long. 


FRONT BINDER 


STEERING ARM 


CHAIN 


•SPACER BAR 


/Ju Tdea Sarehmy Customers 
L/ke ts Cash-And-Carry 


GRAIN 


RING TO HOLD CHAIN. CLEAR OF W(IeEi‘ 


•CHAIN 


The success of the hitch depends 
upon getting the binders spaced 
properly and the steering arms of 


It costs a grocer more to run his Ai*, Aa r 

business when he maintains charge 

accounts for his customers and WrAk 

delivers purchases to homes in his wTr\ 

own truck. To “make back” such jgyjwWjP \ 

extra expenses a grocer needs to sell " 1 —Tjr™ aT \ 
at higher retail prices. . ■. ■ 

The Safeway cash-and-carry idea * 1 

saves delivery costs and extra book¬ 
keeping. Customers pay for what 

they buy when they buy it—and do their own “delivering.” So at the 
store—just as along the way from producer to consumer—efficient 
distribution helps Safeway keep down costs. This benefits farm families 
both as producers and consumers. For Safeway buys at going prices or 
higher and—by eliminating needless marketing costs—makes it possible 
for more people to afford the food they need. 


REAR BINDER 


/ ', • ” — " j—^ < j the right length. Arm F, G, H 
/ f • ‘ 4 * 1 • l , . 1 * (a 4x4 or strong piece of angle 

-X '/: iron) should be clamped to the first binder at G and H. 

,/// Before pulling into the field, the tractor should be hitched to 
binder and driven around the yard with final adjustments being 
| made after a try-out on turning corners. 

This hitch was developed by E. A. Hardy, Professor of Agricultural 
| Engineering, University of Saskatchewan. 


Craw Cuyator and Ctoraos Buy 


® Safeway buys direct, sells direct, to cut “in-between” costs 

© Safeway buys regularly, offering producers a steady market; when 
purchasing from farmers Safeway accepts no brokerage either 
directly or indirectly 


This grain elevator and storage bin is in use on the farm of Clarence 
Johnk, Milo, Alberta. The grain hopper holds about 300 bushels of 
wheat and has elevator for unloading wheat into trucks. An engine 
of two and one-half horsepower on top of the hopper operates the 
elevator to unload the wheat. When grain trucks are full, combine 
dumps wheat into this storage bin. Grain is later transferred to truck 
by elevator to be hauled to the railroad cars or permanent storage 


• Safeway pays going prices or better, never offers a price lower 


elevator. 


than producer quotes 

• Safeway stands ready to help move surpluses 

• Safeway sells at lower prices, made possible by direct, less costly 
distribution . . • so consu mers can afford to increase their con 
sumption. 

SAFEWAY —r the neighborhood grocery stores 
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to an increase from the low point 
reached last year. 

All provinces in Canada show some 
increase, Alberta indicating the ieast, 
with only 2.6 per cent. In Saskatche¬ 
wan, the increase is 6.7 per cent and in 
Manitoba 12.7 per cent. British Colum¬ 
bia’s smaller hog population of 76,600 
indicates an increase of 13.8 per cent. 
Biggest percentage increases occurred 
in Quebec (22.3 per cent) and in Nova 
Scotia (23.5 per cent) Ontario, with 
2,244,700 hogs showed an increase of 
11.5 per cent or exactly the same as 
the Dominion average. New Brunswick, 
with an increase of 18.7 per cent, and 
Prince Edward Island with 6.8 per cent, 
complete the coast-to-coast picture. 
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the cost of living, already high enough 
to cause concern among consumers; (3) 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
fill Canada’s contract with the United 
Kingdom; (4) imply acquiescence by 
the Dominion government in a strike 
already declared illegal by six provin¬ 
cial governments; (5) prolong settle¬ 
ment of the strike itself, at a time 
when a further 21 unions (independent), 
/ including 15 in the West and six in On- 
■ 1 tario, have taken strike votes over 
similar wage demands. 


Canada's 1947 Crop 

the second wheat crop estimate by 
* the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on September 15 was for an outturn of 
329,400,000 bushels of wheat in the 
prairie provinces. This compares with 
400 million bushels last year, and repre¬ 
sents a decline of 17.7 per cent. Although 
the crop is a disappointment to many 
individuals, to the country as a whole, 
and to the needy in other countries, it 
is actually only nine per cent below the 
25-year average and 10.5 per cent below 
the average of the past ten years, which 
included two crops of more than 500 
million bushels and another of 494 mil¬ 
lion. In 1941, 1943 and 1945, the prairie 
provinces took off wheat crops of less 
than 300 million bushels, so that we 
have had alternating poor and good 
crops on the prairies since the 1938-40 
period, when there were three good 
crops in succession following the dis¬ 
astrous year of 1937, which saw the 
smallest wheat crop since 1914. 

All old-timers remember the marvel¬ 
lous crop of 1915, when 360 million 
bushels were harvested. An interesting 
coincidence is that the average prairie 
crop for the last 25 years has almost 
exactly equalled the big crop of 1915. 
That was Manitoba’s record wheat year, 
when she harvested 69.3 million bushels. 
At that time, however, Alberta’s crop 
was less than the crop in Manitoba. 
While Saskatchewan grew a record crop 
up to that time (224 million bushels), 
she has twice since then produced more 
than 300 million bushels, and has estab¬ 
lished a 25-year average of 192 million 
bushels. Alberta, which had never pro¬ 
duced 100 million bushels up to 1926, 
with the exception of one 144-million- 
bushel crop in 1923, has built up a 25- 
year average of 119 million bushels. 

Since 1909, the three prairie provinces 
have produced more than 11.5 billion 
bushels of wheat, of which more than 
nine billion bushels have been produced 
since 1921. Moreover, none of these fig¬ 
ures includes the current 1947 crop. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mani¬ 
toba this year has a wheat crop only 
one million bushels above her long-time 
average, while Saskatchewan is down 12 
million bushels below her long-time 
average, and Alberta is 14 million 
bushels down, according to present 
estimates. 

Early reports of protein content, how¬ 
ever, show a higher protein for nearly 
3,724 samples tested earlier in the sea¬ 
son, than last year. Last year’s average 
protein content was 13.8 per cent, 
whereas the tests this year show 14.4 per 
cent, with Saskatchewan highest at 15 
percent, Alberta next with 13.6 per cent, 
and Manitoba lowest with 13.5 per cent. 


frot » ~ 7 

HYDRAULIC FARMHAND &ck to fe ed "7 f# 

HANDLES ALL FARM LIFTING J 

Put hay in wagons or feed lot 

_-T"" \ at 6 tons per half hour with 

\ Hydraulic Farmhand; frozen 
- \ stacks opened by huge bites; all 

■ \ operated with one hand hy- 

■'K " roHM draulic control. Feed cattle all 

1 \ winter without a pitchfork in 

\ your hand. All lifting jobs made 
\ c^oOS' ' \ easy with Farmhand’s Mobile 

I** .nc, Power wherever you need it; 

\ lifts 3,000 21 feet; attachments 

1 ait handle over 42 heavy farm jobs. 

Low in price; handles farm jobs 
for a lifetime; none worn out in 
8 year’s work. For haying, 
Send postcard today for harvesting, feeding, clearing 
illustrated folder and brush or any job where there is 
name of nearest dealer. a weight lifting problem. 


About Livestock 

nEGINNING September 1, the United 
A* Kingdom now pays $29 for 100 
pounds of Grade A Wiltshire bacon, 
f.o.b. Canadian seaboard, and will con¬ 
tinue to pay this price until the end of 
1948. As a result, a further increase in, 
hog prices to farmers was therefore ef¬ 
fective on Monday, September 1. Con¬ 
currently, the Canadian Meat Board 
announced that domestic hog quotas 
were abolished as at the same date, 
which means that there now are no 
restrictions on the slaughter of hogs, or 
on the distribution of pork for Cana¬ 
dian consumption. 


THE Dominion Department of Agri- 
* culture announced September 15 
that cattle, sheep, goats, other rumin¬ 
ants and swine from Scotland may now 
be imported into Canada, owing to free¬ 
dom from foot-and-mouth disease in 
Scotland since early this year. 

Animals must be embarked at a Scot¬ 
tish port and the vessel carrying them 
must come direct to Canada without 
touching any English, Irish or foreign 
port. Imported animals must also be 
accompanied by an affidavit certifying 
that the animals have been in Scotland 
for 60 days preceding embarkation, and 
that the feed taken on board with them 
was grown in Scotland. 


THE Minister of National Health and 
* Welfare announced in September 
that Canadian livestock owners may 
now buy penicillin and sulphas for 
veterinary use without prescription, and 
on the signature of the purchaser. Reg¬ 
ulations under the Food and Drugs Act 
have been amended to make this pos¬ 
sible. It is now possible for any livestock 
owner known to a druggist, or intro¬ 
duced by someone who is known to the 
druggist, to purchase sulphas or pen¬ 
icillin for veterinary use. The druggist 
must keep a record of such sales in the 
samp way that sales of poison are 
•recorded. It is provided too that only 
packages of these drugs overprinted as 
intended for veterinary use, can be sold 
in this way, and that ordinary packages 
of these drugs may not be sold for 
veterinary use. 


FALL is the ideal time to enjoy a carefree, un- 
* crowded vacation. Plan to enjoy the balmy 
climate of World Famous Pacific Coast resorts. See 
Vancouver, Portland, San Francisco and Hollywood. 
You can afford a fall vacation via Greyhound. Fares 
are surprisingly low! 


INTERESTING to Holstein cattle 
A breeders in Canada, who some months 
ago supplied Britain with a large con¬ 
signment of purebred animals, are the 
results of a British Friesian sale in Eng¬ 
land in June. The Farmer and Stock 
Breeder comments on “the enormous 
number of breeders in attendance and 
the exceptional display of bidding,” 
when four-figure guinea prices were 
paid for 26 out of 171 animals sold to 
make a general average of £751 ($3,025). 

Two herds contributed to this sale, 
the dams of the heifers from one herd 
averaging 12,060 pounds of 3.42 per cent 
milk for 303 lactations; and the dams of 
the heifers sold from the other herd 
averaging 11,721 pounds of 3.54 per cent 
milk for 342 lactations. Their combined 


Consult your local GREYHOUND Agent 
for full information. 


Hog Population Increasing 

IIOG numbers in Canada as at June 1, 
A A 1947, were approximately at the 
same figure as at January 1, 1940. The 
June 1 survey, conducted by the Domin¬ 
ion Bureau of Statistics, indicates that 
hog numbers increased from 4,910,000 as 
at June 1, 1946, to 5,473,000 as of the 
same date this year. The increase 
amounted to 11.5 per cent, and indicates 
that the rapid decrease from the peak 
of 8,148,000 in June, 1943, is giving way 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Guide 
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FARMERS IH1 I/I IT 

AND THEY KEEP IT STRONG, VIGOROUS AND ACTIVE 


Every load of grain ... whether it be your entire crop or a goodly 
share ... delivered at your Local U.G.G. Elevator helps keep this 
farmer-owned Co-operative STRONG, VIGOROUS AND ACTIVE 
. . . WORKING IN AND FOR THE FARMERS’ INTEREST. 


A Farmer-owned Co-operative must maintain a strong, 
sound, healthy capital and credit structure for the protection 
of its members as well as for their efficient service. U.G.G. 
has always served its farmer-members loyally and well in 
this vital respect. Y our deliveries of grain at U.G.G. Ele¬ 
vators assures the continuance of this necessary protection of your financial 
interest and that of every farmer-member. 


To maintain alert personnel at U.G.G. Elevators and 
Terminals, and the most modern, up-to-date facilities for 
handling grain with speed, accuracy and satisfaction is the 
constant aim of this farmer-owned Co-operative. Your 
grain deliveries and the purchase of your farm and home 
needs at U.G.G. Elevators assures the extension and improvement of U.G.G. 
farmer-member services. 


Programmes of Education and Research will continue to be 
initiated and supported by U.G.G. in the interest of its 
farmer-members. An ever-watchful eye will continue to be 
kept on the national and world agricultural picture by this 
farmer-owned Co-operative. Your deliveries of grain at 
'.G.G. Elevators help develop and expand this valuable service to Agriculture. 


CO-OPERATE WITH tJ.Ci.G. 

DELIVER"MORE THAN BEFORE" 

AT YOUR LOCAL U.G.G. ELEVATOR 

Keep this pioneer Farmer Co-operative Strong. Vigo f ous and Acti/e in yoUT interest 





United Grain Growers Limited 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon. 
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averages were 11,880 pounds of 3.48 per 
cent milk for 645 lactations. 

* * * 

'THE chairman of the International 
^ Wool Secretariat, Dr. Edgar Booth, 
told New Zealand sheep farmers not 
long ago that, “Only about three- 


quarters of a pound of scoured wool is 
available for each person in the world. 
Some have never worn wool, some 
could never afford to _ buy wool, but 
even the total number of potential 
small buyers means that wool will be 
in short supply, if its merits are pressed 
on the world market.” 


urgent aspect of the food production 
program; and while it will be impos¬ 
sible to purchase as much as will be 
needed, owing to the world cereal short¬ 
age, the Ministers of Food, and Agricul¬ 
ture recognize the basic importance of 
this problem in relation to increased 
livestock production. 


British Farming Gets Its Chance 

British farmers given a long-sought opportunity for unrestricted production 


W7HEN the British trade and financial 
™ crisis came to a head at the be¬ 
ginning of August, British farming was 
given the green light with all speed 
limits removed. From now on the 
British farmer can produce to his 
heart’s content, knowing that he will 
receive top priority for labor, housing 
and production machinery. Prices have 
been geared upward, with minimum 
average annual prices for livestock and 
livestock products guaranteed for the 
most part, to 1951-52. Production goals 
are sky high, with all active controls 
wiped out. Farmers are warned, how¬ 
ever, that should individual farmers’ 
output not add up to efficient national 
production, the government may find 
it necessary to declare a national 
emergency and invoke clause 95, Part 2, 
of The Agriculture Act, by which it is 
empowered to issue cropping orders 

The production program presented to 
British agriculture is an increase of 20 
per cent, or more than $400 million by 
value, by 1951-52. This increase would, 
according to government figures, in¬ 
crease British agricultural production 
to approximately 15 per cent above the 
peak output of the war years, since 
about four per cent reduction has taken 
place since the end of the war. Present 
agricultural production is estimated at 
2.4 billion dollars. 

During the next five years, very strong 
emphasis will be placed on bacon, eggs, 
beef, mutton, cereals (including flax) 
and milk. It is expected that about half 
of the increased production will be 
secured from higher efficiency in agri¬ 
culture, and the other half from addi¬ 
tions to the resources within agricul¬ 
ture. Stated briefly, the production of 
meat and eggs is to be expanded, part 
of the wartime increase in wheat and 
barley production is to be restored, and 
400,000 acres of flax added to the crop 
area, the latter, not only because there 
is a world shortage of linseed oil but 
because for every three tons of flax pro¬ 
duced, two tons of linseed oil cake be¬ 
come available for livestock feeders. 

Overall, 90 per cent of the expansion 
will come from meat, milk and eggs. The 
acreage of potatoes and sugar beets will 
be reduced, but wheat is to be in¬ 
creased from 41 per cent to 60 per cent 
above pre-war, barley 23 per cent, or 179 
per cent above pre-war, oats six per 
cent, or 56 per cent above pre-war. In 
livestock production, eggs are to go up 
74 per cent, or 52 per cent above pre¬ 
war, pigs 60 per cent, or eight per cent 
below pre-war, beef 17 per cent, or 10 
per cent above pre-war, mutton and 
lamb seven per cent, and milk 16 per 
cent. 

•THE government program also in- 
* eludes four new subsidies or payments 
to agriculture. These include the pay¬ 
ment of about $16 per acre for grass 
land three years old or older, which is 
plowed up between August 21, 1947, and 
December 31, 1949, and resown, or sown 
to approved crops and approved by the 
County Agricultural Executive Com¬ 
mittee. Payment will be made of the 
same amount per head for steer calves, 
and $12 per head for heifer calves of 
approved types, if raised to one year old. 
Details of a scheme for encouraging 
grass conservation are to be announced 
later. The fourth item includes free 
service from bulls of beef breeds main¬ 
tained at artificial insemination centres. 


New. prices have already been an¬ 
nounced for 1947, and in advance until 
1949 for all principal farm products. In 
most cases, guaranteed prices are sea¬ 
sonal averages. Price increases in most 
cases are substantial and have three ob¬ 
jects in view. First is to make available 
to farmers, money with which to pur¬ 
chase breeding animals, machinery and 
other means of production. Second is to 
allow for an increase in the wages of 
farm labor allowed by the Agricultural 
Wages Board on August 19; and the 
third object is to establish new and 


higher minimum prices for livestock 
products up to 1951-52, “as a measure 
of confidence and stability.” 

Farm machinery will be provided to 
the greatest extent possible, principally 
by restricting exports and importing 
such items as combines and pick¬ 
up balers. Owing to serious world short¬ 
age of heavy tractors and equipment, it 
is not expected that demand can be 
fully met for these items. It is expected 
that British production of medium and 
light tractors and equipment will be 
sufficient to almost meet the demand. 

Every possible effort will be made to 
increase the amount of available feed¬ 
ing stuffs. This is regarded as a most 


T was calculated that the number of 

prisoners of war working in Britain in 
September would be 110,000, and that by 
September, 1948, the great majority of 
these will have been repatriated. One 
hundred thousand addition agricultural 
laborers will be needed, and it is ex¬ 
pected that the government may find it 
impossible to fully meet this need. Ten 
thousand foreign laborers, including 
Poles and European volunteer workers, 
have already been recruited, but it is 
hoped to double the number by early 
next summer. 

Housing is closely related to labor. 
Agriculture has been relieved of the 
call-up for military service, which will 
enable British farms to retain 15,030 


additional men. For the housing of 
workers, the highest degree of priority 
will be granted to houses for agricul¬ 
tural workers, as well as miners and 
key workers in development areas. 

In all aspects of this increased pro¬ 
duction program for agriculture, the 
government will have the full support 
and co-operation of the National 
Farmers’ Union of England and Wales,, 
and presumably its sister organizations 
in Scotland and Northern Ireland. The 
president, James Turner, who is also 
president of the International Federa¬ 
tion of Agricultural Producers, issued 
a stirring challenge to the farmers of 
Britain to justify the faith which the 



[Guide photo. 

These big, costly, self-propelled combines will hum more happily next year, now that a 
two-dollar wheat price has been arranged with Britain for the 1948 crop • 
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Elevators at Cabri, Saskone of the few nine-elevator points on the prairies. 
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government was placing in them. Mr. 
Turner said in part: 

“The size of this opportunity is a 
measure of our responsibility as an in¬ 
dustry: To serve the people of this 
country by safeguarding our food sup¬ 
plies, not from hostile attacks this time, 
but from the more insidious and 
paralyzing possibility of economic cat¬ 
astrophe (or national bankruptcy) 


Dairy Commission for New Zealand 

N EW ZEALAND is an important dairy 
exporting country. Cheese and but¬ 
ter to the value of more than $90 mil¬ 
lion were exported in 1942. 

For a long time New Zealand has had 
some form of public control of the ex¬ 
port of dairy products, in the form of 
export boards and commissions. In 
August of this year a dairy industry 
commission Was set up to carry out a 
scheme which had been developed out 
of protracted discussions between the 
dairy industry and the New Zealand 
government. New Zealand has not only 
a Dairy Board and a Dairy Industry 
Council, both of which had approved 
the scheme for a dairy industry com¬ 
mission, but it was also approved at 
the recent Dominion Dairy Conference. 

There had been a great deal of satis¬ 
faction in New Zealand with the pre¬ 
vious controls, owing to the amount of 
political influence which, it was charg¬ 
ed, had been exerted from time to time. 
It was this influence, chiefly from the 
office of the Minister of Finance, which 
representatives of New Zealand dairy¬ 
men fought hardest to have completely 
removed in the new set-up. 

Like all farm producers, New Zealand 
dairymen want a price based on the 
cost of production. They also want sta¬ 
bility, and a guaranteed price. They 
do not want their affairs mixed up with 
party politics. Consequently it has been 
viewed as a substantial victory for the 
producers of New Zealand that the 
government agreed to pass legislation 
setting up the New Zealand Dairy Com¬ 
mission, on a basis agreed on between 
the government and the dairy indus¬ 
try. This Commission is to consist of 
seven members, all to be appointed by 
the Governor-General on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Minister of Market¬ 
ing. Three of these will be nominated 
by the Minister and appointed after 
consultation with the Dairy Board. 
Three will be appointed from a panel 
of six nominated by the Dairy Board, 
and the Minister will consult the Dairy 
Board before making his recommenda¬ 
tions to the Governor-General. The 
seventh man will be chairman of the 
board, who will be nominated by the 
minister after consultation with the 
Dairy Board. His appointment will be 
for five years and he will be eligible for 
reappointment as chairman or as a 
member of the Commission. Other 
members of the Commission will also 
be appointed for five years and will be 
eligible for reappointment. 

It is provided that the chairman of 
the Commission shall not be a member 
of the Dairy Board or of either House 
of the Legislative Assembly. Neither 
shall he hold any paid office under the 
Crown or statutory corporation. 

The Primary Products Marketing Act 
of New Zealand was amended to give 
the Dairy Commission authority to 
handle, pool, advertise, transport and 
store any dairy produce covered by the 
Act. The Commission will make such 
arrangements as it sees fit for the ship¬ 
ment of dairy produce intended for ex¬ 
port, for insurance, and for all mat¬ 
ters necessary for the exercise of any 
of its powers. It may also make its own 
arrangements for the sale of dairy 
produce and will possess authority to 
purchase f.o.b. all butter and cheese 
for export. It may regulate local mar¬ 
ket costs and, most important of all, 
determine the guaranteed price to be 
paid for primary dairy products, hav¬ 
ing regard to the general economic sta¬ 
bility of New Zealand. 













Cheer Up 
your home with 

Wallpaper 


Above: the new "Americana ” pattern. 


Furniture courtesy A. V. Baron Antiques, Toronto 


and entertain with PRIDE 


Yes, in dining room and bedroom, in living 
room and halls, there’s a smart new vogue 
today for wallpaper. From coast to coast in 
Canada—discriminating, style-wise families 
are deciding on gaily lovely, warmly colorful 
wallpapers, for new pride . . . new beauty . . . 
and new pleasure in their homes. 

There’s a very definite reason! The new 
wallpapers are different. . . featuring entirely 
new creations by master designers. Color¬ 
ings?—here are rich new shades and tints. 


dreamily subtle, vigorously gay or softly 
warm, as you desire. Patterns?—you’ll revel 
in today’s wider choice . . . ranging from the 
sedately distinctive to new, exciting effects 
never before available in Canadian wallpapers. 

You owe it to your home and your good 
taste to see what’s new in the decorating 
field of today, at your wallpaper dealers. 
See with your own eyes and you will agree 
.. . for pride beyond price, it pays to decorate 
with wallpaper. 


above: the stunning 
" Glorious” pattern, ideal 
for the bedroom or hall. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL coupon 
below for valuable, idea-packed 
"Portfolio of Home Decorating 
Ideas.” A complete "idea kit!” Now 
on the press —you will receive your 
copy approximately October 1st. 
Please enclose 25c to cover part cost 
of handling and mailing. 


above: the richly effec¬ 
tive "Park Avenue ”, a 
distinctive pattern for 
the living room. 


PRODUCTS OF 
CANADIAN WALLPAPER 
MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


Canadian Wallpaper Manufacturers Limited, 

Dept. 0-4701, Metropolitan Building, Toronto 1, Ont. 

Enclosed find 25c. Please send me your "Portfolio of Home Decorating Ideas, 


WALLPAPERS 


Name _ 


MADE IN CANADA BY REG. N. BOXER COMPANY LIMITED . . . 
STAUNTON’S LIMITED . . . WATSON-FOSTER COMPANY LIMITED 


Address. 















Fairbanks-Morse 
Performance-Proved 
Farm Equipment 


Fairbanks-Morse 
ejector water 
systems can be 
installed off the 
well, are quiet, 
efficient, and 
easy to maintain. 


Fairbanks-M orse 
piston-type wa¬ 
ter systems, for 
shallow or deep 
wells, hav 
power-saving 
double-actin 
pump. 


Fairbanks-M orse 
Evans Oil Burn¬ 
ing Water Heat¬ 
ers offer lasting 
value and low- 
cost operation in 
a modern, fully 
automatic water 
heater. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
air-cooled engines 
are light and 
compact—ideal 
where an easily 
portable power 
unit is needed. 
% to 4 hp. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
water softeners 
make hard water 
wonderfully soft, 
require adding 
no chemicals ex¬ 
cept a little com¬ 
mon salt. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
deep well heads 
have a pressure 
chamber to 
equalize the load, 
reducing power 
requirements. 


Better Living...Delivered! 


Down into the basement of this farm 
home is going better living—countless 
hours of modern city comfort, conven¬ 
ience, and utility. 

It’s a performance-proved Fairbanks- 
Morse automatic water system. 

In the home it will provide an ever- 
ready supply of water for cooking, clean¬ 
ing, bathing, laundering, and dozens of 
other uses. 

On the farm it means uninterrupted 
water service for hen house, garden, 
milk house, and barn. 

For every member of the family it 
means more time for leisure and enjoy¬ 
ment—time saved from drudgery of car¬ 
rying water—productive time for more 
worth-while things. 


A Fairbanks-Morse water system will 
give you years of dependable service. It’s 
one of many laborsaving products for 
farm, home, and industry backed by 
117 years of manufacturing experience. 
... 

Performance-Proved. A tag on each Fair¬ 
banks-Morse water system tells how much 
the pump actually delivers. You’re not 
misled by mere theoretical ratings — you 
get the capacity you pay for! 

Fully Assembled. Most Fairbanks-Morse 
water systems come to you fully assembled 
—for quick, easy, economical installation. 

Get the Right Model. It’s no problem to 
determine what type and size of water 
system will give you the most lasting satis¬ 
faction and lowest operating cost. Just ask 
your nearby Fairbanks-Morse dealer; his 
advice is unbiased because his line is com¬ 
plete. See him soon. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


See your nearest FAIRBANKS-MORSE dealer to-day, or write: 


| WATER SYSTEMS.□ 

J LIGHTING PLANTS.□ 


The Canadian FAIRBANKS - MORSE Co., Limited 

J hamm N er N mls .□ Saint ■* olin * Montreal * Toronto • Winnipeg • Edmonton • Vancouver 

(Send this coupon to nearest branch ) 

Please send me information on the items indicated. 


I GRAIN GRINDERS.□ 

j WINDMILLS.□ 

! WIND CHARGERS.□ 

II ELECTRIC FENCES.□ 

I HAND PUMPS.□ 

I WATER SOFTENERS.□ 

I WASH MACHINES.□ 

9 SCALES.□ 

I OIL-BURNING SPACE 

1 HEATERS.□ 

I OIL-BURNING WATER 
U HEATERS..□ 


Name.. 


Address.. 
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/Letdown 
of milk 


[Univ. Wisconsin diagram. 

1 he cow responds to certain stimuli and f *lets down” her milk. The diagram explains why . 


LIVE¬ 

STOCK 


Get All The Milk Quickly 

By T. L. TOWNSEND 

Imitate the calf who doesn't waste minutes at meal-time 


I T is not often that one may obtain 
something for nothing, but the 
good milker will extract more milk 
in less time and have less udder 
trouble than the poor milker, so the 
cost of the extra effort is something 
less than nothing. 

High milk production per cow can 
be obtained only if the cow is milked 
properly, has the inherent ability to 
produce a lot of milk, is fed enough of 
the right kind of feed, and has good 
care. Any one of these may be the 
limiting factor in milk production, but 
the importance of proper milking is 
most often ignored. A poor job of milk¬ 
ing will ruin the production of a well- 
fed, potentially high-producing cow, 
and most cows would give more milk 
than they do from the feed they are 
fed, if the job of milking was better 
understood and the principles of good 
milking put into wider practice. 

Dr. E. W. Petersen of the University 
of Minnesota has made a special study 
of how a cow’s udder functions and 
how milk is produced. His talks and 
moving pictures have been heard and 
seen by thousands, but the job of milk¬ 
ing, in most dairy barns, continues to 
be poor. Everyone knows that there are 
good and poor hand milkers, but there 
is an even greater difference between 
milking machine operators. We train 
all of our machine men in the science 
as well as the art of good milking, but 
only a few develop into top milkers. A 
poor milker will dry a cow up in due 
time and a top operator will get several 
thousand pounds of milk more in a 
year from a high-producing, well-fed 
cow than what an average good milker 
may do. Some cows are much more 
temperamental than others and it is 
the good operator who gets the most 
out of this kind of cow. 

Most good cows will milk well for the 
first few months after they freshen. 
The difference between good and poor 
milking shows up in the latter part of 
the lactation. Dr. Petersen makes the 
statement: “The best way to dry up a 
cow is to quit milking her. The next 
best is to put a poor milker on her. It 
takes longer, but it gets the same 
result.” 

Good milking improves production, 
reduces udder trouble and the time re¬ 
quired to do the job. 

When the calf starts to suckle its 
mother, the warmth and moisture of 
the mouth acting on two nerves on the 
end of the teat, telegraph a message 
through the cow’s nervous system to 
the brain which, in turn, transmits the 
message to the pituitary gland at the 
back of the head. In response, a hor¬ 
mone is dumped into the blood stream, 
in which it is carried to the cow’s ud¬ 
der in from a minute to a minute and a 


half. There it acts on the muscles sur¬ 
rounding the very small milk cells, 
called alveoli. These contract and 
squeeze the milk into the ducts which 
lead to the teat canal and the cow is 
then ready to be milked. The same re¬ 
flex action must take place whether 
the cow is milked by hand or machine. 
If milking is delayed and not completed 
in from seven to 10 minutes the effects 
of the hormone wear off and the cow 
does not continue to let down her milk. 
Thus, a cow should first be properly 
conditioned to let down her milk. Then 
she must be milked immediately and 
fast. There can be no serious delay be¬ 
tween conditioning the cow and milk¬ 
ing her. This is true whether the cow 
is milked by hand or by machine. 

Some cows are easily conditioned and 
let down their milk readily; some of 
them too readily for their own good, 
unless milked at once. Others have to 
be humored. Most cows will let down 
their milk readily if their udders are 
vigorously massaged with a woollen 
cloth that has been in a pail of warm 
water, over 120 degrees Fahrenheit, but 
under 150 degrees and partially wrung 
out. As soon as the milk fills the teat 
and distends it, the milking machine 
should be put on, but not before. This 
saves time in the end and cleaner milk 
is produced. 

The calf never takes much more than 
about half of the teat in its mouth at 
one time, otherwise it would cut off the 
milk supply. Likewise, a milking ma¬ 
chine should not be allowed to creep up 
on the cow’s teat and cut off the cir¬ 
culation and the milk flow, which it will 
do if it reaches the cow’s udder. As 
soon as the milk stops flowing, the teat 
cups should be removed, as they will 
injure the tender membranes if there 
is no milk in the teat to cushion the 
action of the milker. 

/"«OOD machine milking requires that 
^ the teat cups be not put on until 
the cow has let down her milk; that 
they be not permitted to creep up too 
far and cut off circulation; and that 
they be removed as. soon as milk stops 
flowing. The machine itself must be 
maintained in good condition, the 
vacuum at the proper level, the pulsa¬ 
tions at the right speed, the air line 
clean, free from hair and dirt and 
properly installed, and the milk liners, 
or inflations, in the best of condition. 

Good hand milking consists in prop¬ 
erly preparing the cow for milking so 
as to get a prompt “let-down” of milk, 
as with machine milking, and then tak¬ 
ing it away from the cow as quickly 
as possible. The teat should be squeezed 
with the full hand and with strong, 
even pressure, allowing the teat to fill 
completely, and squeezing out all of the 



When you switch to Auto-Lite, you can be sure your 
money buys top-quality wire and cable, spark plugs and 
batteries. Auto-Lite products are engineered to give 
you outstanding benefits like Auto-Lite Sta-Ful, the 
amazing new battery that needs water only 3 times a 
year in normal car use. Whenever electrical units need 
replacement see your dealer. Let him tell 

P you why thousands of enthusiastic motorists 
are enjoying better car performance—why 
1 you should switch to Auto-Lite. 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE LIMITED 

TORONTO, 1 ONTARIO 


LINA ROMAY—-CLIFF ARQUETTE 
GORDON JENKINS' 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 

EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT 

DOMINION NETWORK 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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milk at each stroke. Past, jerky motions 
do not get the milk as well as a strong, 
even full hand squeeze. It takes more 
forearm muscle, but is the main differ¬ 
ence between good and poor hand milk¬ 
ing. Good hand milkers, as well as the 
good machine operators, must know 
their cows and treat each one as an in¬ 
dividual in order to get the best re¬ 
sponse. One cannot beat the milk out 
of a cow with a milking stool or pitch 
fork, but she will let down her milk 
readily if she likes the operator. 

In large herds where there are sev¬ 
eral men required to do the milking we 
have found that the best work is done 
when the operator handles only one 
machine, or one unit, but does the 
whole job. He prepares his cow for 
milking, puts the machine on at the 
right time, watches that the teat cups 
do not creep up and takes them off the 
moment the milk stops flowing. He 
strips the cow with the machine, checks 
her afterwards to make sure that there 
is a complete milk-out, and weighs the 
milk from each cow. Each man has his 
own string of cows and will milk 
around 15 cows an hour. Some may do 
better than that, but no milker likes 
to finish 20 minutes after the others are 
through, so everyone “steps on it” 
while the milking job is underway. 

In a recent study made in the State 
of Washington, of machine milking on 
commercial dairy farms, some inter¬ 
esting facts were ascertained. This was 
an analysis of how milking was actual¬ 
ly being done on representative farms 
in that State, not necessarily the best 
farms or the poorest. 

Machines were left on cows an aver¬ 
age of 5.9 minutes in the 37 dairies 
studied. The time ranged from 3.1 to 
14.7 minutes per cow. In only four cases 
were the machines removed in the 
recommended three to four-minute in¬ 
terval. 

Only two dairies used one man to 
one machine. In one case the operator 
averaged 4.6 minutes per cow, the other 
five minutes per cow. The average time 
for all dairies was 4.8 minutes and an 
average of 2.7 machines per man was 


used. Apparently not a great deal was 
gained in time by the additional 
machines and undoubtedly considerable 
milk was lost where more than two 
units per operator were used. 

One man to two machines, or units, 
was the most popular combination and 
we assume that the milk from each cow 
was not weighed. This combination of 
two machines to one man saved two 
minutes per cow per man, as compared 
to one machine to one man, but it 
would not be well to assume that they 
produced the same amount of milk per 
cow. Where one man used three 
machines he saved about another min¬ 
ute per cow. The extra time required 
to wash the milking machines and the 
extra investment in milker units is not 
computed in the time required to do the 
job of milking. 

An average of 3.6 minutes per cow 
per man was used to do the milking 
in herds where hand stripping was 
eliminated and 5.2 minutes was used 
in herds where cows were hand strip¬ 
ped. It required an average of 69 sec¬ 
onds to hand strip each cow. The men 
who hand stripped, left the machine on 
their cows longer than the ones that 
stripped their cows with the machine. 
It would be logical to assume that the 
machines could be left on a shorter 
time if hand stripping were to follow, 
but this was not the case in the dairies 
studied. 

The amount of milk produced per 
cow was not related to the time requir¬ 
ed to milk the cow, or the time the 
machines were on the cows. The mach¬ 
ines were left for the shortest time on 
the highest producing cows. The herds 
where the least time per cow was spent 
milking were the highest producing 
herds. 

It seems ridiculous that it should, as 
a rule, take longer to extract five 
pounds of milk from one cow’s udder 
than it does 25 to 30 or more pounds 
from another, but it is a fact. It is just 
one more reason why the well-fed, 
properly milked, high-producing cow is 
more profitable than the low producer. 


Swine Breeding Stock 

The lack of any one of several factors may be costly 


MOT even the most skilful breeders of 
swine, or the most knowing of feeders 
can make profits from inferior breeding 
stock. The most progressive breeders 
of purebred stock are extremely careful 
in the selection of young boars and 
gilts to be retained in their herds. An 
equal amount of care is necessary in 
commercial herds, if litters are to be 
large, healthy, and a large percentage 
of the pigs grown economically to 
market age. 

In this country, experience has in¬ 
dicated the wisdom of concentrating 
on bacon type in Canadian hogs. This 
has led us largely to the Yorkshire 
breed for this purpose. The market re¬ 
quires a long, lean type of hog that 
will, under proper feeding, reach a 
market weight of about 200 pounds in 
not more than six months. Our breed¬ 
ing standards have been established on 
this basis and to be successful in either 
the breeding or the feeding of hogs, the 
breeder and the feeder must conform 
to these standards in their selection of 
breeding stock. 

In the selection of sows for breeding 
purposes, the importance of the large 
litter is hard to over-estimate. There 
are good and poor strains in hogs, and 
it is well known to experienced hog 
raisers that there are strains in which 
the sows may characteristically produce 
fairly small litters, or perhaps be more 
or less vicious and not good mothers. 
Some may produce large litters but not 
have enough milk for them. Conse¬ 
quently, it is important to examine the 
dams and sisters of a prospective sow 
for breeding purposes if the information 
can be secured, and to pay particular 
attention to litter size, milking capacity, 


and what might be called mothering 
qualities. 

If more attention were paid to the 
amount of feed consumed by successive 
litters of pigs, it would be easier to 
reduce the cost of raising pigs to 
market age, because it would then be¬ 
come a comparatively simple matter to 
select sows whose litters would make 
economical gains and develop a line of 
breeding in this direction. There is a 
very marked difference in the cost of 
raising market pigs, between a require¬ 
ment of 325 pounds of concentrate per 
100 pounds of gain, and a requirement 
of 500 pounds or more for the same 
amount of gain. It is estimated that on 
the average, hogs will consume about 
450 pounds of concentrates for 100 
pounds of gain. This is because so many 
hogs use a great deal more than this 
amount. Selection for this valuable 
quality is therefore desirable. 

Another point of very great import¬ 
ance in selecting breeding stock, is 
to select animals, either sows or 
boars, which will produce a high per¬ 
centage of grade A pigs when properly 
fed and managed. It is true that a pig 
will get under the wire and receive an 
A grade if it barely reaches the min¬ 
imum of requirements for that grade. 
Such animals, however, are not desir¬ 
able for breeding stock. Selections 
should be on a higher scale of excel¬ 
lence and should rate well above the 
minimum. 

A fairly reliable guide in the selection 
of breeding stock is the Advanced Reg¬ 
istry of Swine. It is not enough, though, 
to know that a sow or boar is from an 
Advanced Registry sire or dam. It may 
be that a sow has qualified in the Ad- 
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Make money with 
horses. Every farmer, 
every lover of horseflesh should have 
a copy of this booklet. If you want 
to know how to break, train and 
make money with horses, write today 
for full information FREE , together 
with my special offer of a course In i 
Animal Breeding. If you are inter- ! 
ested In Gaitlng and Riding the I 
saddle horse check here. □ Do it to- \ 
day — now. You'll never regret it. i 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 5710 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 



RELIEVE 

Sore 
Shoulders 


KEEP HORSE AT WORK 

The best way to keep bruises, 
strains, swellings from causing ex¬ 
pensive "lay-up” is to attend to 
them right away with Absorbine. 
A stand-by for over 50 years, Absorbine 
is used by leading veterinarians to help 
’ prevent such congestive troubles from be¬ 
coming permanent afflictions. By speed¬ 
ing blood flow to injury it helps carry off 
congestion. Absorbine rubbed on swelling 
usually relieves soreness in a few hours 1 
Absorbine costs only $2.50 for a long- 
lasting bottle. When Absorbine works 
to clear up injury, as it has on many 
others, you’ll agree Absorbine is worth 
many times its cost,. At all druggists. 
W. F. Young Inc. Lyman House; Montreal. 


ABSORBINE 


Make money raising fur and trapping. Our books 
•n mink, muskrat, fox, rabbit raising, also trap- 
ping teach you how. 16-page booklet FREE. 

FUR TRADE JOURNAL 

188 Mt. Pleasant Rd. Toronto, Ontario 


’Saskatchewan Live Stock’ 
Association’s 

PUREBRED LIVE STOCK 
SALES 

Will be held at the 

EXHIBITION GROUNDS 

REGINA, October 27-29-30 

During the Annual Regina Sheep and 
Swine Show 

93 HEAD PUREBRED FEMALE CATTLE 

(Bang’s Tested) 

Beef and Dairy Breeds. 

100 HEAD PUREBRED BOARS AND 
SOWS 

100 HEAD PUREBRED RAMS AND 
EWES 

Shropshires, Hampshires, Suffolks, 
Oxfords, Southdowns, 

A number of select Grade Ewes. 
Cattle will be sold 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 27, at 2 p.m. 
Sheep on 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29 at 1 p.m. 

Swine on 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30, at 9:30 a.m. 

Catalogues can be obtained from 
C. E. Beveridge, Secretary, Sask. Cattle 
Breeders’ Association 
Alex. Hall, Secretary, Sask. Sheep & 
Swine Breeders’ Associations 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

- REGINA 


USE COOPER’S DRI-KIL 

Kills lice on cattle, hogs and horses, ticks on sheep. 
Prices delivered: Two-pound tin, 75c: ten-pound 
tin, $3.50; 25-pound drum, $7.75. Saskatchewan 
customers add 2% Education Tax. 

CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WOOL 
GROWERS, LIMITED, REGINA 


*V cm tick my thing 
since t had my 

cutter mccmtsr 



You get real results with Cutter 
Vaccines! They’re made as care¬ 
fully as Cutter human products. 
Use blacklegol for blackleg, 

PELMENAL and HEM8EPTOL for 

hemorrhagic septicemia and other 
related diseases. Ask your druggist! 


CUTTER JGaboraiories • calgary 


vanced Registry and is herself a good 
individual. But it may also be that her 
next litter from which it is planned to 
select a young boar or gilt for pur¬ 
chase, may be by a different sire, in 
which case the advanced registry con¬ 
nection is of no value, except as it 
relates to the sow herself, and her con¬ 
tribution to the litter from which the 
advanced registry qualification was 
secured. 

There is another factor in selection 
of swine breeding stock which is of 
particular importance in a somewhat 
rigorous climate such as we have in 
western Canada. That is, the quality 
known as constitution, or what is in¬ 
volved when we speak about strength 
and ruggedness. Such pigs have strong 
bones, deep bodies and plenty of vigor. 
Without this characteristic, breeding 
stock in western Canada is likely to 
prove unprofitable and to run out short¬ 
ly to small, weak litters, which require 
a great deal of attention if they are 
not thrifty. 


The Sheep Breeding Flock 
|>UILDING up a good, profitable farm 
" flock of sheep starts with the breed¬ 
ing flock of ewes. Culling out the least 
desirable older ewes and adding ewe 
lambs from those of good conformation 
that have made rapid growth as lambs, 
will mean steady improvement in 
breeding quality. 

There are four factors of special 
importance in the building up of a 
sheep breeding flock, in addition to the 
use of a good ram. Since revenue from 
the flock comes from three sources, 
lamb, mutton and wool, and since the 
ewe that has herself grown and matur¬ 
ed properly will produce lambs with 
the same characteristics, it follows that 
first attention should be given to early 
maturity. Second is the conformation 
of the ewe, because the sale of her 
lambs and later of the ewe herself 
will be profitable in relation to the 
amount of meat the packer can sell 
from each carcass. Good, deep, strong 
ewes that carry the flesh on the leg 
right down to the hock, and having 
wide backs and a good spring of rib 
mean desirable lamb and mutton car¬ 
casses. 

Next comes the weight and quality 
of the fleece. What is desired is a 
heavy, dense fleece for the breed. Part¬ 
ing the wool at several places on the 
animal will show whether the fibres are 
long and uniform in thickness. 

Finally, uniformity in a breeding 
flock is highly desirable. This means 
not only uniformity as to maturity, 
conformation and wool, but also as to 
freedom from defects. Old, broken-down 
ewes with defective udders and mouths, 
or those that have poor breeding per¬ 
formance up-to-date, have no place in 
the flock for another year. A high per¬ 
centage lamb crop cannot be secured. 


Meet the Cow 

T 'HE cow is a mobile, animated 
* machine housed in unprocessed 
leather. On one end it is equipped 
with a mower, grinder, and other 
standard equipment including bump¬ 
ers, headlights, wing flaps and fog¬ 
horn. At the other end there is a 
milk dispepser, a fertilizer spreader 
and an insect repeller. Centrally lo¬ 
cated is a conversion plant consist¬ 
ing of a combination storage and 
fermentation vat, three converters 
in series, and an intricate arrange¬ 
ment of conveyor tubes. Special 
equipment includes a device for self 
reproduction at yearly intervals and 
a central pumping system. The 
machine is mysterious and secret, 
but unpatented, and is available in 
various colors, sizes and qualities, 
ranging from one to 20 tons of milk 
production yearly, at prices ranging 
from fifty dollars up. 

—With apologies to the N.Z. Dairy 
Exporter. 



Looks are deceiving-you’re Cozy inside 


These are good, healthy shotes and they’re making good gains. But 
don’t let that fool you. They ought to be getting more finish out of their 
feed — they’re lazy inside. 

In our research work with Hog Special, a Dr. Hess product, we’ve 
demonstrated that hogs are inefficient feed users. When Hog Special 
is added to the ration, our hogs, without exception, make more eco¬ 
nomical gains. 


Now’s a good time to cut production costs. We believe Hog Special 
will help you do it on your hog-feeding operations. We believe Hog 
Special will help produce more bacon per pound of supplement and 

grain fed. Hog Special belongs to the 
Dr. Hess family of research-tested, lab¬ 
oratory-controlled products. Get Hog 
Special from your Dr. Hess dealer. Hess 
& Clark, Ltd., London, Ontario. 



SPECIAL 



ANIMAL HEALTH — thg control of Internal and ex¬ 
ternal parasites and diseases — is the full-time job of 
Dr. Hess research. 



Dependable, low-cost power with a 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

ENGINE 


aaiiucrs Call 

*'Z” Engines their 
"right-hand man”, 
because of the 
many jobs they do. 
There’s hardly a ser¬ 
vice these sturdy, power; 
engines can’t perform sat 
factorily and economical!: 


"Z” Engines require little or 
no attention. They’re water- 
cooled and self-oiling, and 
run on gasoline, tractor fuel, 
kerosene or natural gas. 
Models are available from 2 
to 28 horsepower. Ask 
your local Eairbanks-Morse 
dealer, or use the attached 
coupon. 

_ 


--Use this Coupon 

The CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE Co., Ltd. 

Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoorr, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Vancouver 

Send information on F-M “Z” Engines to: 

Name . 

Address . 

.C.G.-8 
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Lighten dairy chores with a Renfrew Cream Separator, ’ 
with waist-high supply can and crank at just the right 
height for easy turning. A clean skimming Renfrew 
gives more cream and butter, has greater capacity and 


longer life, yet costs no 
more than ordinary 
makes. Ask your Ren¬ 
frew District Represen¬ 
tative to demonstrate a 
Renfrew in your dairy. 

Also: MILKEtiS 
RANGES*TRUCK SCALES 
WASHING MACHINES 


This year gat a NEW 



CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

(Hand or Electrically Operated) 


THE RENFREW MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 

Renfrew, Onl. • Sussex, N.B. • St. Johns, P.Q. • Regina, Sask. 




100 IBS 


lifliinCAb IODIZED SALT BLOCKS 

■VIIiIIjUK iodized stock salt 


HOGS gain faster when their diet 
includes salt! Adding 1 lb. of 
“Windsor” Iodized Stock Salt to 
every 100 lbs. of grain will save you 
time and feed, and give your hogs 
the protective value of iodine. 
Government tests have proved that 
hogs need a daily salt ration ... see 
that your hogs get it! 


oducts of CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

SALT DIVISION 


Barley-Oats Hog Mixtures 

B ARLEY-OATS mixtures for hog feed¬ 
ings are better when coarsely 
ground, according to the Dominion Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Brandon. Where very 
young pigs are fed it is also necessary 
to sift the chop to remove at least part 
of the harmful hulls which the digestive 
systems of young pigs cannot accommo¬ 
date. Soaking is of doubtful value. 

Since the young pigs should be kept 
growing as fast as possible, they need 
additional animal protein for this pur¬ 
pose. Skim milk, buttermilk, meat meal 
or commercial supplements are all good 
and perform a useful function in 
avoiding unthriftiness, which is the 
cause of so much slow and costly gain. 

Another point to remember is that 
barley and oats do not supply enough 
calcium for young pigs. Milk, meat meal 
and tankage supply calcium as well as 
essential proteins. If young pigs are to 
be fed inside where they cannot se¬ 
cure adequate sunshine, a dessert 
spoonful of cod liver oil or pilchardene 
oil daily will provide protective vita¬ 
mins and compensate for the lack of 
direct sunshine. This feeding of oil can 
be discontinued when pigs reach a 
weight of about 100 pounds. 


About Treating for Bloat 

N O doubt a large number of your 
readers will have taken keen in¬ 
terest in your article on page 21 of the 
June issue, dissertating on the bloating 
of sheep and cattle. Based on my own 
experience, I am inclined to think that 
your article falls considerably short of 
being as reliable or truly helpful as 
might be expected. Farmers should not 
be encouraged to rely too much on 
amateur treatment for this affliction. 

According to the veterinarian practic¬ 
ing in this territory, a bolus of coarse 
material, when swallowed by a rumin¬ 
ant, has a good chance of landing in the 
rumen. Finely chewed material and 
liquids do not open the entrance to 
the rumen, and pass on to the other 
stomachs. All those fine medicines you 
mention “might be satisfactory” (near¬ 
ly your own words) and arrest fermen¬ 
tation, neutralize gas, and stimulate the 
rumen if one could get the dose where 
it is needed, but why be optimistic if 
m6st of it is going on to the well-be¬ 
haved stomachs when swallowed? 

When called for a bloat case, our vet. 
puts a hose down the animal’s gullet 
into the paunch, and pours the medicine 
right into the trouble, with plenty of 
water to see that the medicine gets 
around. The tube can be partly with¬ 
drawn for part of the dose so that some 
will pass on to hurry things up in the 
other stomachs and bowels. All medi¬ 
cine is put exactly where it is needed. 
None is poured into the animal’s lungs 
and there is no subsequent pneumonia. 
The only disadvantage is that we have 
to pay the vet. 

Of course, all this applies only if 
there is a vet. available, and there is 
time for him to arrive before the 
animal suffocates. 

At the risk of being considered hyper¬ 
critical, I would also like to comment 
on your qualified advocacy of the use 
of the trocar. I have to admire the 
restrained phraseology used in your ar¬ 
ticle. One merely “provides an outlet 
for the escape of gas.” It isn’t the au¬ 
thor’s fault if the silly old gas has got 
itself all mixed up with foam and 
chawed grass and so has difficulty in 
using the provided outlet. 

To be reasonably satisfactory, we 
should have specially designed cows. 
First, they should have paunches with a 
j series of baffle plates and a dome like a 
1 locomotive boiler, where the trocar 
could be jabbed into nice clean, dry gas, 
high above the water, foam and hay. 
Second, they should have paunches as 
tough as a hide and hides as tender and 
stretchy as a paunch, so as to ensure 
that the gas will escape through the 
cannula, not around it, and blow the 


hide up. Third, they should be immune 
to infection and abcesses. 

From all of which you may deduce 
that when I have a serious case of the 
bloat, I will phone the vet., and until 
he gets here the trocar will stay in my 
pocket, unless the animal shows it is 
near collapse.—Frank Dowson, Broad¬ 
view, Saskatchewan. 

(We agree about amateurs. Never¬ 
theless, to quote again from the article, 
“If one has a trocar and cannula and 
no experienced person can be obtained, 
the attempt is justified.” — Editors. ) 

D.D.T. Has Lasting Effect 

¥ TNTIL scientists discovered DDT, no 
method or combination of methods 
for controlling flies proved adequate. 
Today it would be possible over large 
areas to almost eliminate the house fly. 

It was research workers in Switzer¬ 
land who first discovered that the new 
insecticide DDT would not only bring 
about the death of flies at the time of 
application or very shortly after, but 
that the insecticide also possesses a 
lasting effect. The discovery that one 
treatment of surfaces where flies are 
likely to congregate would continue to 
destroy flies lighting on these surfaces 
even after three to six months, ad¬ 
vanced the possibility of house fly con¬ 
trol immeasurably. To thoroughly treat 
dairy barns and farm buildings, includ¬ 
ing kitchens and places where flies con¬ 
gregate, with a five per cent DDT 
solution in oils or water and secure 
highly effective control is infinitely 
more satisfactory than the use of 
household sprays, poisons, wire screens, 
electricity, traps, fly paper, or the com¬ 
mon swatter. 


Poor Quality Hay Means More Feed 

I IVESTOCK feeders who desire to 
" estimate the quality and quantity of 
feeds that will be available for winter 
feeding, know from experience that 
there is a great deal of difference in 
the quantity of different feeds neces¬ 
sary to produce 100 pounds of gain. 
Good, well-cured brome-alfalfa hay will 
produce a stated amount of gain on 
considerably less feed than if, poor- 
quality hay is used, or if the|rome- 
alfalfa has been left too long - before 
cutting. 

It is pretty generally known that as 
legumes and grasses grow in the spring 
and reach maturity, the percentage of 
protein decreases and that if hay is left 
until too late before cutting, the hay 
will be of poorer quality, not only be¬ 
cause of a decrease in protein content, 
but also because of a smaller proportion 
of leaves safely brought to the stack 
or barn. 

In one United States experiment, the 
feeding of alfalfa hay cut in different 
stages showed that alfalfa cut in the 
seed stage required more than t twice as 
much feed for 100 pounds of gain than 
if cut in the bud stage, the figures be¬ 
ing 3,910 pounds of hay cut in the seed 
stage and 1,628 pounds when cut in the 
bud stage. If cut when 10 per cent in 
bloom, 2,068 pounds of alfalfa hay were 
required for 100 pounds of gain. When 
left until full bloom, the hay require¬ 
ment was 2,163 pounds. 


Test of Beef Sires 

IN a performance test of beef cattle 
* conducted by the Montana State 
College, the progeny of 11 purebred 
Hereford bulls were tested for efficiency 
in beef production. Records were also 
kept of digestive disorders, including 
off-feed, scouring and bloating among 
the progeny of each sire. The progeny 
of one sire lost 8.68 per cent of steer 
days from bloat, while the progeny of 
another sire lost only .05 per cent, 
which indicates that beef animals may 
inherit ability to handle grain feed. 

Incidentally, the herd sire whose 
progeny suffered most from bloat, was 
poor also in weaning weights and gains 
in the feed lot. 
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In today’s new Advance-Design Chevrolet 
trucks, the driver’s compartment almost 
literally “inhales” fresh air and “exhales” 
used air-—keeps glass fog-free and clear—-far 
safer—far more comfortable!* Other new fea¬ 
tures and innovations make these the trucks 
to see first, no matter what your hauling 
needs! 


! here s power on 
tie pull, with 
hevrolet’s FULL- 
FLOATING 
HYPOID REAR 
AXLES! They’re 
geared for the load 
and the road! 

*Fresh-air heating 
and ventilating 
r * , system optional 
at extra cost. 


Yes, they’re ADVANCE-DESIGN trucks, new from roof to 
road—from headlight to tail light, with performance 
that will give you better and more profitable results on 
> any delivery or hauling job. 


CH EVROLET 


Talk about truck engines—for dependability, power and 
economy, your Chevrolet’s VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE is 
the “king” of its capacity! . . . And those Chevrolet 


HYDRAULIC TRUCK BRAKES have positive-action, an 
exclusive design for greater brake-lining contact that 
makes them sure stoppers! 


FOR TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED 

A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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FARMERS-WOODCUTTERS! 
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Jh* HORNET 




Don’t wait any longer to clear that wood¬ 
land! Now you can cut down trees into 
logs and cord-wood a new, fast, easy way. 
Woodcutting need no longer be a slow, 
strenuous job! The Hornet Power Chain 
Saw — portable, light-weight, economical 
— is the easiest and fastest way to cut 
wood. So light you can pick it up and 
take it anywhere—and operate it yourself! 


THESE ARE IMPORTANT FEATURES— 

• MANY USES—Fells, bucks and limbs any size tree, any kind of wood, in 
shortest possible time. 

• SPEED—The chain saw slices through the job like a hot knife through 
butter—cuts a cord of wood in a jiffy. 

• BLADE TURNS to cut at any angle, while motor remains upright. 

• PROFIT MAKER—Low initial cost—low operating cost—does the work 
of many men. 

• CONVENIENT—Easy to handle—one man can operate it. 

• RUGGED—Built to do the toughest jobs under the roughest handling— 
day in and day out for years. 

• COMPACT—Weighs only 60 pounds—a man can carry it anywhere. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 

Phone, write, or call in on your nearest dealer now for full informa¬ 
tion and a free demonstration of the Hornet. Ask him about the 
easy budget terms. He carries replacement parts and guarantees 
prompt and reliable service. Or write to 


HORNET INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

151 Surrey Street Guelph, Ontario 


TAKE HARD WORK OUT OF THE BUSH BY TAKING A HORNET IN! 
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When you come face to face with the smashing power 
that’s packed Into the huge frame of a mighty bull 
moose and your rifle is a Savage Model 99, “300”, 
you’ll know you’ll stop him cold. The sleekly stream¬ 
lined. fast handling Savage “300” delivers nearly a 
ton of smashing, shocking, stopping “wallop” at 100 
yards. It has the reseroe power and accuracy needed 
for clean, sure kills on all kinds of big game. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


B SAVAGE € 

WORLD FAMOUS FOR DEPENDABILITY 
AND ACCURACY 
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This year promises to be a good corn year if harvest weather is not unfavorable • 


Sugar Beet Growing in Manitoba 

Manitoba's seven-year-old beet industry persists despite weather hazards 
By J. T. EWING 


M/IANITOBA’S beet sugar refinery at 
Winnipeg hopes to expand produc¬ 
tion this year to take care of 120,000 
tons of beets. That will be 20,000 tons 
more than were processed in 1946. Each 
year the plant approaches a little nearer 
its maximum capacity of 150,000 tons. 

Since the plant began operating in 
the fall of 1940, there have been 12,000 
to 13,000 acres of beets harvested each 
year, from a planted acreage of 15,000 
acres. Excessively weedy land, and 
various weather hazards have always 
reduced the harvested acreage. The 
seven-year average yield was eight and 
a half tons per acre. Some growers get 
10 tons or more, others much less than 
the average. 

Sugar content of the beets varies 
from 16 to 17 per cent, which is about 
the same as Ontario. On the irrigated 
lands of Alberta, the sugar content is a 
little higher, between 17 and 18 per 
cent. 

Production of sugar has averaged 25 
million pounds each year. No brown 
sugar is made, but other by-products 
include 5,000 tons of molasses and 6,000 
tons of beet pulp each year. The molas¬ 
ses is all used commercially, as raw 
material for yeast factories and for 
industrial alcohol distilleries. The beet 
pulp is highly valued as feed for dairy 
cattle and it is all shipped to the 
United States. 

Mechanization has greatly reduced 
labor costs of beet production. Use of 
segmented seed has speeded up thin¬ 
ning operations. Instead of planting the 
whole “seed,” each one of which con¬ 
tains four complete seeds, a segment 
containing a single germ is dropped 
each time. Then they are cross-block¬ 
ed, permitting mechanical cultivation 
two ways. As a result, hoeing and thin¬ 
ning are greatly simplified. It was 
formerly customary, when thinning, to 
use a short-handled hoe, proceeding 
along the row on the knees. It is now 
possible to stand almost erect, using a 
long-handled hoe, and doing the job in 
a fraction of the time formerly re¬ 
quired. A mechanical thinner, which is 
coming into extensive use in the 
United States, is being tried here with 
good results. 

Topping is now the operation re¬ 
quiring the greatest amount of hand 
labor. A mechanical digger leaves the 
beets on top of the ground, and an 
elevating loader rapidly fills a truck 
with them after they are topped. Then 
they are quickly whisked away to the 
railway siding where they are mech¬ 


anically loaded on railway cars for 
shipment to the plant at Winnipeg. A 
new harvesting machine has been de¬ 
vised which digs the beets, tops them, 
and elevates them into the truck. Some 
mechanical deficiencies are yet to be 
ironed out, but already it cuts down 
labor costs tremendously. 

The contracted acreage extends as 
far west as Portage la Prairie, as far 
south as Emerson and Winkler, as 
far east as Beausejour, and as far 
north as Teulon, in the inter-lake coun¬ 
try. Freight is paid on all shipments, 
but beets are not accepted from a 
greater distance than 70 miles. 

Sugar beets require about 20 inches of 
moisture for economic production. Ideal 
weather conditions include plenty of 
reserve moisture from the previous fall, 
to promote germination and early 
growth. They are normally thinned 
about a month after planting. After 
thinning they need intermittent rains 
during July and August to keep them 
growing rapidly. There should be no 
more rain after September 15, when 
digging begins. If the weather is fav¬ 
orable they all should be harvested by 
early October, after which more rains 
are desirable to provide reserve mois¬ 
ture for the following year. Because of 
this heavy moisture demand, some 
authorities see continued sugar beet 
production in Manitoba only where ir¬ 
rigation can be provided. 

Growing beets make heavy demands 
on soil nutrients, particularly phos¬ 
phorus and nitrogen. Most growers ap¬ 
ply 50 to 80 pounds of 10-48 ammonium 
phosphate along with the seed. Be¬ 
cause of their heavy demands on soil 
fertility, sugar beets are definitely a 
rotation crop. The most favored rotation 
is summerfallow, beets, and wheat, 
barley or oats as a nurse crop to al¬ 
falfa The following summer the alfalfa 
is plowed down as green manure and 
the land summerfallowed the remainder 
of the year. 

Because of the newness of the ter¬ 
ritory to sugar beet production, Mani¬ 
toba is rather free of serious beet 
diseases. Webworms and red-backed 
cutworms have done some damage in 
certain seasons, in some cases making 
reseeding necessary. Wireworm damage 
has been negligible. 

The young plants are seldom damag¬ 
ed by spring frosts. Once growing, they 
are quite resistant. Even hail is not a 
serious potential risk, for leaves beaten 
down by the hail stones soon grow 
again. 
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Cleans your engine inside 
chemically, quickly, safely. 
Restores power, saves you 
up to 30% on gas. 

TRY MOTOR RYTHM just 
once and you’ll be sold on 
it. Pour a can into that 
troublesome engine, through 
the carburetor. Add Motor 
Rythm to your oil at each 
change. You’ll notice a big 
difference in the power and 
smoothness of any gas- 
powered engine—tractor, 
truck, car, combine or 
stationary. 

Motor Rythm cleans out 
carbon and other power- 
wasting deposits the mod¬ 
ern, chemical, safe way. Stops 
carbon buck and ping. 

And there’s nothing better 
than Motor Rythm for 
breaking in a new motor 
properly. ASK YOUR DEALER! 

R. M. Hollingshead Company of Canada Limited 


Sales Office: Factories : 
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Farm Science Pays Well 
T^HERE are still many people on farms 
* who do not pay much attention to 
what science can do to help them. But 
farm science is helping them in spite of 
themselves. Science could help them a 
great deal more if they were as in¬ 
quisitive and as interested as some of 
their neighbors, in trying to find out 
what the universities, experimental 
farms and departments of agriculture 
can do to help improve crop and live¬ 
stock production and profits. 

New varieties of grain such as 
Thatcher, Redman, Rescue and Saun¬ 
ders wheat did not come about by 
chance. The trash cover to prevent 
wind erosion is not something which 
farmers always knew about. DDT and 
2, 4-D were not discovered on some¬ 
one’s farm, nor were the new machines 
for spraying fields for weeds, and using 
only about five gallons of water per 
acre, developed on a grain farm. Work¬ 
ing in a thousand ways with insect 
pests and diseases, farm machinery and 
equipment, soils and plants of all kinds, 
scientists are steadily making it pos¬ 
sible for farmers to produce more 
products with less work. 

An outstanding illustration is offered 
by the introduction of hybrid corn, 
which, if similar calculations could be 
made for other contributions made by 
science to the farm, would clarify the 
picture for many of those who are still 
unable to see how science can benefit 
them very much. During the last 10 
years, the use of hybrid seed for the 
corn crop of Canada and the United 
States has become very widespread. It 
was first introduced in the United 
States in the early 30’s and it is ex¬ 
pected that in 1948, perhaps three out 
of every four acres planted to corn will 
be sown with hybrid seed. 

For the last five years the United 
States corn crop has averaged more 
than three billion bushels per year, 
which is a half a billion bushels more 
than was produced for the 10-year 
period ending 1932. In 1946, for ex¬ 
ample, about 3Vi billion bushels of corn 
were harvested, which was calculated to 
be about 750 million bushels more than 
would be produced under the conditions 
of the 1920’s. 

US. farmers today are producing 20 
per cent more corn from 10 per cent 
fewer acres than they did 20 or 30 
years ago, which means that the yield 
per acre has been increased by a full 
third. 

It is estimated that the U.S. corn crop 
last year was 400 million bushels more 
than it would have been had open-pol¬ 
linated varieties been used on all the 
com acreage. The weather is calculated 
to have increased the crop about 270 
million bushels over the average. 
Another 100 million bushels is believed 
due to the fact that U.S. corn raisers 
are using two or three times more fer¬ 
tilizer than before the war. Added to 
these factors, all traceable to science, 
is the greater use of mechanical power 
and the ability to get work done on 
time, plus the greater attention that 
has been given to soil building and 
conservation. 


Believes in Early Swathing 

I N 1911 a neighbor of mine cut a swath 
along his fence line when the crop 
was just in the milk stage, in order to 
get his binders to his early seeded 
crop. He left the bundles lay, as he 
considered them spoiled by the early 
cutting. 

Two weeks later, he planned to start 
cutting this field one morning, but the 
night before we got a hard frost. When 
the crop was threshed and shipped it 
graded No. 1 Feed, while the grain in 
the bundles lying on the ground from 
that first swath were well filled and a 
nice dark color, and in my opinion 
would have graded No. 1 Northern, 
though we did not have it graded by 
government grades. 
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EVEREADY 

BATTERIES 


for your Radio 


• No matter what type—no matter the year or the make 
—there are "Eveready” Radio Batteries that are right for 
your radio. Insist upon them for top value—extra 
power—longest life. Whether you prefer a battery pack 
or separate A and B batteries—you’re assured of the 
best when you ask for "Eveready” Radio Batteries. 

Here’s a popular money-saving combination: one "Air 
Cell” A Battery (needs no recharging throughout its 
life) and two "Super-Layerbilt” B Batteries (extra power 
—no waste space). 


The words “Eveready ”, “Air Cell” and”Super-Layerbilt” are trade-marks of 

CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY LIMITED 
805 DAVENPORT ROAD, TORONTO 4, CANADA 



RADIO BATTERIES 
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MASSEY-HARRIS "Pony" Tractor 
equipped with easily handled 
5-foot disc harrow. 




Wide Choke of Quick-Mounted Tools 
Fit the "Pony" to Your Needs 


i 


Full-floating mounted plow 


with 10, 12 or 1 
bottom and 15-Inch i 


rolling 


ing tooth cultivator with 
full-floating gangs. Does 
excellent |ob. 


a.-, 




Centre-mounted mower, 
4Vii 5, 5Vi or 6-foot knife, 
operated by power take¬ 
off. ^ 


Row crop cultivator, 
stiff tooth or spring 
tooth as desired. Wide 
range of adjustments. 


Com planter... 1 or 2 
row design. Easily an< 
quickly mounted or de 
mounted. 


YOU’LL VOTE IT "GRAND CHAMPION" 
OF THE SMALL TRACTOR CLASS 

Here are the reasons why • • • 


The small tractors are opening 
up a brand new era in Canadian 
agriculture. 

Low in cost and with a wide array of 
quick-mounted tools, they are bring¬ 
ing the advantages of full-scale power 
farming to small farms and market 
gardens where tractor equipment has 
not been economical in the past. 

They are demonstrating their use¬ 
fulness and economy as the "handy 
extra tractor” on large farms . . . 
for row-crop work, hay making, and 
the myriad of small jobs that are 
awkward or expensive when done 
with a big field outfit. 

The Massey-Harris "Pony” is a 
regular he-man tractor with enough 
power to operate a 6-foot mower or 
pull a 14-inch-bottom plow. It 
has big, ground-gripping rear tires 
and enough weight to give it 
plenty of traction. Yet on light 
jobs it rolls along with surpris¬ 


ingly low fuel consumption. The 
secret lies in its engineering ... in 
the design of its engine and the way 
its power is utilized by the carefully- 
planned transmission. 

With a Massey-Harris "Pony”, you 
can cultivate row crops at 7 miles 
an hour, turn a 12 or 14-inch furrow 
at speeds up to 3.59 miles an hour, 
or do heavy lugging at 2.74 miles 
an hour. Both front and rear 
wheels are adjustable for row-crop 
or general work. With self starter 
and battery ignition it handles like 
an automobile. There is a full range 
of quick-mounted tools, specially 
designed for maximum efficiency. 
Can be equipped with belt pulley 
and power take-off if desired. 

Ask your local Massey-Harris deal¬ 
er for full particulars about the 
"Pony”. We believe you, too, will 
vote it "grand champion of the 
small tractor class”. 


MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY, LIMITED 

Established 1847 

MAKING BETTER FARM MACHINERY FOR TOO YEARS 
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That started me to cutting my crop 
the next season as soon as the straw 
started to dry above the first joint in 
the low spots in the fields, regardless of 
how green the straw and heads were 
above that. I was convinced that the 
heads could not get any more nourish¬ 
ment from the roots of the plants, and 
while all my neighbors tried to con¬ 
vince me that I was ruining my crop, 
all I got cut before the first frost grad¬ 
ed No. 2 Northern, by the local elevator 
agent’s grading. 

I followed this plan every year from 
that time on, as long as I continued to 
farm and when we had enough growth 
of straw to make swathing safe. I learn¬ 
ed by hanging a sheet of tin to the 
front of the frame of the swather, 
for the swath to drop on, that the tin 
riding on the stubble would lean the 
stubble over with each straw resting on 
the one next to it. As the sheet of tin 
slipped from under the swath, the 
swath was held up clear of the ground 
even where the grain was quite a thin 
stand. The air could then circulate 
under the swath and avoid any chances 
of sprouting. The greener it was cut 
the better it settled together and avoid¬ 
ed any chance of loss by scattering. 
Also the longer the stubble the more 
protection it gave the swath. 


When rains came the water all 
drained through into the ground and 
the air circulating under it prevented 
any chance of sprouting, even when 
caught by the winter snows. The winds 
would blow the snow off the swaths in¬ 
to the adjoining stubble as fast as it 
fell. No mice will build their nests 
where the cold air can circulate under 
them. The few heads lying on top of 
the swaths were all that were bleached, 
so I never lost more than one grade by 
the winter exposure. My earliest swath¬ 
ing always gave me No. 1 Northern 
grade, except one season when I got 
No. 1 Hard for one carload from one 
field. Neighbors all were sure I was 
ruining this field by cutting it while 
the low spots were perfectly green, and 
the high spots in the fields were just 
starting to turn color. 

Now that the saw-fly has become 
such a menace, early swathing is the 
only way to beat them. They can do 
all the boring they like after the crop 
is in the swath, since the heads are 
all safe ready for the pick-up to gather. 

Short crops should not be swathed. 
The pick-up must have enough straw 
with the heads to enable the pick-up 
to lift the heads up to the platform, 
where they can be carried into the 
separator.—W. D. Trego, Calgary. 


The Reason for Soil Conservation 

We must husband our good soil because there is not too much of it 


IN recent years, a growing number of 
^ people who understand the impor¬ 
tance of the soil and the reason why it 
should not be wasted or misused, have 
been urging the necessity for soil con¬ 
servation. This means, in very simple 
language, better care of the soil, so as 
to preserve it from blowing or washing 
away, and losing its strength or fer¬ 
tility through careless cropping. 

It is perhaps not generally under¬ 
stood as well as it should be, how little 
soil we really have on which it is 
practical to grow food. Canada, as 
everyone knows, stretches for thou¬ 
sands of miles between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Ocean, but if we examine 
a map of Canada, we soon realize that 
our farm land, if it were all evened out 
into a straight belt just north of the 
International Boundary, would be a 
pretty narrow strip. The fact is that if 
we put all of the occupied farm land in 
Canada inside this narrow belt, it 
would only reach for 65 miles north of 
the International Boundary, while if 
we considered only improved farm 
lands, the narrow strip would only be 
35 miles wide. 

Canada, nevertheless, ranks as an 
important agricultural country in in¬ 
ternational trade. This is because our 
population is only about 12 million; and 
if all of the people in Canada were to 


move on to our present occupied farm 
land, there would only be 45 people 
per square mile. In some European 
countries, such as the United Kingdom 
and Belgium, the population is at least 
12 times this number per square mile, 
and in countries like China and India, 
even denser still. So, in spite of the fact 
that only about seven per cent of the 
area of Canada consists of occupied 
farms, and only about four per cent is 
improved farm land, we are still able 
to produce much more food than we 
need for ourselves. 

The United States is in much the 
same fix as we are in Canada. With 
about 1,905 million acres of land, only 
about 350 million acres are planted to 
crops each year. Another 50 million 
acres are idle or fallow crop land, out of 
a total of 1,100 million acres in farms. 
Included in the farm land are about 700 
million acres of grass land used for 
pasture and grazing, and in addition', 
about 350 million acres of forest lands 
are used for the same purposes. 

Thus, the actual proportion of culti¬ 
vated crop lands in Canada and the 
United States is very small, and it is 
this area which must bear the burden 
of supplying the greater part of the 
food needed for ourselves and for the 
needy people of other countries. 
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Who’s lazy inside? 


You are, sister, and don’t you forget it! Oh, we know you’re going to 
lay a lot of eggs. But you just don’t make the best use of the feed you eat. 

We’ve demonstrated in our research work with Pan-a-min that birds 
usually are lazy inside. Without exception, our Pan-a-min birds lay 
more eggs for the amount of feed they eat. Pan-a-min steps up the 
efficiency of their digestion and assimilation — and they make better 
use of feed. 

The way to hedge against egg market uncertainties is to make your 
hens produce every egg possible per pound of feed consumed. And we 

surely believe Pan-a-min will help get top 
production in relation to feed consump¬ 
tion. Pan-a-min, like all Dr. Hess prod¬ 
ucts, is carefully research tested and 
laboratory controlled. Get Pan-a-min 
from your Dr. Hess dealer. Hess & Clark, 
Ltd., London, Ontario. 


ANIMAL HEALTH — the control of Internal and ex¬ 
ternal parasites and diseases - Is the full-time job of 
Dr. Hess research. 


Be sure to sign your name and address to all correspondence. 
Frequently letters are received with either name or address 
missing and it is necessary to hold up the correspondence 
until the subscriber writes us again. Give special attention to 
these details before sealing your letters. 
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Atone MUK 
from your cows 


POULTRY 


Conducted by Prof. W. J. RAE, University of Saskatchewan] 


THIS YEAR IT'S 


Agriculture 


ROYAL 

WINTER 

FAIR 


A TRIBUTE TO THE YOUNG 
FARMERS OF CANADA 


Over 15,000 head of prize winning 
livestock and poultry from every 
Province of Canada and the 
United States. New modern re¬ 
frigeration for market products. 


T hank t giving Turkey. Mott Canadian turkeys are produced in the I Vest. 


SPECTACULAR HORSE SHOW 


White Leghorns, five to five and a half 
months is early enough to commence 
laying and in the case of the heavier 
breeds, six to six and a half months. 
Once the pullets are in the laying house, 
they should have before them at all 
times a well-balanced laying mash. This 
should be supplemented with plenty of 
fresh, clean water, oyster shell, or some 
other calcium-bearing grit and the 
proper amount of whole grains. The 
usual recommendation for whole grain 
is 12 to 14 pounds per day per 100 birds. 
For the first month or six weeks you 
could feed about 14 pounds per day per 
100 birds. This will not interfere with 
production and at the same time will 
help to increase body weight. Once the 
pullets reach a high level of production 
(60 to 65 per cent or over) it is hard to 
increase their body weight; and if they 
are light in weight at that time, pro¬ 
duction usually drops. 


Know Your Layers 

B Y this time of year, all the pul¬ 
lets should be housed in their 
winter quarters whether they 
are in production or not. There 
is no advantage in leaving them on 
range, since the nutritive value of any 
green feed is very poor at this time of 
year. When you do move the pullets in, 
spend a little time with them each day 
so that you have the opportunity to 
become acquainted. Science has not yet 
produced a mechanical bird. They are 
sensitive creatures and respond to the 
care they receive. 

For the first few evenings, drop into 
the pen just about dusk. At that time, 
the pullets should be preparing to roost. 
If you find some of them settling down 
for the night in a corner of the pen, lift 
them up onto the roost so that they 
will become accustomed to roosting. 
You will find that within a few days, 
all the pullets will roost rather than sit 
on the floor. 

As the season progresses, you will 
probably notice that all the birds do 
not go to roost at the same time. Those 
which roost early are usually the poorer 
individuals in the flock. The better 
ones are utilizing all the available time 
for eating since good production can 
only be maintained if a high level of 
mash consumption is maintained. When 
these better birds are ready to roost, 
you may notice that the front roost is 
full whereas those at the back are only 
partially filled. This makes it difficult 
for some of the birds to get up on the 
roosts. To overcome this difficulty, slope 
the roosts slightly so that the front 
roost is the lowest. The ones which 
roost early will take the back roost be¬ 
cause they are higher and will then 
leave room for the later birds. 


Afternoons and Evenings 


THE ROYAL FLOWER SHOW 

and hundreds of other 
features of interest to 
rural visitors 


WARM WATER INSTEAD OF COLD 


Dairy cattle require large quanti¬ 
ties of water . . . but when the 
water is too cold they drink too 
little — this is liable to upset the 
normal body functions — result 
— less milk from your cows. 

It’s easy to have hot water right 
in your barn or milkhouse — 
where you need it —when you 
have a Moffat Electropail. It costs 
but a few cents to operate this 
handy device which heats a pail¬ 
ful of water in just 4V2 minutes! 

Also useful as a time-saver in 
washing milking machines, cans, 
accessories and parts . . . for 
warming feed for newly weaned 
animals. 

See your local Electropail dealer 
or write 


All Entries Close October 24 


COLISEUM TORONTO 

W. A. Dryden. Managing Director. 


.CHICKS FOR OCTOBER- 
NOVEMBER DELIVERY 


Do Not Market Cockerels Too Early 

E XPERIENCE has shown that no mat¬ 
ter what the condition of the mar¬ 
ket may be, there is always a good 
demand for well matured and properly 
finished cockerels. There has been a 
great tendency in the past to assume 
that the rapid growing and fast feath¬ 
ering cockerels are ready for market 
much earlier than the slower growing 
birds. The result has been poor birds 
and low returns. Irrespective of rate of 
growth the cockerels are not ready to 
fatten until they are mature. The best 
way to tell when they have reached 
that stage is to observe their feather 
growth. Catch a few of the birds in¬ 
dividually (not necessarily the largest) 
and hold them in your hand with their 
heads nearest your body. Run your 
fingers through the back feathers from 
tail to head. If you find a large num¬ 
ber of short pin feathers, do not at¬ 
tempt to market these cockerels for a 
while. When the pin feathers are about 
a half to two-thirds grown place the 
birds in crates or pens for finishing. 
Since all birds do not mature at the 
same rate, it will be necessary to finish 
them in groups according to their con¬ 
dition. The number of groups will de¬ 
pend to some extent on the care and 
management they received during the 
past summer. 

Whether you crate or pen fatten your 
cockerels should depend on the size of 
your flock and facilities available. 
Crate fattening is the best method to 
use for finishing, but quite good results 
can be obtained by pen fattening. 


Should be ordered now 

Pullets, cockerels, non-sexed. Don’t for¬ 
get these pullets will be laying the big 
eggs next season when egg prices are 
highest. Ask for particulars. 


ATTENTION GROCERS, BUTCHERS AND 
ALL MERCHANTS 

We can give prompt delivery on the fol¬ 
lowing cheese: 

Llmburger, Swiss Brick, Dutch, Genuine French 
Roquefort. Provolone, Sardo, Sbrinz, American 
Blue, Camenbert, Gorgonzola, Chautelle and all 
types of Canadian Cheese. 

Shipped Express Prepaid anywhere in 
Canada. 

Write for Wholesale Price List to— 

DUMART PROVISION COMPANY 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


Often Lose Their Pep 


If you suffer from Backache, Getting Up 
Nights, Loss of Energy, Bladder Weakness, 
Burning or Itching Passages, Leg Aches, or 
Rheumatic Pains, due to Kidney and Blad¬ 
der troubles, you should try Cystex. Within 
30 minutes Cystex usually starts helping the 
Kidneys clean out excess acids and Irritating 
wastes which may be the real cause of vour 
trouble. And this may quickly help you gain 
pep and energy—make you feel younger. Un¬ 
less Cystex quickly brings you satisfactory 
help from the pains and distress of Kidney 
and Bladder troubles, simply return the 
empty package and you get your money 
back. You have everything to gain and noth¬ 
ing to lose, so don’t suffer another day with¬ 
out asking your druggist for Cystex. 


Fall and Winter Production 

T HERE is no argument that fall and 
winter egg production is necessary 
if the poultryman is to realize a good 
return upon his investment. The pul¬ 
lets will go out of production late next 
summer or early fall. Thus, if a bird is 
in production 11 to 12 months, a greater 
return will be derived from her than if 
she were laying over a period of only 
eight or nine months. The feed cost will 
not be much lower for the latter bird 
and the cost to produce a dozen eggs 
will actually be much higher. 

To be profitable, a pullet must be 
well matured ^before coming into pro¬ 
duction. For the lighter breeds such as 


PRICED RIGHT— 

AVAILABLE NOW! 

Flock proven Bradeliff Shell Producer 
95% calcium carbonate, makes harder, 
finer textured egg shells. Supplies the 
vital mlneral-feed balance, necessary for 
higher hatchabllity, better health, rapid 
growth! 

PRODUCERS OF SOLUBLE ANO 
INSOLUBLE GRITS 


Equipment Plus Experience Ceunte’ 


POULTRY 


General Machine Werk. 


Cylinder Reeendltlonlng. 





























Wheel trim rings accessories 
at extra cost. 



Canadian success story: Monarch 8 was introduced a year ago and 
immediately began to win high praise and enthusiastic friends. 
The 1947 Monarch 8 carries on from there; is steadily 

making history in the medium-priced field. 

A unique combination of sound, careful engineering and the 
deft use of top-quality materials throughout, Monarch 8 has 
the happy faculty of making a salesman of every owner. Your 
Ford and Monarch dealer will be glad to tell you about deliveries. 

Listen to THE FORD THEATRE — One full hour Sunday afternoon 
Dominion Network. 


onarc 


FORD AND MONARCH DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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STANDARD 
Valve Cap 


RBPLACBABLE 


Yes, compressed air actually sup¬ 
ports your car. But it’s not just how 
much air you put in your tires, it’s 
how much stays in that counts. 

The Standard Tire Valve plays a 
mighty important part in the life of 
your tires. 

Notice the two sealing units. (1) 
The Core that holds the air in the 


Valve. (2) The doubly reinforced 
brass and rubber seal inside the Cap 
that guarantees an air-tight, dirt- 
proof Valve up to 2 50 lbs. pressure. 

The next time you look at your 
tires—check these two sealing 
points. You can replace the parts 
yourself, or ask your dealer to do 
it for you. 


To "Make Your Tires Last Longer/'RIDE WITH BOTH SEALS, Buy them by the box at your dealers 
Watch your Pressures, Keep a Schrader Tire Gauge in your car 



A. SCHRADER'S SON DIVISION, Scovill Manufacturing Company, TORONTO, ONTARIO 

Originators of the Comparative Air loss System far Flat Tire Prevention 


2nd SEAL 


VALVE CORE 
1st SEAL 


VALVE CAP 


Schrader 

TRADt M»i, RIClSrtBln 

PRODUCTS 

CONTROL THE Alt 


for BETTER PLOWING 
use Silver Streak Edges 
- > 

Save Time - Save Horses - Save Fuel 

Thousands of farmers no longer sharpen their shares—or remove them from the 
plow. Generations of farmers have recognized the need of a removable cutting edge 
for plow shares. With Silver Streak a reality, their plowing troubles have vanished. 
A longer life with the sharp edge and perfect suck of a new share is placed on 
your plow right In the field in just a few seconds per bottom. NO DELAYS. 

The Silver Streak Edge makes it necessary to remove the share from the plow. 
The edge stays sharp until completely worn out—original shape and suck Is re¬ 
tained throughout—no bolting or welding—they stay on. In fact they tighten 
with use. Fits all general purpose plow shares. 

Made in 12-in., 14-in. and 16-in. sizes. Sells for 

12-inch. $1.80 14-inch. $2.00 16-inch. $2.20 

Order from your dealer today or send order direct to NANCE COMPANY LTD., 

Red Deer, Alberta. 




281-S-46 


FARM-JOB 
STYLED 


Specially styled by Gutta Percha (or farming 
jobs, the GRANITE Rubber Boot has won 
acclaim from farmers across Canada. Built 
to stand strain, with black upper, black sole 
and heel, plain edge, friction lining/in short, 
and stormking lengths. Just the boot for 
heavy work! 


HORTICULTURE 



[Guide photo. 

Among the most attractive shrubs for the Prairies in late summer 
and autumn is the Mountain Ash. 


An Hour or Two at Sutherland 

The Station has many things of interest for the visitor 


A VISIT to the Dominion Forest 
Nursery Station at Sutherland, 
Saskatchewan, just outside of Sas¬ 
katoon, is always an interesting ex¬ 
perience for me. Mr. W. L. Kerr, the 
superintendent, who was formerly tree 
fruit specialist at Morden, is a horticul¬ 
turist because he was bom to be one. 
His experience is wide, including the 
more favorable horticultural climate of 
the eastern States, and his interests 
range over the whole field of fruits and 
ornamentals and trees useful to the 
prairies. 

Since assuming the superintendency 
at Sutherland a few years ago, he is 
gradually changing and modernizing 
the station, which for 30 years prior to 
his incumbency, had performed such 
an extended and useful service in this 
field. Most noticeable in the summer 
months, though perhaps least important 
economically, the wide and spacious 
station grounds are the mecca for 
thousands of folks from Saskatoon and 
the surrounding country on an average 
Sunday or a suggestion of a holiday. 
The long driveways are closely packed 
with cars, and groups of picknickers are 
to be found in every nook and comer 
of the place. A lover of children and 
animals, Mr. Kerr has established a 
miniature zoo at the station, and be¬ 
ginning with a porcupine or two, the 
original small enclosure has now been 
extended to include space for a fawn 
and some rabbits, the latter intended 
originally for experimental work with 
repellants as protection for fruit trees. 

I had only a short time to spend at 
Sutherland in late July this year, but 
during a brief tour of the station I 
noticed with much interest the Suther¬ 
land Pyramidal Caragana, which Mr. 
Kerr pointed out to me two or three 
years ago, then growing in one of the 
tall caragana hedges lining the 20-acre 
tree seedling plots. This had been 
propagated and I could see one or two of 
the tall handsome shrubs growing as 
ornamentals on the station grounds. 
There was also the handsome Skinner 
Silverleaf willow, which Frank Skinner 
found growing in British Columbia; and 
likewise the Jumping Pound pincherry, 
growing perhaps three feet in diameter 
and to a height of five feet, which with 
its springtime profusion of white bloom 
forming a small mountain of beauty, is 
a tribute to the late Augustus Griffin, 
who found the plant in the Jumping 
Pound country. 

Likewise, I was much attracted by 
the dwarf, bluish juniperus horizon- 


talis which, with the very prostrate 
form of the native ground cedar (also 
found by Frank Skinner), were hug¬ 
ging the edge of one of the shrubbery 
beds near the maim house. 

I was too late to see the cross-bred 
prunus triloba pedunculata, the light 
pink bloom of which Mr. Kerr described 
as better than prunus triloba, the pro¬ 
fuse blooming and highly decorative 
shrub which is so much an ornament in 
many gardens and towns and cities. 

Also interesting was a forthcoming 
Stewart selection among the rosybloom 
crabs. Though not yet ready for distri¬ 
bution, Mr. Kerr believed it would 
prove to be the best yet among this 
group of handsome, ornamental crabs. 
Speaking of best things, Mr. Kerr de¬ 
scribed the Siberian willow as “the 
best willow there is,” and also profes¬ 
sed high admiration for the group of 
lilies known as the “Stenographer” 
lilies. These lilies, incidentally, are the 
product of Miss Isabella Preston, who 
for long years did such excellent plant 
breeding work at the Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Ottawa. This group of 
lilies is so-called, incidentally, because 
they were named after the stenog¬ 
raphers at the C.E.F. One of the best of 
them is called Lillian Cummings. 

I N his garden, which is enclosed from 
the public, Mr. Kerr is fond of trying 
all sorts of little experiments. Last year, 
I think it was, he was growing cu¬ 
cumbers or melons, or both, in small 
boxes perhaps two feet square in the 
open. This year I noticed a variation of 
the barrel system of growing straw¬ 
berries. Mr. Kerr has built wooden 
frames of eight or 10-inch lumber, each 
one a foot shorter and narrower than 
the next largest. These frames, filled 
with earth and set one on top of the 
other, left six-inch bands of soil run¬ 
ning around all four sides and arranged 
in terraces. Planted to strawberries, it 
illustrated the possibility of growing 
them ornamentally even in the centre 
of a lawn, and producing more than 
would be possible on a flat surface of 
ground. 

Other strawberries were growing in 
rows in the normal way, and Mr. Kerr 
pointed to some plants of Pixie, a fruit 
of splendid quality with a marked 
sugary flavor. Elgin, which he described 
as the largest fruit of commercial 
quality, was a dark red in color. Some 
Sparta, a variety introduced only a 
few years ago by A. J. Porter in his 
Honeywood Nursery at Parkside, Sas- 
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katchewan, was also bearing plenty of 
large, firm-fleshed, bright-colored fruit. 
This variety seems to be a good runner. 

The 1947 season has been a poor one 
for the production of tree seedlings. 
Maple and ash seedlings were cut down 
by the spring frosts, and Mr. Kerr in¬ 
formed me that this has been the worst 
year for growing seedlings in his ex¬ 
perience. Should there be a very heavy 
demand next spring for seedlings for 
shelterbelts, it may be hard to keep 
pace with it. A good stand of caragana 
seedlings may run 150,000 to the acre. 
Mr. Kerr described as “a whale of a 
stand” 150,000 elm per acre. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the average stand this year 
will be far, far short of these figures. 

In order to improve the seedlings 
through better germination of seed, 
some experiments were tried this year 
in the treatment of seed. Unfortunately, 
none of the treatments tried seemed to 
help very much. Some of them ruined 
the seed completely, and others injured 
it. 

Another interesting observation at 
Sutherland was the growing of a num¬ 
ber of hybrids, representing different 
selections of poplar. Some of these 
selections have proven to be very hardy, 
while others kill out readily. Mr. Kerr 
is of the opinion that in a few years 
time the stations at Sutherland and 
Indian Head will be sending out pop¬ 
lars which will be quite different from 
the Russian and Northwestern poplars 
now being grown. One selection called 
Wheeler No. 4, from the nursery of 
Seager Wheeler, at Rosthern, is a very 
hardy male poplar and quite promising. 
Incidentally, the Siberian willow pre¬ 
viously mentioned, is the Silverleaf 
propagated from one growing on the 
Seager Wheeler place, which so far, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Kerr, has shown no sign 
of winter injury or injury from spring 
and fall frosts.—H.S.F. 


List of Morden Introductions 

IJY the end of this year, at least 50 
" introductions of' fruit, vegetables, 
ornamentals and flowers will have 
originated from the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Station at Morden. The follow¬ 
ing is a list of them, with the year in 
which they were introduced; and en¬ 
thusiastic gardeners of western Canada 
may like to know that descriptions of 
all of them may be had on request to 
the station. Descriptions are also avail¬ 
able of a number of selections still 
grown under re-test number and not 
yet known. The first introductions on 
the list qre dated 1929, in which year 
the Mantet, Mortoff and Manton apples, 
the Manmoor cherry, Redman (Euro¬ 
pean red) Elder and Stockton pin 
cherry were named. Since that time 
the list has developed as follows: 

1930—Manan, Manred, Moris and 
Spangelo apples; Mordel plum; Mor- 
dena cherry-plum. 1931 — Godfrey, 
Manitoba, Manitoba Spy, Stevenson and 
Watts apples; Mando sand cherry. 
1934—Mina plum. 1935—Morden Russet 
and Breakey apples; Mansan cherry- 
plum; Royalty lilac; Morden Maid 
gladiolus. 1936—Toba crabapple; Ostem 
and Redant apples; Coral, Nocturne and 
Redwine lilacs. 1937—Scout Apricot; 
Coronation sour cherry; Mount Apple; 
Drilea cherry (Nanking); Swanee lilac; 
Morden Pink lythrum. 1939—Bounty 
plum; Morden elm. 1942—Dura cherry- 
plum. 1943 — Norther plum. 1944 — 
Morden spruce (Colorado); Tidy Cara¬ 
gana. 1946—Almey (Rosybloom) -crab- 
apples; Manor cherry-plum; Prairie 
Sailor and Prairie Wren roses; Morden 
(yellow) tomato. 1947—Sugar Prince 
(hybrid) sweet corn. 

Two additional selections are due for 
naming in 1947, both of them orna¬ 
mentals. The first is a hybrid flower¬ 
ing almond, a cross between Prunus 
pedunculata and Prunus triloba. It is 
about four days earlier at Morden than 
the double flowering plum, Prunus tri¬ 
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loba, and carries its bloom for as much 
as two weeks, after which it bears a 
crop of nuts carrying a red skin. The 
bush is described as spreading, shapely 
and graceful, and has proven very 
hardy both as to leaf and flower buds. 

The second introduction will be a 
1 o n g-lasting, fragrant double-white 
mocK orange. 


Garden Plants Can Become Weeds 

By Archibald C. Budd 

W HEN man tampers with Nature the 
results are often disastrous. Two 
outstanding examples are the introduc¬ 
tion of the British rabbit and the 
American prickly pear cactus into Aus¬ 
tralia, where they have become serious 
pests. 

In our Canadian west we introduce 
many foreign plants into our gardens 
as ornamentals and food plants. Some 
of these plants may find their new 
location so favorable that they will 
spread out and become serious weeds. 
Indeed several garden sorts are already 
well on the way to becoming a nuisance 
in this manner. 

One of the most widespread is the 
yellow goat’s beard. This plant has long 
grass-like leaves, white, milky sap and 
pale, yellow flowers rather like dande¬ 
lions, which later become fluffy seed- 
heads almost the size of a tennis ball. 
It was first introduced as a garden 
plant in Colorado and, by means of its 
wind-borne seeds, spread throughout 
the western states into Canada and is 
now spreading eastward across the 
prairies. In 1928 it was represented by 
an odd plant here and there in the 
fields, but now most towns are overrun 
with goat’s beard and it occupies a 
major place as a weed of roadsides and 
shelterbelts. Eradication by cultivation 
before seed formation is effective in 
destroying the current crop of goat’s 
beard, but since it is a biennial, which 
often acts as an annual, a watchful 
eye must be kept for seedlings growing 
from seed already in the soil. 

The salsify, or vegetable-oyster, an 
edible garden plant closely related to 
the goat’s beard, but with a purple 
flower, has become a rather bad weed 
in British Columbia. 

AN annual often grown in gardens as 
** a border plant is the summer cypress 
or Mexican fire bush. This is a very 
shapely, pale green plant which later 
turns a rich, red color and bears thou¬ 
sands of small seeds to each plant. It 
belongs to the goosefoot family, which 
contains such bad weeds as lamb’s 
quarters and Russian thistle and is a 
family remarkable for its prodigality 
in seed production and rapidity of 
spread. The summer cypress is now 
found along roadsides and in vacant 
lots in most western towns; and it is 
quite possible that it may eventually 
spread to the fields and countryside 
where it might become as pernicious 
as Russian pigweed or lamb’s quarters. 

Another annual of the same family, 
which has escaped from gardens and 
become a widespread town weed is the 
garden atriplex or Hungarian spinach. 
This is a broad-leaved, rank-growing 
annual with large seed bracts, which 
somewhat resemble the seed pods of 
stinkweed. It is rather peculiar in that 
it yields two kinds of seed on the same 
plant, one sort being large and light 
brown and the other small and black. 
The large seeds will germinate in four 
or five days, but the small black ones 
have a long dormant period and may 
germinate several months or a year 
later. If the first crop of seedlings is 
destroyed, later seeds will produce an¬ 
other set to replace them. 

A PLANT of the mustard family 
which seems to be spreading around 
towns and which may eventually de¬ 
velop weedy propensities is the dame’s 



OVER 125 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 

ROPE EKIMEERIRC 


PLYMOU 


BEST POR EVERY FARM USE 



PLYMOUTH Ship Brand Manila Rope is engineered 
by the world's largest ropemakers to give long 
service, extra strength and dependability . Ask for 
it by name. 

Plymouth Cordage Company, Welland, Canada, makers of rope, 
tying twine, hay baler twine and binder twine. 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST BECAUSE IT IS ENGINEERED FOR YOUR JOB 
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The Great BREEDING Aid 
For CATTLE, SWINE and 
other LIVE STOCK 


rocket or dame’s violet. This plant has 
pretty violet blossoms, four-petalled, 
and is very showy. It grows to a height 
of three or four feet and looks at first 
glance something like fireweed and is 
an admirable plant for background 
planting. Like most of the mustards, 
however, its seed pods split open and 
release numerous seeds and it will soon 
spread over the garden and into ad¬ 
joining wasteland. 

Everybody likes to see gardens with 
a good showing of flowers, but it is 
advisable to make sure they do not get 
into places where they can become 
weedy. This is true, especially of mem¬ 
bers of the goosefoot or mustard fami¬ 
lies and those which reproduce by wind- 
borne seeds. 



SHIPPING FEVER 


(Haemorrhagic Septicaemia) 

For prevention 



HAEMORRHAGIC 
SEPTICAEMIA BACTERIN 
(No. 2100) 

bottles of 50 and 250 c.c. 


For treatment 



ANTI-HAEMORRHAGIC 
SEPTICAEMIA 
SERUM (bovine) 
(No. 2109) 

bottles of 250 c.c. 


Available frorr your local druggist 

503 


For effective treatment of ^ 

MASTITIS 



PENICILLIN 


"BOO-JEES” 

(No. 2903) 

Each "Boo-Jee” contains 10,000 
International Units of crystalline 
penicillin. Supplied in tubes of 6. , 


I N farm gardens two native plants, 
wild tomato and skeleton weed, be¬ 
come very annoying weeds. The wild 
tomato is an annual of the tomato and 
potato family, with small white blos¬ 
soms and a small green fruit. A dif¬ 
ference of opinion exists regarding the 
poisonous nature of this fruit, some folk 
making it into jam which they eat 
with no ill effect, while others are made 
very ill by eating it. In addition to be¬ 
ing an obnoxious weed, wild tomato is 
also an important food plant of the 
destructive potato bug. If hoed out of 
the garden and turned upside down, the 
plants often send out adventitious root¬ 
lets from the stems and leaf veins and 
continue to grow and produce seed, 
making eradication rather difficult. 

The skeleton weed is a true zero- 
phytic or drought-tolerant plant, its 
leaves being reduced to mere scales and 
its general appearance resembling the 
skeleton of a plant. Its tough, wiry 
roots penetrate several feet into the 
soil, enabling it to reach moisture be¬ 
yond the depth available to most other 
plants. The seed will rarely germinate, 
propagation being almost entirely by 
roots. Like all other members of the 
chicory family, it has a sticky sap, very 
annoying to the gardener who has to 
pull out many of these persistent peren¬ 
nial plants. Its eradication from a gar¬ 
den entails continued pulling up of 
plants to weaken the root system. 

(Note: Mr. Budd is an authority on 
weeds at the Dominion Experimental 
Station, Swift Current, Sask.) 


Q. (Wapella, Sask.): My Beta grapes 
killed back last winter although covered 
with leaves and straw. What treatment 
is advised? 

A. Beta often winters successfully 
in southern Manitoba without mulch¬ 
ing. To assure comfortable wintering, 
prune to 2 to 5 canes in late October. 
Lay the canes on the ground and cover 
over with 8 to 12 inches of dry soil. 
Uncover and tie to wires again in early 
May. 



This young miss, a daughter of N.P. Lew’chuh, 
Canora, Sask., is proud of her dish 
of fine plums. 


The Language of Bees 

Scientist collects evidence to show that the honey bee follows his nose 


D R. KARL VON FRISCH of Graz, 
Austria, is better known to 
authorities on the social insects 
than he is to the general public. 
If he is famous in a small European 
entomological circle it is because of the 
studies that he has made of what he 
calls the “language” of bees. Bees com¬ 
municate by odors, according to von 
Frisch. They also communicate by 
dancing in their hives. 

If all this arouses skepticism von 
Frisch asks you to place some little 
cups of honey near a beehive. The cups 
will often be ignored for hours, even 
for days. By chance a bee discovers a 
cup, then collects honey and returns to 
the hive. Soon other bees appear in in¬ 
creasing numbers. They come from 
the same hive as the discoverer. If 
there are several honey cups' of which 
only one was discovered, newcomers 
will soon fly to all the cups simul¬ 
taneously. Evidently the bees are not 
following the first discoverer; they are 
discovering on their own account. 

Some Curious BehaVior 

Von Frisch has watched bees in glass 
hives and noted some curious behavior. 
A bee that has returned to the hive 
enters a particular section of comb, 
gives some of its collected honey to a 
neighbor and then begins a sort of 
circular maypole dance, alternating 
right and left. More bees join the 
dancer, so that there is soon a whole 
train of imitators. The same perform¬ 
ance may be observed in other cells of 
the honeycomb whenever a bee returns 
from honey-gathering and gives up 
part of its load. “The dance means that 
honey is to be found near the hive,” 
explains von Frisch. Only bees in the 
train of the first dancer now fly out in 
all directions. When they have found 
food they, too, dance on the return, 
whereupon their followers fly off for 
food. Soon the whole hive is a dance- 
hall. 


Bees drink ordinarily not from glass 
cups but from flowers. So von Frisch 
changes the experiment. Near the hive 
he sets up some phlox and Alls the 
flowers with sugar water. Marked bees 
collect the sugar water, return to the 
hive and dance. Other bees that alight 
on the phlox are caught so that they 
may not disturb the experiment. Von 
Frisch then sets up in another place a 
bowl of phlox and a bowl of cyclamen, 
but adds no sugar water to the flowers. 

Bees Around the Phlox 

Soon new bees turn up and fly around 
the phlox in increasing numbers. They 
alight on the flowers and examine them 
thoroughly, though the natural nectar 
is so deep that it is inaccessible to 
them. No attention is paid to the 
cyclamen. But reverse the experiment, 
so that sugar water is put in the cycla¬ 
men flowers, and the phlo^ will be 
ignored. 

There is no doubt in von Frisch’s 
mind that it is the scent of a flower 
and not its nectar, that attracts bees. 
The scent clings to them so that other 
bees in the hive can smell it. The 
language of the bees is therefore a 
language of odors. Von Frisch proves 
the point by dispensing with the 
flowers altogether and using little cups 
of essential oil or synthetic perfumes. 
He then feeds marked bees from a 
glass cup which contains a little pepper¬ 
mint. There follows the usual dance 
and the usual foray for food by in¬ 
formed bees. And the informed bees 
fly to any object that may bear only a 
trace of peppermint and not to flowers 
alone. 

Von Frisch holds that the “language” 
of bees can be practically applied. He 
induces bees to visit certain flowers 
only. The pollination and therefore the 
crop of red clover and other plants has 
been increased in this way by about 40 
per cent. So with the production of 
honey.—W.K. In The N.Y. Times. 


\ 

Problems of Greek Agriculture 

FAO. makes a survey and plans 


CAO, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
* ganization of the United Nations, is 
organized to help extend assistance in 
food and agriculture between nations. 
During the last year or more, some 
comparatively backward agricultural 
countries have requested FAO to send 
them “missions” of technical people to 
advise them how agricultural efficiency 
in these countries can be improved. 
Such a mission, consisting of a number 
of specialists in different fields, was 
requested by Greece, and has already 
reported. 

Greece is a small mountainous coun¬ 
try of about 50,000 square miles. Only 
about one-quarter of the land can be 
cultivated. The mountainous nature of 
the country has led to the development 
of many rivers, all of which are short 
and swift. This means that river con¬ 
trol is essential for an efficient agricul¬ 
ture and that such control should con¬ 
cern itself with floods, deposits of silt, 
and erosion. 

Many of the drainage and irrigation 
projects in Greece have been poorly 
maintained, and the rehabilitation of 
these projects was regarded as of first 
priority, as was the continuation of 
necessary control work in soil erosion. 
It was calculated that if the water 
potentialities of Greece were fully de¬ 
veloped by a long-term program, it 
would be possible to irrigate about one- 
fifth of all the crop land in the coun¬ 
try. In addition, the same water would 
be able to develop as much electricity 
as that produced by the famous Boulder 
Dam in the United States. 

Land holdings in Greece are much 
too small and uneconomic for the ap¬ 


plication of modern agricultural science. 
Some holdings should be consolidated 
into larger farms, and Greek agricul¬ 
ture generally intensified. Every en¬ 
couragement should be given by the 
government, according to the mission, 
to voluntary effort. 

The commission recommended a pro¬ 
gram of livestock development. Much 
of Greek livestock was lost during the 
war, and the country should be re¬ 
stocked with good quality animals. Use 
should be made of artificial insemina¬ 
tion and a strong effort made to in¬ 
crease the number of livestock, not 
only because nearly three-quarters of 
the area of Greece is suitable only for 
natural pasture, but because in pre-war 
years the average consumption of 
animal products in Greece was below 
requirements for human health. 

The mission was of the opinion that 
if Greece could achieve domestic peace 
and stability, and vigorously put into 
effect the measures advocated for her 
agriculture, it should be possible for 
her to double or treble her national 
income within the next 20 or 30 years. 

Increased assistance for agricultural 
and consumer co-operatives was recom¬ 
mended. The village co-operatives, co¬ 
operative unions and the Agricultural 
Bank of Greece were commended as to¬ 
gether representing “one of the most 
dynamic and effective forces in present- 
day Greece.” It was recommended that 
these co-operatives be assisted to ex¬ 
tend production credit to farmers. Co¬ 
operatives and co-operative unions 
should also be able to secure long-term 
loans for the purchase of equipment 
which they could operate. 
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MIGHTY MIDGET 

for economical farm power 


WATER BOWLS 


HIGHER YIELDS 
BETTER CROPS 
BETTER SEEDBEDS 


Workshop Opportunities 

Spare moment chances to make handy gadgets 

From Gas Tank reach up and push the catch and let 

ong and handy pails can ^he door down easily. I.W.D. 

the gas tank of an old T , T Z , r . 

nk in half with the hack Trough Type Poultry Feeder 

1 cut down about two This type of poultry trough prevents 
I places and bend the top the chickens from roosting on it. By 
a smooth edge. Drill a cutting the sides as indicated the 
Ide of the ton. Through pointed edges prevent them from stand- 


PIVOTED 


Wire Stretcher from Old Brace 

The diagram shows how to make a 
discarded brace into a very convenient 
stretcher for repairing broken fence 
wires. Weld a half-inch bolt about five 
inches long into an old brace which has 
had its jaws removed. Drill a 3-16 inch 
hole two inches from end of bolt. The 
round bolt head will keep the wire from 
slipping off the bolt while turning it to 
stretch the wire. 

To mend a broken wire, twist a loop 
in each of the broken ends. Then take 
a splice wire, fasten it into one of the 
loops, push the free end through the 

yj>C“BoLT With 
Cmd S(1uarep> 


TlB3E=g2S^^ === E5l>ECIAUY ADAPTED TO 

■ complete ration feeding 

ing on the sides. The revolving spindle 
on top makes it impossible for them to 
roost there. It will dump them every 
time. The dry mash is fed in the V- 
trough shown near the top. The whole 
affair can be about six feet long. 


HORSE- 

POWER 

HOURS 


DOLLAR 


Cheap Tank Swttch 

A reader wanted an automatic elec¬ 
tric switch in the stock water tank to 
start and stop the pump motor, so he 
used an ordinary tumbler electric 
switch and a tank float. He does not 
bring out the point either in his dia¬ 
gram or description, but the switch 

UJ'RS* To /*toroK. 


A CUSHMAN Air-cooled HUSKY ENGINE is 
your answer for "more horsepower hours per 
dollar fuel cost.” Sturdy in construction and 
compact in size, this "Mighty” midget of 
power with the stamina of a giant, handles 
water pumps, milking machines, cream separa¬ 
tors. shop tools, grinders, compressors and other 
jobs with ease and economy. 

Available In 1%, 2 and 4 h.p. size. 

Dimensions: 12'/ 4 " wide x 18" high. 

Weight: I'/z h.p.. 70 lbs.; 2 h.p., 70 lbs.; 
4 h.p., 75 lbs. 

Get details on the CUSHMAN guarantee and 
other specifications by writing to: 


Water is one of the most impor¬ 
tant milk and beef increasing 
rations on the farm, the cheap¬ 
est and most often neglected. 
87 Vi % of milk is water. 70% 
of a cow's body is water. A 
shortage of water reduces milk 
flow and weight of beef, more 
quickly than any other ration 
shortage. 

Beatty Sanitary Water Bowls 
place water before the stock 
night and day, winter and sum¬ 
mer — the stock make greater 
gains and make them more 
quickly. Water Bowls increase 
milk and beef production and 
shorten hours of work by water* 
ing stock automatically. Beatty 
water bowls pay for themselves 
within one year after they are 
installed. 

Write our nearest branch for 
full particulars. 

BEATTY BROS. LIMITED 

Dept. 50 

Winnipeg, Edmonton 
(B.C. Representative —McLennan. 
McFeely & Prior Limited, Vancouver) 
Saint John, Montreal, Fergus 


vtcldc 
WHole-Y 
Y*5’ d 
B OL.T'Is I 


Splice BRoKeruLtrie 


Finished 

Splice^ 


OJATZR 

TaJk. 


other loop and then through the hole 
In the bolt. Now turn brace until wire 
is tight, then twist around splice strand 
until the end can be released from the 
bolt. 

This plan works very well and the 
wire can be stretched as tightly as de¬ 
sired. However, there is no need of weld¬ 
ing, as the bolt can be a little longer 
with the end squared as shown at B and 
be used in any brace just like a bit. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
> DEER ALBERTA 


1 ONAN LIGHT PLANTS 1 
AND ENGINES 

Complete stock, all models and voltages. 
Factory authorized service, all parts In 
stock and factory trained mechanics. 

Water Systems, Fans, Motors, Concrete 
Mixers. 

POWER & MINE SUPPLY COMPANY 
LIMITED 

iWInnlpeg - - Manitoba, 


must be so arranged that the water 
in the tank can be lowered perhaps 12 
to 18 inches before the switch flips 
back and the motor starts up, as other¬ 
wise it will be starting and stopping 
too often. This can most easily be ar¬ 
ranged by having considerable looseness 
or play in the joint where the short 
pipe fastens on to the switch tumbler. 


Foot Scraper and Brush 

The housewife who is always inter¬ 
ested in ideas for keeping dirt out of the 
house, will welcome the foot scraper and 
brush as a big help. It is simply an old 
demountable rim bolted to three or four 
rods or braces, driven about a foot into 
the ground at the side of the walk by 
the kitchen door. This in Itself makes 
a good foot scraper, but it will be much 

fTl-l I N ttETAL. 
ScaawED r» 


fill R II D II E D golden west 
UIL DUnnCIt OIL BROODER 
Heat Hen House in Winter—Raise Chicks In the 
Spring 

40-inch Canopy . $20.95 

60-inch Canopy . 23.95 

Delivery in five days. 

ALEX. TAYLOR HATCHERY 

362 Furby Street Winnipeg, Man. 


Handy Cow Tail Holder 

This handy cow tail holder is made 
of two battery clamps fastened together 
with a short length of light chain. The 


WOO D EX 

LOW COST 

INSULATION 

CHEMICALLY TREATED 

Distasteful to Mice and Vermin. 

Packed in bags “20 lbs.” 10 sq. ft. 

20 lb. Bag 30c F.O.B. Wpg. 

Woodex Insulation Is fast becoming the 
most popular insulator for buildings In 
western Canada. The big advantages are 
Its being easy to handle, It pours. All you 
do is fill up the air spaces In the walls, 
for ceiling use 3%" thickness. 

“Dealer Inquiries Invited” 

Ask Your Dealer or 
Write for FREE Folder 

Canadian Western Box Co. Ltd. 

St. Boniface Manitoba 


Discarded bRusn 
5cRcweo to Stake 

DemounT- <r- - 

ablb 


Sho^t Length 
Of Chain 


.Battery Clips 


more effective with the brush and thin 
metal plate fastened to a wooden stake 
for cleaning the sides of the shoes. The 
cost is practically nothing, as the parts 
can be had for the asking. 


Typical of the Better Crops obtained from Better 
Seedbeds prepared by SEAMAN ROTARY TlLLERS 
(in preference to conventional tillage methods) 
are reports such as these: 

• Almost complete elimination of potato scab 
and increased yields of higher graded pota¬ 
toes, increases often ranging from 20 to 40 
bags per acre. 

• Oat yields frequently increased approximate¬ 
ly 20%. 

• Better com . . . lower moisture content and 
earlier maturity . . . with higher yields and 
increased profits — in some cases sufficient 
to pay for a Diesel-powered Seaman Tiller 
In one year! 

• Increased sugar beet yields . . . with larger 
beets and heavier plant growth above ground. 

With a SEAMAN ROTARY TILLER (made in both 
power take-off or motorized models) you <an 
prepare just the kind of a seedbed you want 
— to suit your soil and crop conditions — at 
a great saving in time and labor, and control 
weeds and crop pests to a high degree. Get 
all the facts. Fill out and mail the coupon 
today — and see your local SEAMAN TILLER 
dealer. Ask him for a demonstration. If there 
Is no Seaman dealer in your locality, send us 
the name and address of the dealer you like 
to do business with. 


milker fastens one clamp to his over¬ 
alls seam just above the knee, and 
when he is seated he clamps the other 
to the cow’s tail. This device holds the 
tail very well to prevent switching and 
is quickly attached and released. Two 
spring-type clothes pins can be used, 
but the battery clamps hold much bet¬ 
ter.—I.W.D. • 


Loft Door Catch 

Here is a sketch of a very handy 
barn loft door catch which saves the 
loft door from unexpectedly bumping 
your head or dropping on your hand. 
When you push the door up the latch 


We are overstocked In good used Trade-In Tire, 
with high treads—all guaranteed to bo in excellent 
shape. Special price on ear Tires. 

ALL SIZES $4.50 

BIG SAVINGS ON NEW TIRES AND TUBES 
Guaranteed Tor one year 

30x3% ...$ 8.25 1 

450x21 . 9.95 1 

500x19 . 10.50 1 

500x20 . 10.75 1 

525x18 . 12.50 

550x17 . 14.00 

600x16 . 14.25 1 

650x16 _ 17.50 

32x6-700x20 . 43.75 1 

750x20-34x7 54.00 

825x20 62.50 1 

Also a full line of retreads, 

C.O.D. 

Dealers wanted. 

BEACON TIRE 

Cor. Queen and York Sts. Hamilton 2, Ontario 


Hit YGC 


ibe.....$ 1.25 

ibe.... 1.90 

ibe.—. 2.25 

ibe-- 2.3$ 

ibe. 2.65 

ibe .. 2.65 

ibe. 2.50 

ibe.. 3.25 

ibe. 4.75 

ibe. 6.50 

ibe. 7.7S 

all orders shipped 


Hog Hanger 

These hog hangers are made from 
3 poles 8 to 10 feet 
long, a bolt, and 
two hooks. Bore a Jl f 

hole all the way Jzj \\ 
through each pole H/l / “TOaK 
about 2 inches Jyl§ h} ^ \\ 

from the top. v // / 'r 

Fasten the three N poles 
poles together 8 To 10 FT ‘ 

with the bolt. Put hooks about one foot 
down on the inside of the two outside 
poles. The middle pole Is used as a 
lever to do the lifting.—Mrs. Mildred 
Burgin. 


381 Ne. 25th St. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis, 


Without obligation, send complete information 
regarding Seaman Tillers. I farm .acres. 

Name .. 

Address..... 


— 1 —" SEED WANTED — 

We are buyers of brome, crested wheat, 
airaira, sweet clover, and alslke clover. 
Sacks supplied. Please submit sample. 
8. A. EARLY A OO., Saskatoon. 


(wrongly labelled “hinge” in drawing) 
catches and holds the door securely. No 
need to fumble in the dark for the 
catch. When you come down, simply 
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how can I make sure of 
money in an emergency 

Many- farmers across Canada have found the answer to this 
question in Mutual Life of Canada life insurance. By buildjng 
a reserve through the loan value of Mutual life insurance, they 
have been able to weather emergencies when the usual credit 
sources tightened . . . and to take advantage of unusual 
bargains in land and livestock. 

This feature of Mutual policies is one of the many ways in 
which Mutual life insurance helps farmers and their families 
to a more secure and happier life. 

A Mutual Life of Canada representative will be glad to explain 
the advantages of different policies and policy-combinations 
that can aid you in your farming now and be a protection 
for your family in the future. 

Visit, phone or write your nearest Mutual Life of Canada 
representative, or write the Head Office, Waterloo, Ontario, 
at your earliest convenience. 


low cost 
life 

insurance 
since 1869 


THE * 


HEAD OFFICE 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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Income Tax Changes 

The basic herd plan, long sought by farmers and stockmen, is now provided for 
in department regulations. Relief also provided for grain farmers whose 
volume of sales were adversely affected by wartime quotas 


T HE correct treatment from a 
taxation standpoint of the pro¬ 
ceeds of dispersal sales of cattle 
has continued for some time to 
be one of the most difficult problems of 
the Taxation Division. Their difficulty 
has not been over the theory. It is an 
axiom that receipts from the sale of a 
capital asset are not taxable income 
and where cattle are indeed a capital 
asset the rule holds true. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, it is usually the case that a herd of 
cattle is built up in such a way—often 
over a period of years—that it is dif¬ 
ficult indeed to say what part of it, if 
any, is a capital asset. 

Because of this difficulty the general 
disposition of the Division has been to 
treat the whole of the proceeds of a 
dispersal sale of cattle as income and, 
if the taxpayer has not filed an in¬ 
come tax return for several years, to 
call for averaging of the income back 
over those years, up to five years, in 
the preparation of the relative income 
tax returns. This has called forth con¬ 
siderable criticism. Yet the following 
hypothetical example, which is typical, 
will show how it works out and why 
the Division has taken the above 
position:— 

Taxpayer Smith was a farmer who 
on the 31st December, 1940, was worth 


as follows: 

Farm, etc., valued at _ $20,000 

Livestock _ Nil 

$ 20,000 

Liabilities _ ... . Nil 

Net Worth _ $20,000 


$ 20,000 


Between the 31st December, 1940, and 
the 31st December, 1945, he produced 
30,000 bushels of wheat (plus important 
quantities of feed grains and hay) with 
a cash value of $30,000 apart from the 
feeds, a cash cost of production of 
$16,000 and a taxable income of $14,000 
or $2,800 a year average, apart from 
fodder. 

The tax payable was probably $400 to 
$450 per annum. 

Being ambitious to diversify his op¬ 
erations he paid out $2,000 a year in 
the purchase of breeding cattle, a total 
of $10,000. He also used up as feed, oats 
and other grains on which otherwise he 
would have realized a cash income. The 
effect was that his cash income was re¬ 
duced to an average of $800 a year 
and he filed no income tax return at 
all, since his cash income was less than 
his married-man exemptions. 

By 31st December, 1945, he had es¬ 
caped any taxation on his earnings. 
His net worth statement, in comparison 
with that of 31st December, 1940, was 
as follows: 

1945 1940 

Farm etc., valued at .... $20,000 $20,000 
Livestock _ $10,000 Nil 


$30,000 $20,000 
1945 1940 

Liabilities __ Nil Nil 

Net worth ...--- $30,000 $20,000 


$30,000 $20,000 

NET GAIN $10,000 

In 1946, Smith sold his entire herd of 
cattle at a dispersal sale at $15,000 
cash. The Taxation Division took the 
position that the entire proceeds were 
taxable income. 

Their view was that the $10,000 ac¬ 
tually paid for the cattle, plus the 
grain and hay fed to them in five 
years, would have amounted to $15,000 
in all and that Smith, having invested 
income for five years without paying 
tax, could not reasonably complain 


about having to pay income tax when 
the investment was cashed in. Under 
the law, the whole $15,000 being a cash 
receipt was taxable in fact in the year 
1946. That this ran Smith into a much 
higher tax bracket in 1946 than he 
would have been in during the preced¬ 
ing five years is true, but the remedy 
lay in his own hands from the begin¬ 
ning, namely to declare his true in¬ 
come and pay his tax year by year as 
he went along. 

As he had not filed any return over 
the five years the procedure of the Di¬ 
vision was to allow him to do so retro¬ 
spectively, to set up his income for 
each year at what it probably was in 
truth—the $15,000 thus being spread 
back—and, of course, to charge the 
statutory interest penalties year by 
year. He had no basis for complaint, 
indeed he was being given favorable 
treatment. 

Had Smith paid his taxes year by 
year his position would have been alto¬ 
gether different, for the Division would 
then have been able to recognize as 
capital expenditures the amounts spent 
in buying cattle, which would probably 
have been $1,550 to $1,600 a year after 
paying tax, instead of $2,000 as pre¬ 
viously. Thus, they would have allow¬ 
ed $7,750 to $8,000 as a capital recov¬ 
ery and not taxable. They would also 
have treated as non-taxable a reason¬ 
able proportion of the rest of the pro¬ 
ceeds—regarding it as capital gain. 

IITHAT this means is that the tax- 
* * payer who turns in an income tax 
return every year and pays any tax 
which may be due is in a strong posi¬ 
tion to claim that a considerable part 
of his herd of cattle is a capital asset 
when he comes to realize upon it. 

In the same way a man who inherits 
money and buys cattle with it or in¬ 
herits a herd is in a strong position to 
claim that it is a capital asset. The 
same would be true of capital raised 
from the sale of a farm or some other 
capital asset. It would be necessary, of 
course, that he be able to show proof. 

These illustrations will make clear 
some of the principal points involved. 
They bear in particular on the con¬ 
tention that part of the holdings of 
cattlemen and dairymen should be 
designated the “Basic Herd” and re¬ 
garded as a capital asset when sold. 

The “Basic Herd” plan contemplates 
that each cattle or dairy man should 
be allowed to treat as a capital asset 
the permanent part of his herd, his 
breeding stock or his dairy animals and 
sires. As an example of the way this 
would work is the hypothetical case of 
taxpayer Jones, who had a net worth 
statement on 31st December, 1940, as 
follows: 

Cattle—60 head __$ 3,600 

Farm ___$20,000 


Total Assets $23,600 


Liability ... Nil 

Surplus __ ____ $23,600 


$23,600 


Jones having filed an income tax re¬ 
turn year by year up to 1940 and having 
gone over his past operations carefully, 
concluded that 50 head of his cattle 
were his permanent herd and that 10 
were offspring intended for sale. After 
discussing this with the local District 
Office and showing the records, he ob¬ 
tained that Office’s agreement that 50 
were the Basic Herd. ■ Year by year 
thereafter, all sales of cattle which did 
not reduce the total herd below 50 
were included as income in his annual 
return and all purchases were charged 
up a§ a deduction from income. He 
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paid his income tax year by year as 
he went along^ 

In 1946 he had 80 cattle on hand and 
decided to hold a dispersal sale. After 
confirming with his District Income 
Tax Office, as a matter of prudent 
routine, that the 50 figure fbr Basic 
Herd still stood, he sold out and realiz¬ 
ed $8,000 for the animals, an average of 
$100 each. When, he came to make up 
his income tax return for 1946, he al¬ 
lowed $5,000—50x$100— as a capital 
realization and $3,000 was. taken into 
his return as taxable income. 

In the light of these illustrations the 
policy of the Division is re-stated broad¬ 
ly for the two different main groups as 
follows: 

Group 1 : Taxpayers who file Income 
Tax Returns year-by-year and pay 
whatever Tax may be assessed: 

These cattle or dairy men will decide 
for themselves at the end of any one 
calendar year the number of cattle 
they consider their basic herd and will 
advise the District Office of the Taxa¬ 
tion Division of this 'when filing thefr 
Income Tax Return for the year. Pro¬ 
vided the return is in good order, the 
District Office will accept the taxpayer’s 
own figure. 

The following results will ensue: 

(a) to the extent that sales of cattle • 
do not reduce that number the proceeds 
of such sales will be taken into income 
each year. 

(b) the cost of any new animals 
bought will be allowed as a deduction 
from income each year, unless it is 
desired to increase the number of the 
Basic Herd. 

(c) if in a subsequent year it is de¬ 
sired to increase the number of the 
Basic Herd, a statement to this effect 
must be made to the District Office at 
the time the relative Income Tax Re¬ 
turn is filed. The cost of the new an¬ 
imals, if purchased, will not be allowed 
as a deduction from income. If the ad¬ 
ditions come from home-grown animals 
their estimated market value must be 
added back to the taxable income. 

Provided the Return is in good order 
as aforesaid the District Office will then 
accept the increased figure for the 
Basic Herd. 

(d) if a dispersal sale is held of the 
total herd, the Department will accept 
as capital realizations and treat as 
non-taxable the proceeds of the sale of 
the number of cattle constituting the 
Basic Herd. Unless, before the sale is 
held, the taxpayer gives the District 
Office a list of the animals constituting 
the Basic Herd and then takes care to 
keep the proceeds of these animals sep¬ 
arate, the proceeds of the Basic Herd 
will be calculated at the average of 
the proceeds of the sale of all animals, 
with the provision that where a baby 
animal is sold with its mother, this is 
to be treated as a sale of one animal, 
not two, in calculating the average. 

(e) Where a taxpayer sells off an¬ 
imals to such an extent that he has less 
than the number of his Basic Herd on 
hand at the end of the calendar year— 
so that he has had in effect a partial 
dispersal sale—the same principles as 
outlined above will apply. If the tax¬ 
payer specifies in advance the animals 
he is selling out of the Basic Herd and 
keeps the proceeds separate, the total 
will be accepted as the amount of the 
capital receipts; otherwise the average 
price realized for all animals sold will 
be used in determining the non-taxable 
amount. 

The Division’s records as to the es¬ 
tablished Basic Herd will be adjusted 
downwards where a realization of part 
of them occurs as above outlined. 

Group 2: Taxpayers who have not 
filed Income Tax Returns regularly: 

In this case it is largely a question 
of proof. 

A. A taxpayer who can demonstrate 
reasonably to the satisfaction of the 
District Office that in times past—per¬ 
haps a long time ago or over a period 
of years—he purchased a stated num¬ 
ber of cattle and at no time deducted 



Investment 

CANADA SAVINGS BONDS 

• Farmers can plant their money safely and profit¬ 
ably in Canada Savings Bonds. They will be assured 
of 2Va per cent interest and repayment in full at 
maturity ... or whenever they need to redeem the 
Bonds. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce provides farmers 
with one of its best services when it now offers Canada 
Savings Bonds at any branch of the Bank. 

Call at, write or ’phone to, our nearest branch to buy 
Canada Savings Bonds. 

THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 

The Bank will make delivery of all Bonds on 14 th October, or 

as soon thereafter as full payment for them is made . 12047 
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Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


CLEARS UNO FAST! Powerful 7-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe opera¬ 
tion. Cuts down timber, brush 
and bedtre; turn blade verti- , 
cally— saw lofrs to length. Also , 
furnished with post hole 
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CAR OWNERS—ATTENTION 

Writ* for fret catalog. Largest stock In Canada of 
used and now Auto, Truck and Tractor parte and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging. Ignition 
parte. Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire Re¬ 
treading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabblttlng. Cylinder Block, Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

Auto Wrecking Co.Ltd.,263 to 273 Fort SL,Winnipeg 


BARRELS 

For pickling purposes. From 5 to 50 gallons 

Write for Price List to 

WINNIPEG COOPERAGE CO. LTD. 

409 Dufferin Avenue Winnipeg 


MAKE YOUR FARMING 

MORE enjoyable . . . 

MORE profitable . . . 


BY PUTTING IT ON A BUSINESS BASIS 
WITH A 



the new system of bookkeeping- for 
farmers. Complete and easy to under¬ 
stand, it requires less than 5 minutes 
each day to keep. Simplify your Income 
Tax problems, send for your Record 
today. 


Nelson Farm Record 

714—7th AVE. WEST CALGARY, ALTA. 

Please send me one copy of the NELSON FARM 
RECORD, postpaid. I am enclosing Money Order 

for _ ($1.85 for one-year size) ($8.75 for 

three-year size). 

NAME ___ 

ADDRESS ____ 
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their cost in calculating income for 
taxation purposes or whose income be¬ 
fore any such deduction was less than 
the then existing statutory exemptions 
and further can satisfy the Division 
that he has possessed at least that num¬ 
ber of the same kind of animals ever 
since, will be entitled to establish his 
Basic Herd at that number, provided 
he files an income tax return in satis¬ 
factory form for the year for which it 
is desired that the Basic Herd be es¬ 
tablished and for all subsequent years. 

B. Where the taxpayer is not in the 
above class, but can prove that a cer¬ 
tain number of livestock were on hand 
at a certain date, and maintains that 
they were capital assets by reason of 
‘having been built up over a number of 
years in which he had no taxable in¬ 
come, by the retention of natural in¬ 
crease and/or small purchases from 
time to time, his claims will be exam¬ 
ined carefully and will be admitted if 
they are found to be reasonable, and if 
the District Office becomes convinced 
that the cash value of fodder and other 
costs of raising the animals, if added 
to the taxpayer’s other income would 
still have left him in the non-taxable 
class. In his case also, an income tax 
return in good order must be filed for 
the year in which the Basic Herd is 
fixed. 

C. In other circumstances, no part 
of the livestock holdings will be admit¬ 
ted as capital assets. 

Taxpayers in classes A and B above 
of Group 2, having established their 
Basic Herd, will be regarded as being in 
the same class as those in Group 1, pro¬ 
vided thereafter that they file an in¬ 
come tax return in proper form each 
year. The same results will ensue for 
them in the event of dispersal sales or 
partial dispersals as for those who have 
always filed Income tax returns. 

Policy as to Taxable Income : 

1. Where the Basic Herd principle is 
accepted, it follows that the proceeds 
of the sale of livestock which do not 
reduce the Basic Herd are income tax¬ 
able for the year of sale. 

2. Where no claim for Basic Herd is 
made or, if made, is such that it can¬ 
not be admitted and the taxpayer has 
filed no return for several years, the 
proceeds of dispersal sales may be 
spread over a number of years, not ex¬ 
ceeding five, appropriate to the cir¬ 
cumstances. Naturally, a herd of cattle 
bought out of income in one year for 
finishing and re-sold the next would 
not be spread back at all. The proceeds 
of cattle bought from income as yearl¬ 
ings and carried through to maturity 
before sale might be spread over two or 
three years, according to the facts. 

I T is impossible in advance to cover all 
the situations which will arise in 
individual cases, and the above is in¬ 
tended as a broad statement of policy. 
That it is complicated is due to the 
difficulties which always arise from 
lack of care about the maintenance of 
records. The problem is relatively 
simple where proper books ‘of account 
are kept. It is unnecessary to say that 
there is every desire on the part of the 
Division to be fair but the taxpayer 
who fails to keep proper records handi¬ 
caps himself from the beginning. Ob¬ 
viously, the Taxation Division, which is 
required to look for provable facts in 
connection with the income and ex¬ 
penses of all taxpayers, cannot make 
exceptions. 

Thus, it is the duty of the Division to 
recommend earnestly that all livestock 
and dairy men keep adequate records. 
This can be done simply if the entries 
are made without fail on the same day 
as the transactions occur. 

The above statement of policy has in 
it elements of the experimental and 
naturally the department reserve the 
right to amend it should abuses occur 
or should it work unfairly. It is de¬ 
sired that a record should be kept of 
objections or suggestions for changes 
so that it may be reviewed in about a 
year’s time. 


A NOTHER Taxation Division directive 
offers relief to farmers who in the 
early war years were prevented from 
selling their full crop by quota restric¬ 
tions on grain deliveries, and therefore 
had abnormally large sales and cash 
income in later years when sales quotas 
were removed. 

The institution of a quota on grain 
deliveries in 1941 prevented many 
farmers from selling in the year of 
growth or in the same crop year a 
large part of their crop. Later quotas 
were removed or substantially relaxed 
and, due to a world shortage of grain, 
farmers were pressed to deliver as much 
as possible. The result was that incomes 
in 1944 and 1945 in many instances 
were larger than would have been the 
case had there been no quota system. 
Representations were made that this 
imposed a taxation hardship. 

The Taxation Division has announc¬ 
ed that to alleviate this, in those in¬ 
stances where the farmer was pre¬ 
vented by government control from dis¬ 
posing of his entire crop, the following 
procedure will be adopted in respect of 
all unassessed returns and all returns 
where an appeal or an objection has 
been made— 

“The proceeds of grain sold in 1944 
or 1945, which was grown in years 
which were subject to quota, may be 
added to income of the year of growth, 
provided— 

“1. That the farmer can satisfy this 
Division that he sold grain to the full 
extent of his quota each crop year, and 
“2. That the grain carried over as a 
result of quota restrictions was sold on 
or before 31st July, 1945. 

“In other words, where carry-over 
was by voluntary action on the part of 
the farmer, he will be taxed on a strict¬ 
ly cash basis, but where a farmer has 
demonstrated by subsequent sales that 
presumably he would have sold his en¬ 
tire crop in the year of growth or the 
same crop year an accrual basis as to 
sales will be permitted.” 


UNDER THE 
PEACE TOWER 

Continued from page 13 


We might, for instance, pass up cot¬ 
tons for rayons, oranges for apple juice, 
and so on. Where we have to have Am¬ 
erican help is in coal and oil. It is hard 
to see how we could survive without it. 
No one who has spent a winter on the 
prairie, for instance, has any idea what 
farmer and urbanite alike would do 
without coal or oil. Austerity therefore 
would permit us to import essentials, 
but that’s all. We’d have to pass up 
American cars, American cottons, and 
American machinery, just to mention 
an important trio of U.S. imports. 
Many things we could do without. It 
would be interesting to know, for in¬ 
stance, why we have imported wooden 
spoons from Chicago, paper goods from 
New York, and other Coals-to-New- 
castle items. 

Lastly, austerity seems like an un¬ 
popular political move. But the way 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King could 
handle it, it might be the platform to 
ride him back into power once more. 
First of all, he could count on support 
from his own party. Second, the Con¬ 
servative Party is traditionally the 
anti-American and high tariff (another 
word for embargo) party. The CCF 
favors a controlled economy. Mr. King 
could cite an embargo as being planks 
from the Messrs. Brackens and Cold- 
well’s platforms. The idea of this being 
an election issue might seem to you, 
the reader, at first glance, academic. 
But I can assure you, that where elec¬ 
tions are concerned, Mackenzie King is 
never academic. 



TOMCO PUMPS 

ARE AVAILABLE 

Tomco Pumps are designed to supply 
you with water by using your own 
electrical supply or from the high 
lines. Has automatic switch and safety 
devices. Write for complete prices 
and Information. 

CLINTON ENGINES 

CAN SAVE YOILWORK 

The Clinton Engine is all purpose— 
1-1 Vi h.p. Gasoline and has plenty 
power to operate conveyors, genera¬ 
tors, wood saws, blowers, etc. It Is a 
four cycle, air cooled and economical 
engine. 

Northland Distributors Ltd. 

1184 Portage Ave. Winnipeg 
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FAST FREEZER 


It's easy to build this household appli¬ 
ance with LeJay Plans. Made from new 
or used parts. No expert knowledge 
needed. Details clearly shown. Save 
up to 76%. Mail $1 for plans and 
catalog. LEJAY MFG. CO., Dept. 

459 Le Jay Bldg., Minneapolis 8. 

Minnesota. 



MACHINERY, all description's, tractors, 
repairs, stationary engines, magnetos, 
lighting plants, grain crushers, electric 
motors, generators, pumps, air com¬ 
pressors, tanks, belts, pulleys, etc. 

City Machinery Co., 783 Main St., Wpg. 
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Your dealer can supply you 


OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING 
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From the Saga of a Hired Man 

Tommy and I were determined to work on the 
same (arm or it wouldn't have happened 
By NORMAN L. DANIELS 


T HE Slave Market—as we used to 
call the old Employment Bureau 
on First Street in Edmonton—had 
closed for the day when my part¬ 
ner and I arrived there one day in the 
spring of 1925. We had worked during 
the summer of 1924 west of the city, in 
the Lac Ste. Anne territory. 

The country in which we found our¬ 
selves in 1925 wasn’t advanced to the 
same degree as the older settled dis¬ 
tricts. The farming population was con¬ 
fined mostly to bachelors, or young 
married couples with small children. 
There was no “outside” accommodation 
for the hired man; he usually slept on 
a cot in what the young and ambitious 
wife some day intended to be a bath¬ 
room or else bunked with one of the 
kids. In this way the hired man was 
more like one of the family and the 
faiflily didn’t appear to be quite so 
distant as we later found they appeared 
to be on the prairies. The casual labor 
that was employed for the haying and 
harvest usually slept in the hay loft. 

The man who hired for the summer 
was labelled the “steady man,” and in 
that capacity he had a lot more priv¬ 
ileges than the harvest hand and since 
every virtue has its vice he also came 
in for the extra chores. However, we 
didn’t mind that. There were many little 
exclusive affairs where we were con¬ 
sidered eligible to attend. If for instance 
Uncle Jim came out for a few days he 
never failed to bring “something” for 
the family. A box of chocolates for 
Mama, candies or toys for the kids and 
usually a little liquid refreshment for 
Father, and as a rule we were invited 
to sample everything. 

We always got up in the morning 
around five o’clock and on the farm I 
have in mind now the farmer and I 
had an agreement whereby he did all 
the morning chores, which consisted of 
milking five cows, feeding about 20 
pigs and filling up the water tank ready 
for the horses after breakfast, while I 
took care of the stable chores such as 
feeding, currying and harnessing my 
own outfit of six horses as well as his. 
On Sunday morning, however, the 
situation was a little different; the 
fanner stayed in bed an extra couple 
of hours and I got up and did the 
milking. 

Over the years I have roamed Sas¬ 
katchewan and Alberta I’ve heard farm 
laborers declare in most emphatic tones 
that doing barnyard chores just ain’t 
the thing for the hired man, but I’ve 
always noticed that one good turn 
usually begets another and with the ex¬ 
ception of the rare instances when I 
worked for bachelor farmers my clothes 
have been washed, overalls patched, 
and on picnic days my suit brushed and 
pressed; and I remember on one farm 
where the eight-year-old girl would, 
on special occasions, shine my Sunday 
shoes. All these little favors were, of 
course, paid for in like coin. If the 
farmer and his wife wanted to spend a 
couple of days in the city, they knew 
that during their absence things would 
be O.K. at home. 

But to get back to the spring of 1925. 
My partner for this particular season 
was one Tommy O’Shea, and the last 
time I heard of Tommy he was em¬ 
ployed in Winnipeg. Having been 
brought up in a “homey” atmosphere 
we both had a yen to work for a mar¬ 
ried man if at all possible. 

IT was about the first week in April 
* and Tommy had returned from 
Slave Lake where he had been cooking 
for a logging outfit all winter and after 
a couple of weeks in the “bright lights” 
he found the finances at a very low 
ebb. In fact they were so low that it 


was necessary to dispose of a $40.00 
overcoat for $5.00. On the blackboard, 
hanging on the wall of the Slave Mar¬ 
ket were listed the names of the farm¬ 
ers requiring men for spring work. We 
scanned the list and bearing in mind 
the fact that all farmers of German 
nationality we had previously known 
were family men, we decided on an em¬ 
ployer with a German name. 

We conjured up visions of a buxom 
Mamma, highly efficient in the art of 
concocting a dish of wieners and sauer 
kraut that would tickle the palate of a 
hungry man. The thoughts of the lus¬ 
cious deep apple pie we were positive 
would be dished up to us hastened us to 
apply for the job. We toyed with the 
idea that there might be such things 
as Sunday picnics, and on the whole we 
felt pretty well disposed towards the 
job. The address was Fleet so we bought 
two tickets and arrived in that well- 
known one horse town east of Castor 
about 6.30 p.m. 

In view of the fact that we were 
financially embarrassed, it was (if we 
expected to get in a meal that day) ab¬ 
solutely necessary that we get out to 
the job that night. We did, by walking 
over five miles of muddy roads until we 
arrived at what we had learned in town 
was our final destination. The house 
was situated some 50 yards from the 
road and was approximately 16x24 in 
size and in no way resembled what we 
had expected. We made our way up to 
the window and peered through the ac¬ 
cumulation of dust and dirt that had 
gathered there over many moons. In¬ 
stead of all the things we had expected 
we saw lying on a couch which would 
have been a disgrace to a fifth rate 
boarding house, an extremely formid¬ 
able individual with a winter’s beard 
and a pair of earphones clasped to his 
head. We looked at each other, Tommy 
and I; we gave thought to the fact that 
we were absolutely broke and decidedly 
hungry. We rapped on the door. The 
buxom woman wasn’t there, there were 
no boys or girls and the luscious pie 
was just a dream and nothing more. 

II OWEVER, old Frank the inmate in- 

Squired if we were from the Employ¬ 
ment Bureau and upon learning that 
we were, grabbed the biggest butcher 
knife I have ever seen and left the 
house. While he was gone Tommy and 
I took stock as it were, of the “layout.” 
Just two rooms in indescribable con¬ 
fusion. The warming closet on the old ' 
stove seemed to groan under the weight J 
of the eggshells. The side table on 
which were stacked the dirty dishes 
couldn’t possibly have held another 
spoon, the paper on the ceiling hung 
heavily with cobwebs. The other room 
held two beds and any explanation of 
their condition after the above is un- I 
necessary. n.t this point Frank returned 1 
with two slabs of steak, which we esti- | 
mated would weigh three pounds apiece. ' 

Just as proof of the fact that one 
should never judge a fiddle by the case 
it’s in, my partner and I stayed there 
all summer. The next morning after 
our arrival, he turned the house over to 
us and for four days we scrubbed and 
cleaned, washed and boiled until at the 
finish it was a fairly presentable look¬ 
ing place. In the months that followed 
Frank did the cooking and we did the 
outside work. We stayed with him un¬ 
til August until the wanderlust struck 
us again, when we decided to hit for 
the bald prairies of Saskatchewan. But 
that’s another story. 

In the years since I have often 
thought of the princely way old Frank 
(he has since passed on) treated us 
youngsters and recall* that even though 
he didn’t have the family we expected 
him to have he rated high with us. 
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THE FINEST CLOCKS WE’VE EVER MADE 


There’s no 


better time 


Yes, It’s actually true. The world’s most popular clock family is back 
on the job of keeping Canada on time! Big Ben, most famous of all 
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No wonder the B.F. Goodrich BEAVER 
SHORT boot for men and boys is popular 
with farmers! It’s really comfortable . . . 
keeps feet warm and dry in the wettest 
weather. And it wears and wears ... and 
wears some more! 

The BEAVER SHORT is made of top-quality 
rubber welded into one tough unit by the 
exclusive B.F. Goodrich Hi-Press Cure. This 
makes it rugged enough to stand up under 
all kinds of abuse ... in all kinds of 
weather. BEAVER SHORT boots are kind to 
your feet . . . try a pair! 
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FOR B.F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR 
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PLOWMAN'S 

PRIZE 

Continued from page 6 


red health of the worker on the land. 

He called up no memory. 

“How do you do?” She held out her 
hand. “No, we haven’t met before.” 

It was a surprisingly limp hand. 
Javis felt absurdly disappointed. It said 
so plainly that this handshake was a 
mere formality, that she failed to find 
him interesting. 

All the same, his own hand wanted 
badly to go on holding hers. He had to 
force it to let go. 

He found himself rushing breath¬ 
lessly into speech. 

“Unless you call it meeting when I 
wished you good-night across your gate 
and you—er—didn’t wish me one back.” 

She laughed, a little absently. Javis 
fell in love with her laugh. It was vivid 
and clear-cut, exactly like herself. 

“Perhaps there was a sunset?” she 
suggested. “I’m afraid I’m rather hard 
of hearing when there are sunsets 
about.” 

“Or scenes like this,” added Rachel 
with a twinkle. 

“Or scenes like this,” she admitted. 

CHE looked with kindling eyes down 
^ the long hedge, lined all the way now 
with match-ploughs, each as long as a 
barn and brilliant with new blue and 
red paint, while two and two the horses 
stood patiently, groomed till they shone 
like glass, each with a nodding topknot 
of flowers and with mane and tail 
braided with ribbons, the arches of bells 
over the hames of their collars striking 
sparks from the sun, the amulet brasses 
upon harness and reins and whip pol¬ 
ished until they glittered against the 
blackened leather like hearts and moons 
of gold. 

“You know, it’s utterly magnificent!” 
she exclaimed. “It’s somehow so Eng¬ 
lish that it makes you laugh to stop 
yourself from crying!” 

Javis loved her twice over for that. 
He knew exactly what she meant. He 
himself had the same feeling about 
these pageants of the soil. 

“I suppose,” she went on, “the prizes 
must be equally magnificent?” 

Rachel bubbled with amusement. 

“Well, they start magnificently 
enough, with a gold watch for first prize 
in each class.” 

“And a silver one for second,” Javis 
added. 

“Then they tail off dreadfully, with a 
whip for the best headland.” 

“And a wheelbarrow for the best 
start.” 

“And a pair of sheets for the be§t bi¬ 
furrow. Though why a bi-furrow should 
go all domestic I can’t imagine. Can 
you, Javis?” 

Javis turned a deaf ear to the ques¬ 
tion. It was a little early yet, he felt, 
to be discussing sheets with the divinity 
one had set one’s heart on marrying. 

The divinity meanwhile was wrinkl¬ 
ing a charming nose in mock dismay. 

“What! All this pomp and circum¬ 
stance just to win a wheelbarrow? It 
has such a flavor of the medieval jousts 
that I thought one would win at least 
a wife!” ' 

“As a matter of fact,” Rachel con¬ 
fessed, “It’s at the ploughing match 
that all Thurlows win something quite 
as important—independence.” 

Katrine’s look of interest begged: 

“Do tell me!” 

“Well, you see, Grandfather had a 
horror of the family becoming what he 
called mere gentlemen farmers.” 

“I know,” Katrine nodded. “Huntin’, 
fishin’ and shootin’, and all that.” 

“Not that he minded huntin’, fishin’ 
and shootin’,” put in Javis, conscious of 
the fact that he, like all the family, did 
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more than a little of all three, “as long 
as some honest-to-goodness farmin’ 
was done as well.” 

“So he left his money tied up,” 
Rachel continued, '-so that every boy of 
the family has to live at home and 
work on his father’s farm until he wins 
a ploughing match.” 

“With only a bachelor allowance,” 
Javis reminded her, ruefully. 

“Then when they’ve won their spurs, 
as it were, they’re set up in splendid 
style in a farm of their own.” 

“So that it is a sort of joust for us, 
after all,” Javis pointed out. “Because 
what it comes to is that no Thurlow is 
in a position to marry until he has won 
a match.” 

Katrine seemed strangely moved. She 
reached out and took both Rachel’s 
hands in hers. Javis found himself 
thinking how friendly those brown 
hands looked when they stopped being 
limp. He would have liked to feel them 
holding his own as vitally as this. 

“My dear Rachel! I see now why you 
sent round to say I must keep today 
free for this!” 

Javis sensed the presence of mysteri¬ 
ous undercurrents. Both girls seemed 
suddenly to have been lifted away into 
an emotional world of their own. They 
regarded each other with little soft 
smiles, like children with a secret. He 
wondered vaguely what it was all about. 

“Do you know Charity Farm?” mur¬ 
mured Rachel. “By the church, with 
the thatch and carved Ham stone win¬ 
dows? If any Thurlow wins the match 
today, he can move in there at Christ¬ 
mas. It’s the loveliest little place!” 

“It hardly seems a fair method, 
though,” said Katrine doubtfully. “Some 
are sure to be cleverer than others.” 

“Grandfather,” Rachel explained, 
“thought good ploughing was like great¬ 
ness—if you weren’t born to it, then 
you could achieve it; and if you weren’t 
born and couldn’t achieve, then you 
must have it thrust upon you.” 

“But does it work, really?” 

“I think so. Don’t you, Javis?” 

“It seems to,” he admitted. “Most 
Thurlows are bom. Like Albion.” 

“And the rest achieve? Like you,” 
Rachel smiled. 

“Apparently. There never seems to 
be any who have to be thrust upon.” 

For the first time Katrine spoke 
directly to Javis. 

“You said Albion was born. Does that 
mean he’s really good?” 

“Albion?” Javis repeated to himself, 
surprised. She had said it so naturally, 
like one used to saying it. So she knew 
his cousin, was even on terms of 
Christian names with him. A great deal 
seemed to have happened while he him¬ 
self had been away. 

“Good? Why, he’s brilliant!” he 
praised generously. “He ploughs like— 
like one inspired!” 

“Does that mean you think he’ll win?” 

“Well, I shouldn’t like to say about 
that. There are some very pretty 
ploughmen in our class this year.” 

“But you said inspired,” she per¬ 
sisted. 

Javis nodded. 

“There’s just one trouble with inspir¬ 
ation. It has been known to fail.” 

“How did you—what did Rachel call 
it?—achieve?” 

He quickened. Was he beginning to 
exist for her at last? 

“By a very pedestrian method,” he 
told her, modestly. “I only plough by 
taking pains.” 

“By the way,” she said, “isn’t it time 
Albion was here?” 

Javis felt a little stab of disappoint¬ 
ment. The spurt of interest had died; 
perhaps in any case it was only aca¬ 
demic. He felt as if she had offered her 
hand, and again he had found it limp. 

He looked at his watch. 

“Ten to nine,” he reported. “And 
we’re due to start at nine.” 

“Oh,” said Rachel serenely, “he’ll 
appear just on the stroke. Albion always 
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PHILCO 221 


Exquisite new Philco 
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does. Politeness of princes, he calls it, 
but it’s really a mixture of laziness and 
luck.” 

“But this is so important!” cried 
Katrine, moving restlessly. “It would 
be too utterly dreadful if he turned up 
late.” ,Then her worried tone turned to 
one of vast relief. “Ah! Here he is!” 

They watched him, standing in silence 
while he manoeuvred his team into 
position. Then he came towards them, 
beaming, a gay and graceful scape¬ 
grace. 

||E patted Rachel’s shoulder affec- 
tionately in passing. 

“Hullo, sweet coz! Do you know 
you’re looking more than ever like a 
poet’s milkmaid?” 

“And you look like — like what?” 
Rachel appealed, laughing, to Katrine. 

“Oh, like the laughing cavalier mas- 
| querading as a farmer’s son!” Katrine 
laughed back. 

She gave him her hand. Javis could 
not help looking to see if it was limp. 
No; it had a cordial grip for Albion’s. 
What with himself had been a mere 
formality was now a personal greeting. 

Albion was wearing two red autumn 
roses in his buttonhole. He took them 
out and offered one to each of the girls 
with a sprightly little bow. Javis wished 
that he had thought of that. Yet for 
some reason, to offer a girl a couple of 
hazel nuts was not at all the same thing. 

“We were just wondering what had 
happened to you,” Katrine told Albion. 

“What happened to me? I overslept,” 
he laughed, charmingly unrepentant. 
“It’s a weary week, this one before 
ploughing match. You’re up every night 
burning the midnight candle in the 
saddle room, cleaning the harness and 
oiling the chains and polishing the 
brasswork.” He turned to Katrine, wav¬ 
ing a hand towards his team. “Do you 
know that there are fifty brasses on the 
reins alone?” 

“Well, there are just as many on 
Javis’s, yet he was here with the lark,” 
Rachel smilingly reproved him. 

It was perfectly true, yet Javis wished 
Rachel had not mentioned it. Albion’s 
successful last-minute entrance made 
his own conscientiousness seem futile 
and a little priggish. 

“Oh, you’ve done their tails in the 
herringbone twist!” Rachel noted. 
“Javis has done his in the Grecian plait. 
But why the wheat-ears, Albion?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t get tails and ribbons 
to mix at all. The ribbons were too 
soft. I thought wheat-ears would be 
stiffer.” 

“I’m glad you used wheat-ears,” 
Katrine commended him. “They’re so 
appropriate, don’t you think? I mean, 
they remind you that ploughing pre¬ 
pares for harvest.” 

Javis gazed forlornly at his team’s 
beribboned tails, and wished he had 
thought of wheat-ears. 

The stable clock at the farm below 
began ponderously to strike the hour. 
Instantly conversation ceased, and 
each ploughman left his group of 
friends and came forward to his 
plough’s tail. 

“Good luck!” called Katrine from be¬ 
hind. 

“Good luck!” echoed Rachel quietly. 

Javis turned to nod his thanks, but 
they did not catch his eye. They were 
both smiling at Albion. 

The ninth stroke died. The row of 
men tautened. The signal cracked. 

“Up, Leader! On, Blossom!” cried 
Javis. 

“Up, Captain! On, Blackbird!” cried 
Albion. 

“Up, Duke! On, Diamond! Up, 
Madam! On, Jack!” cried fifty hearty 
voices, and with a clash of bells and a 
tossing of topknots a hundred horses 
stumbled forward and fifty gleaming 
ploughshares slid into the ground. 

The ploughing match had begun. 

Glancing up at intervals to catch the 
twinkle of the whitened wand which 
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marked his boundary, Javis fared gently 
down the middle of his plot, eyes and 
hands and head intent upon the 
straightness of this first furrow by 
which all the rest would dress their 
line. The feather of the plough cut the 
earth with delicate precision, the curve 
of the ploughshare turned it neatly 
over, and with every step he took he 
examined and assessed his work with 
the deliberate thoroughness of the true 
craftsman. 

He plodded down to the lower hedge, 
and with much straining and many 
pauses swung his team round at the 
headland there. As he glanced along 
the brown line which he had scored on 
the broad green bosom of the field, he 
noticed that Albion was already over 
the brow of the hill again. He sighed, 
a little enviously. He himself would 
not dare to work so swiftly. 

Slowly he started on his upward 
journey, one half of his mind busy with 
the problems of his task, the other half 
with the problem of Katrine. Her 
friendly interest in Albion had made so 
yery clear by contrast her indifference 
to himself. Today, as on that first eve¬ 
ning, though she had looked at him 
she had somehow failed to see him. 
That limp hand expressed her attitude 
exactly. 

“If only I could make her see me!” 
he thought. 

And suddenly he realized how it could 
be done. 

If he won the ploughing match, she 
could not help but see him. 

But could he win it? That must de¬ 
pend to some extent, he reflected, upon 
the standard of his rivals; but for him¬ 
self, he knew that he had never done 
better ploughing than this bi-furrow. 

Reaching the top just as Albion was 
about to start going down again with 
his press-wheel, he caught the end of a 
conversation with Katrine. 

“It’s a pity it’s clay on such a fine 
day,” remarked Albion. 

“Why?” asked Katrine. 

“Well, clay cuts better with a drop of 
rain.” 

“Then we’ll pray for rain.” 

Albion pointed out merrily: 

“But to be any use it would have to 
fall only on my plot.” 

“We could specify that!” 

OACHEL came towards Javis with a 
**■ radiant smile. 

“I’ve inspected everybody’s bi-furrow 
but yours. Stand still a minute, Javis, 
while I look.” 

She looked. Katrine looked with her. 
What Katrine saw was just a furrow 
like everyone else’s furrow. What 
Rachel saw was a thing of beauty 
fashioned by superb technique, as real 
an example of geometry raised to art 
as was Giotto’s circle. 

She gave a little gasp. It occurred to 
Javis that but for the fact that she was 
his cousin and his friend it would have 
sounded like a gasp of consternation. 
For a little longer she stood with her 
face turned to the field, then spoke with 
a quiet smile of congratulation. 

“Whatever you’ll do with them I 
really don’t know, Javis. But you’ll 
certainly get that pair of sheets for your 
bi-furrow!” 

Javis smiled to himself. He knew 
what he would do with them. Charity 
Farm was going to need furnishing at 
Christmas. 

As he bent to attach his chain and 
press-wheel to the plough, he heard 
Katrine whisper: 

“But you said Albion’s was the best.” 

“So it was,” Rachel whispered back, 
“until Javis finished his.” 

“Are you sure his is better?” 

“I’m a Thurlow,” Rachel reminded 
her. “I can’t help knowing perfect 
ploughing when I see it.” 

“But how can you tell? They look 
alike to me.” 

Rachel hesitated. It was not easy to 
explain to the novice all the points for 
which the expert looked. 
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WINNIPEG 


KING AND JARV/S 


“Well, the headland’s as neat as a 
nest, and there isn’t a brockle cr a 
crumble anywhere. There’s not a blade 
of grass showing in the whole length of 
the joint. The furrow’s dead straight; 
and the ridge is as sharp as a knife. 
And a hundred more things like that.” 

“But Albion simply must win, Rachel! 
I can’t bear it if he doesn’t!” 

Javis was thinking indulgently as he 
went down the field again: 

“What a child you are! Because you 
know Albion, ‘Albion simply must win!’ 
But I can’t let Albion win just because 
you like him, my dear. This match has 
to win me a wife, as well as a home to 
take her to.” 

Down to the lower hedge, back over 
the crest, he plodded wisely and steadily, 
coaxing his horses over difficult patches 
with the soft sounds they understood, 
calling them to stop again and yet 
again while he adjusted a nut here and 
another there with his heavy spanner. 
Now his hands rested lightly on the 
handles, now bore heavily as the share 
grated over a stone. Now the quality of 
the^loughbreast’s turning of the soii 
occupied his mind, and now the adjust¬ 
ment of the plough’s mechanism. 

When he reached the top and looked 
back at his work, he saw his perfect bi¬ 
furrow with a furrow as perfect nestling 
at either side. The autumn sun warmed 
his back. The beech leaves fell like lazy 
flakes of gold. He felt gravely happy 
standing there, an artist in this oldest 
of the crafts, rejoicing in his handiwork 
and knowing it was good. 

“I plough by taking pains,” he had 
said. And after all, perfection was 
merely a matter of taking enough of 
them. 

He grinned delightedly as he caught 
Katrine’s smothered exclamation: 

“Oh dear! Can’t we kidnap him, or 
something?” 

“Sh!” Rachel warned her. “He’ll hear 
you!” 

“But just think, Rachel! Charity 
Farm!” 

“Never mind,” said Rachel, in the 
tone of one who offered very doubtful 
comfort. “It isn’t as if it were a case of 
only now or never. Whichever of the 
two doesn’t win this year is sure to 
next.” 

“But a year’s such an eternity when 
one’s waiting to get married!” 

I AVIS passed on in a stupor. He was 
"jolted out of his ecstasy of creation; 
his delight in his handiwork died. All 
in a moment his dreams were as dead 
as the beech leaves. It was as if, along 
with the beech leaves, he was ploughing 
them in. 

He wondered dully about their love 
affair. How had it started? Had Albion 
really walked up to the front door of 
Jasmine Cottage and announced himself 
as lover? Some such short-cut he must 
have taken for things to have reached 
this stage in only five weeks. Only five 
weeks! But could they be really sure 
in only five weeks? His own heart 
answered that. He himself had been 
really sure in only five minutes. 

He had wanted her name changed 
to Thurlow. It seemed he was getting' 
his wish granted after all. 
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LOADER 


“Tailor-Made” for your Standard Tread 
tractor—this super heavy duty hydraulic 
Coats Giant Loader lifts, rakes, pulls and 
does everything with less tractor strain 
anrd at lower operating cost. 
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among farmers! 

As rugged and muscle built as a 
5 year old prize bull—as smooth 
and fast running as a track 
trained pacer . . . That’s The 
Harvey Red Hed Hammer 
Mill! 

If more earnings from live 
stock and dairy products mean 
something to you, say “Hello” 
to the Red Hed at your dealer, 
or mail the coupon below. It 
costs nothing to find out about 
this great Harvey Red Hed 
Hammer Mill and its exciting 
pal, the Harvey Red Hed Corn 
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mill does the trick with a Har¬ 
vey Red Hed Hammer Mill. 
No wonder the Red Hed is 
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satisfied users of the Booker Self Feed Heater, because 
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...AND SO IS an Exi&e! 


Look where you will, you’ll find no better 
battery than an Exide for farm service. 
Rugged in every detail, Exides are noted 
for their dependability—long, trouble-free 
life — and there is an Exide for every farm 
purpose. Rely on Exide for top battery per¬ 
formance for car, truck, tractor or combine. 

But —even an Exide requires proper 
care to insure top performance all through 
its long life. Test regularly with the 
hydrometer. Add distilled water when 
it is needed. Adjust the generator to 
maintain the charge. 

Keep connections clean 
and tight. 

EXIDE BATTERIES OF CANADA 
Limited 

Toronto Canada 
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The only way to judge the true value of an engine is by its 
HORSEPOWER HOURS capacity. (An "H.P. Hour" is the amount 
of power an engine will deliver in one hour. For example, a 
10 hp. engine, working 10 hours, delivers 100 H.P. hours of 
power service during that time). 

Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines deliver the most H.P. Hours of 
power service during the engine’s lifetime because these engines 
are designed and built for rugged, heavy-duty service. For ex¬ 
ample: every Wisconsin engine, from the smallest to the largest, 
runs on Timken tapered roller bearings at both ends of the 
crankshaft to take up end-thrust ( and provide the greatest possible 
protection against bearing failure ... at the same time assuring 
a smooth-running engine. This is just one typical detail of the 
long-life operating dependability built into these engines. 


More and more farm machinery manufacturers and more and 
more farmers are specifying “Wisconsin Engines" as preferred 
power because they have found, through actual experience, that 
Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines deliver the most H.P. Hours of 
Power Service — and that's what you pay for! 


Wisconsin Engines 
are available m a 
complete range of 
types and sizes (all 
4-cyclel from 2 to 
30 hp. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR Corporation 

MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
World’s Largest Builders of Heavy Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


What did it matter now whether she 
saw him or not? He took a great resolve 
as he climbed the slope. For Katrine’s 
sake, Albion must be helped to plough 
his best. 

He stood at the headland and watched 
Albion’s ploughing. It was brilliant; it 
was, as he himself had said, inspired. 
Yet it fell short of perfection by some 
tiny thing it was difficult to name. 
Javis was inclined to call it patience. 

He turned to the two girls. They were 
both looking a little strained and pale, 
he noticed. Rachel would naturally be 
feeling for her friend. That gasp, he 
realized in the light of his new knowl¬ 
edge, had been one of consternation, 
after all. 

He did not know how harsh and 
choked his voice sounded as he spoke. 

“Tell Albion his plough wants setting; 
he should put his spanner oftener to 
the nuts. Tell him to remember a 
match-plough’s heavy and wants heavy 
handling. Tell him to lean harder on 
the handles over stones, and to keep his 
eye on the plough’s nose. Tell him not 
to speed the plough.’’ 

Rachel said quietly: 

“I’ll tell him, Javis.” 

Katrine said nothing. She only stared 
at him. 

Without another word Javis turned 
and went on ploughing. He was work¬ 
ing mechanically now, no longer taking 
pleasure in what he did, but out of sheer 
habit continuing to take pains. Without 
his volition, his eye continued to control 
his hand, and his mind to ask the ques¬ 
tions which made for flawless workman¬ 
ship. Was the share cutting evenly? 
Was it going deep enough? Was “he 
turning earth to meet earth in a sealed 
line without grass showing in the joint? 
Was he keeping the measurements 
exact? Was the furrow crumbling? 

The stable clock struck one as he 
came back up the slope. He heard it 
with relief; that meant he would not 
have to face Katrine again. By the 
time he reached the top, she and Rachel 
would have gone to lunch at the farm 
below. 

Already the onlookers were drifting 
down. He could hear the raucous, hos¬ 
tile greeting of the geese as the first 
guests entered the barton, where pre¬ 
parations for this moment had been in 
progress all the morning. On his way 
down his plot he had heard the noise of 
the threshing barn being swept and 
garnished and the trestle tables laid 
there, and had glimpsed the farm¬ 
hands staggering among the geese with 
whole hams and truckles of cheese, 
with barrels of cider and great stone 
pickle jars. 

The field was left to the ploughmen; 
and these, one by one, as they reached 
the top of the field, abandoned the 
plough for a seat in the hedge and a 
welcome interval filled with bread and 
cheese and cider. When Javis came up, 
Albion was already eating—quickly and 
absently, in the same way as he worked. 

Javis took his own lunch from his 
pocket and threw himself down beside 
him. 

“Going to rain, after all,” Albion 
greeted him, diving for his firkin among 
the trailing wild clematis. 

Javis looked at the sky, and noticed 
for the first time how overcast it had 
become. 

“Looks like a real downpour coming,” 
he remarked. 

“Rachel gave me your message,” said 
Albion cheerfully. “Good advice, too, 
for those who could profit by it.” 

“You mean you can’t?” 

Albion laughed. 

“You know my way of working! If I 
thought of what I was doing, I couldn’t 
plough a yard. I can only do it by leav¬ 
ing my hands to get on with the work 
while I—er—think pleasant thoughts.” 

Javis guessed from his smile what 
those pleasant thoughts were about. 

“Ah, yes,” he said. “I hear you’re 
getting married.” 
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Albion laughed again light-heartedly. 

“Now who told you that? I thought 
there was only one person we’d let into 
the secret.” 

Javis said more lightly than he felt: 

“Oh, I overheard two little birds. Are 
congratulations in order?” 

Albion rose and scattered his crumbs. 
He stretched lazily before going back to 
his plough. 

“Better keep them till I’ve won the 
ploughing match!” he said with cheer¬ 
ful optimism. 

JAVIS strolled along the hedge, soberly 
stirred by the scene—the steadily 
moving ploughs, the great horses strain¬ 
ing with tossing heads, the silhouettes of 
men and ploughs and teams on the 
crest of the hill, the twinkling of brass 
frontlets, the richly burred cries. Adding 
nine inches with each furrow, the paths 
of brown had widened, eating into the 
green of the field until now the pattern 
had changed to paths of green upon the 
brown. Javis examined each plot in 
turn. 

There was some very pretty plough¬ 
ing, but two plots stood out—his own 
and Albion’s. There was little to choose 
between them, but that little was 
enough. His own plot still was first. 

Leaning on the handles of his plough, 
he slowly thought the matter out. 

It was quaintly, almost reverently, 
that he was in love. He wanted Katrine 
badly; but even more he wanted her to 
have what she herself wanted. He 
thought: 

“I said I couldn’t let Albion win just 
because she liked him. But because she 
loves him I must.” 

There was only one way to do it. 
Since Albion could not plough better 
than Javis, Javis must plough worse 
than Albion. 

Deliberately, as he trudged behind the 
plough, he jarred the handles, swerving 
the track of the shining blade out of 
the straight. Deliberately, at the end of 
the furrow, he let the team swing round 
clumsily, marring the even contour of 
the headland. The lover warred against 
the craftsman in him, the one crumbl¬ 
ing the soil the other strove to keep 
unbroken, leaving grass uncovered, 
varying the depth of cut and the space 
between the furrows. It was harder 
than he had realized to plough badly. 
It was harder in more ways than one. 

It began to rain, as Albion had pro¬ 
phesied. The scored earth shone and 
turned to a richer brown, with threads 
of a fresher green between the plots. 
Javis was grateful for the rain’s cool 
touch. Self-abnegation, he found, was 
producing the symptoms of fever. 

Half past two struck. The ploughing 
match was over. 

Javis felt suddenly tired out. He 
wanted to sink down among his own 
furrows and stay there for ever. 

But he knew he must get away quick¬ 
ly, before everyone came back from 
lunch. He could not bear to be present 
and hear the disappointed comment his 
plot was sure to cause. For though the 
judges would stay on all the afternoon 
with their rulers and their notebooks, 
to any skilled eye the results of the 
match were already apparent. 

He made his way round the field to 
his wagon. It was raining harder now. 
He felt he could hardly face the plough¬ 
ing match dinner tonight, at which, 
after the toasts of the King, the Clergy, 
the Forces, and Agriculture, the results 
would be announced. For Albion, a gold 
watch, and Charity Farm, and Katrine. 
For himself, a pair of sheets. A pair of 
sheets! 

It did not matter about the watch 
and the farm. He could win another of 
both next year. But he could not win 
another Katrine. There was not another 
Katrine. 

Wearily, in the driving rain, he took 
the plough apart and lifted the pieces 
into the wagon, Wearily he hitched 
the horses., 
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Doiiiiis 


dollar 


when yon inreM them In 


23/ 4 % interest! That’s the yield your dollars bring you when you 
put them to work in Canada Savings Bonds! What’s more—Canada 
Savings Bonds are readily cashable at any time at any bank in 
Canada, for full face value, plus interest. When farm or business 
Igpportunities knock, they’re ready for immediate and profitable use. 

n _ So don’t delay! You can buy the new 

*: V) Canada Savings Bonds in the same con- 

Q. venient ways . . . for cash, or on easy 

Q)' instalments. You may purchase up to $1000 

C v/ f&\ worth in any one name (but no more). Put 

your order in today, and keep adding to 
your savings the sure and certain way! 


On sale October 14th through banks and other 
savings institutions and investment dealers. 

















Ford Designed Ford Engineered 

BACKED BY OVER 40 YEARS OF FORD FARM EXPERIENCE 


In the great, new Ford Tractor you’ll see a tractor 
that’s NEW . . . not only in appearance, but in many 
other ways that make it easier to use, easier to 
maintain and more profitable as a year-round working 
partner. And, along with 22 features that are NEW, 
you’ll find all the solid advantages gained from Ford’s 
past experience in building more than one and a quarter 
million tractors. 

For faster farming, this Ford Tractor has a new 
4-speed transmission. Shifting is easy and quiet. 
Automotive type steering and improved, more pow¬ 
erful positive braking make it easy to operate. 


Implements can be quickly attached or detached and 
are raised or lowered automatically by Ford Hy¬ 
draulic Touch Control. Depth is under constant 
control. Also important, the heavier the load, the 
better this Tractor “takes hold,” giving you increased 
traction. 

We hope that you will make it a point to have a 
good look at the new Ford Tractor, and at the new im¬ 
plements specially designed for it. Remember, too, 
that back of the tractor and these implements is a 
type and quality of service second to none in the 
tractor and implement field. 



FORD AND MONARCH DIVISION 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


HYDRAULIC 
TOUCH CONTROL 


‘ ' t 

Ford Engineered for Ft 


COPYRIGHT 1947. 


With this great. Ford feature you 
simply touch a lever and the 
Hydraulic mechanism docs the 
rest. Implements are raised to 
transport position, or lowered 
to operating position — quickly, 
automatically. Constant control 
of depth. 
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NEW 4-SPEED TRANSMISSION gives you the advantage of NEW BRAKE PEDALS* both mounted on right side. Either NEW HYDRAULIC TOUCH CONTROL and linkage save both 

a fourth forward speed, with stepped up top speed for right or left brake can be operated with the right foot, or your time and your muscle. Implements are easily and 

road travel and faster operation in other speeds. New both operated together, leaving foot free for clutch. New quickly attached or detached. New attachment lugs plus 

helical gears are in constant mesh, for easy, quiet shifting. Duo-servo type brakes give positive braking on either or provision for installation of swinging drawbar, permit more 

Transmission cover plate is easily removable. both rear wheels. efficient use of a wide variety of equipment. 



5 - ■ ' - 






NEW SCREENED AIR INTAKI| S conveniently located where 
dust is at a minimum. Has vented grille easily removable 
for cleaning. Special air cleaner extension (available as 
accessory) for use in extremely dusty conditions, is easily 
attached without drilling a hole in hood. 


NEW SPRINGY, HINGE-BACK SEAT tilts up and back, giving 
you the relief of standup operation when desired. New 
24" x 7" step plates, asbestos shielded on muffler side, pro¬ 
vide foot comfort, make it easier, safer to get on and off. 


NEW AUTOMOTIVE TYPE STEERING GEAR provides steering 
ease comparable to your car. On turns, wheels hold true 
with minimum steering effort. Mechanism is readily 
adjusted for wear. This easier steering makes a big differ¬ 
ence in a long day’s work. 


Several of the implements now in the Dearborn line are listed at the 
right. Many more are being developed and will be ready soon. You will 
want Dearborn Implements because they are specially designed to 
operate with the Ford Tractor, and are of quality construction through¬ 
out. Expert implement engineers have designed them and practical 
farmers have tested them. 

Most Dearborn Implements may be attached or detached in a minute 
or so and take full advantage of Ford Hydraulic Touch Control for 
safe, easy transport to and from the field and almost effortless control 
of operations. Ask your dealer for literature on implements now 
available, and watch for announcement of additions to the line. 


• Moldboard Plow 

• Disc Plow 

• Rigid Shank Cultivator 

• Rigid Shank Front End 

Cultivator 

• Spring Shank Cultivator 

• Spring Shank Front End 

Cultivator 

• Single Disc Harrow 

• Tandem Disc Harrow 

• Rear Attached Mower 

• Four Row Weeder 


• Cordwood Saw 

• Scoop 

• Utility Blade 

• Angle Dozer 

• V Snow Plow 

• Blade Snow Plow 

• Front End Loader 

• Sweep Rake 

• Heavy Duty Loader 

• 4 Wheel Wagon 

• Post-Hole Digger 


eeu&i. Your Ford & Monarch dealer is Ford 
Farming: Heatwfnarters in your locality, with all that this means in faster 
farming: and less work and more income pe^pjre. ? See him for a new tractor, 
for implements, fof parts, for expert, on-the-spot service and tot helpful 
suggestions. He is a good man to know. ~ 


and many others 
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Please! you're speaking of the Re I Love! 

Hey;., are you belittling myfavourite Pin-up Dessert? I ADORE Pie! 

Don’t shoot, lady! Pie’s wonderful. Flaky-crusted, creamy-filled goodness. 
We’re simply saying it’s typical of the many soft foods you eat. 

Is that BAD — eating soft foods? 

No, but there’s no chew in them! Your gums need exercise to help keep 
them strong and healthy. 


But. . . I’m not worried about my gums! 

No? Remember neglected gums may lead to “pink tooth brush”. Much 
smarter to put Ipana and massage to work. That’ll help keep your gums 
firmer, your smile more sparkling! 

MY SMILE! How come? 

A sparkling smile calls for sound, bright teeth. Sound, bright teeth 
depend so much on healthy gums. Ipana and massage helps keep gums 
firmer, healthier. 


Is “pink tooth brush” really serious? 

Lady, a tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush is a high sign from your 
gums. If you see it, hop to it and head for your dentist's. 

Chances are, he’ll say it’s sensitive gums cheated of work and exercise 
by soft, creamy foods. And he’s very likely to suggest “the helpful 
stimulation of Ipana Tooth Paste and massage.” 


Want to help your smile to sparkle—to be your brightest charm? Then 
use Ipana and massage. 



“I love Ipana’s clean, fresh taste! 
And that stimulating tingle when 
I massage my gums seems to tell 
me they’re improving. My teeth 
are brighter already!” 


“You see, Ipana Tooth Paste is not 
only excellent for cleaning teeth. 
With massage, it helps the gums, 
too — speeds circulation, helps 
keep them firmer, healthier.” 


Wake up lazy gums 
with Ipana and Massage 


I 



Nothing Exciting Ever Happens 

But on this hot July morning an unusual visitor disorganized the whole family 

Dy MAUDE B. RASMUSSEN 


I T was a hot morning in July. 
Father was raking hay in the field 
west of the house. He had been 
there since early morning. When 
Robert came in from hoeing sugar 
beets, and wanted a drink of lemonade, 
mother thought how thirsty father must 
be out there in the sun, so she filled a 
fruit juice bottle with the cool drink 
and left the house. 

Outside she hesitated; should she go 
out the driveway and along the road, 
or cut across the garden straight to the 
west field? Across the garden was 
shorter, so that decided her, and what 
an exciting day followed that little de¬ 
cision! 

The wet spring had made the grass 
and clover tall and green under the 
trees beyond the garden. As mother 
picked her way to the fence, she noticed 
a calf lying in the grass, but thought 
nothing of it at the time. She called 
to father, who had stopped the horses 
and was chatting with a neighbor. 

As she stood waiting, she was half 
conscious of the jersey calf, lying 
there in the grass on the north side 
of the willow she had just passed. 
Father and the neighbor, John, came 
to the fence, joking and chatting. She 
handed the lemonade over the fence, 
and wondered vaguely, to herself. 

“Who has a jersey calf around here? 
We keep Holsteins.” 

As she looked again, about to ask 
father, it gradually dawned on her that 
it was not a calf, but a cougar! She 
couldn’t realize she was really seeing 
what she saw! 

“What is that thing?” she asked the 
men. Just then it rose and ran off 
north through the grass and trees. 

“It’s a wild-cat!” She answered her 
own question. 

Just through a break in the trees, 
father got a glimpse of its long back 
and tail, and he called the dog, while 
mother ran to get the shotgun and the 
.22 rifle, but by the time she had got 
the guns out of the rack and got some 
ammunition, her knees were too weak 
to run so she gave the guns to Allie, 
who was hanging out the washing. 

Allie ran after her father, saying: 
“What are you going to shoot?” 
“Wild-cat!” 

Father calls skunks “kitties” or 
“stipped cats” too, so she asked mother, 
thinking he was joking. 

“What is he after?” 

“Wild-cat!” 

Allie ran to the car; mother, father 
and little sister, DeAnne all seemed to 
have the same idea at once. They all 
wanted to see the show. 

The cougar ran out of the short row 
of trees at the north end, and loped 
off down the lane towards the highway. 

The neighbor watched where it went 
while they were coming with the guns, 
and followed it. 

Robert, back at the boring task of 
hoeing weeds (always grumbling that 
nothing exciting ever happens), was 
interested in the dog chasing a “stray 
hound” through the pea field, and took 
after it with his beet hoe. Its snarl and 
unfamiliar face sent him hurrying 
homewards, whistling for father to 
bring the gun. j 

By then the cougar had entered the 
long windbreak bordering the highway. 
Robert saw the neighbor, and joined 
him, still clutching the hoe. Together 
they kept guard. 

The four drove up in the car. Father 
gave the .22 to John, telling him to 
start north; Robert was to watch the 
highway to see if the cougar should 
cross it, while father, in the car with 
the girls, raced the length of the wind¬ 
break to the next intersection to see 
if it had crossed the road. A neighbor 
said he had seen nothing. Two men in 
a car coming along the road had not 



Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Rasmussen with the 
cougar shot at Magrath , Alta. 

seen it either, so the hunters returned 
to the windbreak. 

Father went into the trees, travelling 
south, telling the girls to watch as they 
drove along, mother watching the 
ground, as she knew what to look for, 
DeAnne watching the tree tops and 
Allie at the wheel of the car. 

Anxiously they drove along, while 
the two men crept nearer and nearer 
through the trees. They met . . . and 
had not seen the big cat so decided 
that it must have gone over the high¬ 
way before they arrived there. About 
to abandon the chase, John said: 

“I’d like to see it again; haven’t had 
so much fun in a long time.” 

Just then, DeAnne, in the car, 
screeched: 

“There he is! There he is!” 

M OTHER gave her famous dinner 
yodel, which means “Come and 
get it.” Men, boy and dog came racing 
back to where the car had stopped. 
They had passed under the big an¬ 
imal, before it was found, and hadn’t 
even noticed it up in the tall poplar 
tree. 

Father took his place with the shot¬ 
gun, not trusting the efficiency of the 
small .22. Breathlessly they all looked 
on while he carefully aimed and pulled 
the trigger. 

“Click” whispered the gun . . . and 
nothing more. Quickly pumping out 
the unused shell and reloading, he tried 
again. “Click.” Again the gun had fail¬ 
ed! And again and again the high ten¬ 
sion was increased by that aggravating 
“Click!” 

Robert danced wildly, clinging to his 
beet hoe, first near the trees, then back 
to the car, uttering strange yelps and 
squeaks, his face mostly eyes; back 
again to the road, while the women 
waited in the car, glad of a safe ring¬ 
side seat. 

The big cougar looked down, opening 
and closing his fierce-looking mouth, 
showing his big teeth and tongue, his tail 
lashing nervously. Father was white 
by now, partly in anger at the defect¬ 
ive firing pin. John wanted to shoot it 
with the .22 but father forebade him, 
and worked the firing pin with his 
fingers. He pumped in another shell, 
trying again. 

“Bang.” He hit the mark! The big 
fellow bounded down, breaking branches 
as he came and ran, bleeding, back 
south through the thick trees, the 
men in close pursuit. 

South to the gate again they all 
raced, only to have to turn around and 
dash back north, as the cougar seemed 
reluctant to leave the shelter of the 
trees. The sharp barking of the dog 
Turn to page 59 
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ONE FAMILY 

ONE CLUB 

Continued from page 9 


family data from Martin’s sister, Kath¬ 
erine, we passed a hillside field which 
Martin said wouldn’t even grow weeds 
before the forage crop program was be¬ 
gun. Now it carries a nice crop. Two 
years ago, fertilizers were combined with 
the forage crops, and the family club 
obtained an agency. Last year 12 tons of 
fertilizers were sold, of which nine tons 
were purchased by club members. 

T HE morning we visited the Schaub 
settlement two young people had 
left the settlement for Vermilion 
where one of the Alberta Schools of 
Agriculture is located. They were going 
to attend a junior club jamboree at the 
school. The original grain club formed 
in 1939 has now been expanded to in¬ 
clude a girls’ sewing club and a garden 
club. Two of the club leaders had been 
at the Olds School of Agriculture the 
previous week, and two of the club 
members would be taking in a short 
course to be held in Athabaska later. 

Land clearing has become an im¬ 
portant project of the community now. 
Last year about 250 acres of brush were 
cut and as soon as the equipment al¬ 
ready on order arrives, it was proposed 
to cut another 200 acres. Each indi¬ 
vidual will finance his own share of 
this work, but may need to approach 
the credit union for the necessary im¬ 
mediate cash. Custom charges for land 
clearing at the present time run to 
about $28 per acre, at the rate of $8 
per acre for brush cutting or breaking, 
and $6 for piling or clearing. Of the 
three-and-a-half sections included in 
the family holdings, about 50 per cent 
is cleared acreage. Approximately 10 
per cent of the total is waste land, so 
that nearly 900 acres on the family 
farms can still be cleared. Each farm 
family, however, is now planning to 
establish a 20 to 30-acre woodlot, so 
that this may reduce the total clearings 
from now on to around 650 acres. 

About 65 per cent of the cultivated 
land on the nine family farms is now in 
forage crops. This high proportion, 


however, will not be maintained, since 
it was developed primarily to restore 
soil fertility. Part of the acreage has 
also been developed because of the high 
price of forage crop seed. It is planned 
to develop a six-year rotation as rapid¬ 
ly as it can be introduced. This will 
allow for three years of legume crops, 
followed by one crop of peas and bar¬ 
ley, and the remaining two years of 
wheat, oats or barley as needed. A more 
efficient combination of grain and for¬ 
age crops is desirable in order that the 
proportion of livestock may be main¬ 
tained at the highest productive level. 
Up to the present time it has not been 
possible to raise any substantial num¬ 
ber of hogs, owing to lack of sufficient 
feed. From now on, however, it is ex* 
pected that the number of hogs can be 
increased gradually. 

It is a very significant fact that, 
next to Mrs. Schaub, Sr., who as 
Martin said, “has been a great mother 
to the family,” the club has been the 
mainspring of family progress during 
the past decade. Granted that Father 
Loranger inspired the first step toward 
self-help, and that Messrs. Fontaine 
and Godel, successive district agricul¬ 
turists, have advised and assisted, it is 
to the credit of the seven brothers and 
two sisters that they have maintained 
the club in existence, and that from it 
have sprung the various co-operative 
and collective efforts mentioned pre¬ 
viously. Meetings of the club occur 
every week still, and are rotated from 
home to home. Each meeting is in two 
parts, one for the discussion of business 
matters which arise from week to week, 
and the second for the purpose of 
studying whatever may be under review 
at the time. The men and women meet 
in separate rooms, each to discuss their 
own problems, but if a matter for dis¬ 
cussion interests the whole family they 
get together and talk it over with 
everybody present. At the conclusion of 
every meeting there is of course a lunch 
and, according to Martin, sometimes 
some entertainment. 

So established has this club become 
that it is planned this fall to build a 
hall. Lumber for the building was 
ready to be planed at the time of my 
visit; and it was expected that a small, 
portable saw mill could be secured in 
time to put up the building and com¬ 
plete it for use. 


Moving Day 

IX7HEN Mr. and Mrs. Peter Kessler, 
™ Newtonville, Ontario, said that 
they were moving, they meant it 
literally. The house was separated from 
its foundations, hoisted on foot-square 
timbers. Just within each corner a 
double set of hardwood rollers on 
heavy steel axles spread the weight 
when moved. Under the capable di¬ 
rection of Robert Waddell and his 
gang, the house was jockeyed into 
position for its half-mile or so trip 
through a yard, across a road, over a 
ditch, up a steep hill, over wire fences, 
and fields, until it came to rest on 


Th is farm house went 
for a half-mile journey 

the prepared foundation on the crest of 
the hill. 

The motive power was a winch and 
heavy steel cable mounted on the back 
of a four-wheel drive army truck be¬ 
longing to an Air Force veteran, Ron¬ 
nie Burley. To hold the whole outfit 
from sliding back, a tractor, also be¬ 
longing to Mr. Burley, was fastened 
ahead of the truck and wedged by tim¬ 
bers. The men worked long and hard 
to bring the house to an even keel each 
of its three nights, although Mrs. 
Kessler used the stove while the busi¬ 
ness was in progress.—Christina Robb 
Caswell. 



Commencing the half-mile journey. 



Protect your 
and home with 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 

• A spark from your chimney . . . 
a small grass fire, and before you know it your buildings can 
be a raging inferno! Safeguard your entire investment — crops, 
livestock, machinery and your home — by giving them the fire 
protection of asbestos on roofs and exterior walls. 

J-M CEDARGRAIN SIDING SHINGLES are made of asbestos 

and cement —two imperishable materials. Cedargrains can’t 
burn, rot or deteriorate — never need paint to preserve them. 
They are ideal for every building on your farm and particularly 
suitable for houses because of their beautiful grained finish. 



barns 



J-M DURABESTOS ROOFING SHINGLES afford maximum 

protection from roof-communicated fires. Because of their 
asbestos-cement composition even the white heat of a blow 
torch won’t burn them. They’re economical too — in over 35 
years not one asbestos shingle has ever burned — not one has 
ever worn out! Available in four attractive colour-blends. 


B-456 



JOHN S - MAN VIILE 

S/ffl 

PRODUCT! 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

BUILDING MATERIALS 


DURABESTOS ROOF SHINGLES * ** CEDARGRAIN ASBESTOS SIDING 
SHINGLES * * * ROCK WOOL INSULATION * * * FLEXSTONE ASPHALT 
SHINGLES ... ASBESTOS FLEXBOARD *■** ASBESTOS ROLL ROOFING 


for the new J-M “Farm Idea Book" ... a 
big 7 colourful 64-page handbook packed 
with information of real value to farmers. 


Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Limited/ Dept. CG-57 
199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont. 

I enclose 10c in coin for which please send me a copy 
of the J-M ''Farm Idea Book". I am specially interested in 
Roofing EU; Rock Wool Insulation D; Asbestos Siding Q; 
Asbestos Wallboard □ (check which). 


Name.. 


Address.. 


Town.Prov.. 
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Winter winas and snows can’t creep in under loose laps when your 
barn roof is covered with Barrett* Storm King* roll roofing. Each 
lap is cemented down . . . fused into place with patented S.I.S.* 
roofing cement. All nailheads are completely concealed by complete 
double coverage. , 

Economical Storm King* roll i 
roofing is easily applied. It’s your J 
best bet for sound roof protection • 
in any kind of weather. 

May be in short supply, but i 

worth waiting for. 


CARBONOL* Disinfectant i 

An all-purpose disinfec- | 

tant, antiseptic, cleanser j 

and insecticide, with a I 

clean, wholesome odour. i 



/our Barrett* Dealer 
Displays This Siga 


*RegW. trade mark 


STORM KING 

MINERAL-SURFACED ROLL ROOFING 

One of the Comprehensive Line of Barrett Roofings ( 

and Protective Products 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED 

Montreal • Toronto • Winnipeg • Vancouver 

"The Greatest Name in Roofing* 9 



Safeguarding the 


O NLY the narrow margin of income that is left after paying all 
factors of cost is net profit. That's why the loss of even a 
few head can wipe out the earnings on a sizable herd. 

Early immunization with the right FRANKLIN vaccine is the sur¬ 
est and cheapest known way of protecting against disea se loss. 

FRANKLIN SERUM CO. of CANADA, Ltd. Local c^TALop |f*A*»ig» 

YORK HOTEL BLOG CALGARY. ALTA. Dealers H»tt 



* PRaNKLIN Protection Helps increase Livestock Production * 


1948 Tractor Kab Features 

£ Complete ventilation, front, sides 
and rear 

• Sturdy, strong, rigid windshield 

• Improved full insulation 
^ All-weather visor 

• Adaptable to almost every tractor j Address. 



I am 
Red Hed 
Hydraulic 

interes' 

Hog 

Dump 

ted also 
Oiler ( 
Rake ( 

in the genuine Cattle Currier ( 
). Automatic Power Sprayer ( 
). Automatic 2,4-D ( ). 

)• 

). 







W. G. McMAHON LTD., Dept. CG2 Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Please RUSH money-saving details on new 1948 Tractor Kab 
and protect me on immediate delivery. 


Name. 


That’s Your NEW 1948 


Automatic 


& meter 

THE BETTER KAB for THE BETTER 


Arm-chair ease plus profits and protective comforts are yours with Automatic’s new 1948 
aluminum Tractor Kab. Gives you more tractor working days . . lightweight, sturdy, weathertight! 


FARMER 


•This Feature is furnished monthly k A -I 

by United Grain Growers Limited I^flOntllly 


Domestic Flour and Bread 
Prices Up 

Flour and mill feed prices for con¬ 
sumption in Canada went up sharply 
on September 15th when the govern¬ 
ment abolished the consumers’ sub¬ 
sidy it had formerly paid on wheat 
milled for domestic use. Bread prices 
were at once advanced. The change 
meant a saving of approximately $40,- 
000,000 a year to the treasury of 
Canada, which amount had previously 
been paid out every year in order to 
keep down the cost of bread in Can¬ 
ada. The only benefit of the change 
was to the government. Nothing was 
added to the immediate or prospect¬ 
ive income of wheat producers. Their 
wheat was already being sold to the 
millers through the Canadian Wheat 
Board on the basis of $1.55. Millers, 
however, under price ceiling regula¬ 
tions, had been compelled to sell flour 1 
and mill feeds on the basis of 77% 
cents per bushel. The difference be¬ 
tween that amount and what millers 
actually had to pay for wheat was 
made up to them by the Dominion 
government. This was sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as a “millers’ subsidy,” but 
actually it was a subsidy to consum¬ 
ers even although in the first in¬ 
stance it was paid to the millers. 
These were compelled, by price ceil¬ 
ing regulations, to pass the benefit on 
to their customers. Some subsidy to 
consumers of flour had been in effect 
almost since price controls were first 
put on in 1941. At that time ceilings 
were established for practically all 
products on the basis of the higher 
price which had been in effect during 
a thirty-day period in September and 
October, 1941. The highest wheat price 
in that base period had been 77% 
cents per bushel and until September 
15th flour and mill feed prices had 
to correspond. No ceiling was placed, 
at that time, on wheat prices and 
when these began to rise the govern¬ 
ment found it necessary, unless flour 
and bread prices were to go up, to 
pay the millers the difference between 
77% cents per bushel and whatever 
the wheat might actually cost them. 

Until early this year the Wheat 
Board was directed by the govern¬ 
ment to provide wheat for domestic 
consumption in Canada on the basis 
of $1.25 per bushel. At first that was 
not unreasonable, because for a time 
it represented the price at which 
wheat was actually selling for ex¬ 
port. By 1946 export prices were sub¬ 
stantially higher. In August, 1946, the 
British wheat contract came into ef¬ 
fect, under which Great Britain paid 
for wheat on the basis of $1.55 per 
bushel, while sales to other countries 
were made at progressively higher 
prices, up to and exceeding $2.50 per 
bushel. Flour consumers were thus 
getting two subsidies. One was at the 
expense of the wheat producers of 
Canada who were compelled to pro¬ 
vide wheat at $1.25 per bushel, while 
export prices were at much higher 
levels. The other was at the expense 
of the Dominion government. In re¬ 
sponse to complaints of producers the 
government, in the spring of 1947, ad¬ 
vanced the domestic price basis from 
$1.25 to $1.55 per bushel. While that 
made no immediate difference to the 
income of wheat farmers, it did in¬ 
crease the prospects for payment on 
participation certificates. When the 
government took that step, without 
making any immediate change in the 
ceiling price on flour, it meant that 
the cost to the government of the 
consumers’ subsidy was increased by 
twelve and one-half million dollars 
per year. 

As long as price controls continued 
on articles and commodities bought 


by farmers there was a good deal of 
justification for continuing restric¬ 
tions on what farmers might attain 
for wheat to be used in Canada. Now, 
however, it will become a matter of 
active controversy as to what the 
domestic price of wheat should be. 
The Wheat Board Act, as passed by 
parliament, gives no guidance in this 
respect. It is open to the government, 
as it pleases, to instruct the Wheat 
Board in this respect. 

Western farmers generally have so 
far been inclined to accept $1.55 as a 
reasonable domestic level. In the first 
place it is 30 cents per bushel more 
than the previous level, and in the 
second place it corresponds with the 
present British export price. More¬ 
over, most of them did not expect 
more so long as the taxpayers gen¬ 
erally were providing part of the cost 
of subsidizing flour and until after 
consumers had got used to some ad¬ 
vance in bread prices. Now, however, 
they will point out to the government 
that Britain obtained the $1.55 price 
only by making some commitments 
for future years, and there is no com¬ 
mitment for the future in respect to 
wheat consumed domestically. If, as 
seems likely, the contract price for 
the third year of the British agree¬ 
ment is fixed at a level higher than 
$1.55, a further rise in the domestic 
price level would seem inevitable. The 
extent of farmers’ demands in this 
respect will probably be governed by 
the behavior of the general price 
level now that most controls have 
disappeared or are disappearing. 


Ceilings on Coarse Grains 
in Question 

Price ceilings on a long list of com¬ 
modities were removed by government 
action on September 15th. Ceilings, 
however, were retained on meat and 
on coarse grains. This was contrary to 
expectation, as the belief had been 
widespread that, as the de-control 
process continued, the ceilings on 
meat would go, and along with them 
both the ceilings on feed grains and 
the subsidies of 10 cents per bushel 
on oats and 25 cents per bushel on 
barley now paid when those grains 
are bought for feed. 

There was general belief that if 
ceilings should be removed from oats 
and barley these grains would ad¬ 
vance considerably in price. The ad¬ 
vance would be limited by what the 
Canadian consumer could afford to 
pay for meat, and what, in relation 
to new prices, the feeder could afford 
to pay for coarse grains. There was 
no prospect that Canadian prices for 
oats and barley would rise to cor¬ 
respond with levels prevailing in the 
United States because the export of 
those grains would remain under con¬ 
tinuing government control. In fact, 
on September 15th, the Canadian 
Wheat Board announced that no ex¬ 
ports of oats and barley, except in 
very special cases, would be allowed 
during the crop year. 

September 15th would have been 
an awkward moment to remove ceil¬ 
ings on meat and feed grains because 
at that time there was in progress a 
strike tying up almost all the packing 
plants in Canada. That strike threat¬ 
ened to bring about throughout Can¬ 
ada a great scarcity of meat and con¬ 
currently to impose great hardship on 
farmers who would not be able to sell 
hogs and cattle ready for market. 
Feeders in eastern Canada would 
have raised an outcry if at that par¬ 
ticular moment they were to lose the 
subsidies on feed grains and at the 
same time have to pay higher prices 
that would have been in prospect. 
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Under other circumstances removal 
of ceilings on meat and feed grains 
would probably have come about 
earlier, instead of later, than Sep¬ 
tember 15th. The logical time for 
such a change would have been as 
early as possible in the present crop 
year, when supplies of old grain were 
at a minimum and before the new 
crop had begun to move. Delay was 
caused, in the first instance, because 
of the very poor prospects this year 
for feed grain production in eastern 
Canada and, secondly, when it became 
evident that grain yields in western 
Canada would be disappointingly low. 

The government is left with a seri¬ 
ous problem in deciding when price 
changes will be authorized on meats 
and coarse grains. No long continua¬ 
tion of ceilings is to be expected un¬ 
less there is a marked reversal in 
government policy. That policy is 
quite evidently directed toward the 
removal of price controls as rapidly 
as possible. In fact, when the recent 
announcement was made removing 
most of the remaining controls, the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
stated that further steps in this di¬ 
rection were to be expected before 
long. It would be impossible to pre¬ 
dict government action far in advance 
since various factors in the over-all 
economic picture are constantly 
changing. There has been a good deal 
of complaint about the increase in 
cost of living and much of it is fo¬ 
cused on the recent advance in bread 
prices. Such increases tend to 
strengthen the demands for wage in¬ 
creases and to increase the danger of 
further strikes. 

Farmers in eastern Canada, some 
months ago, urged the government to 
maintain the present price structure 
and subsidies o n coarse grains 
throughout the current crop year. No 
doubt they will continue such requests 
unless it becomes evident to them 
that without some increase in price 
they will not be able to get adequate 
supplies out of western Canada this 
year. 

Before many months the seeding 
program for 1948 will be under discus¬ 
sion. It will then be argued that 
farmers will have to have the hope 
of higher prices for the 1948 crop if 
the acreage in oats and barley is to 
be maintained. Otherwise, higher re¬ 
turns for wheat than formerly ex¬ 
pected would tend towards an in¬ 
crease in wheat acreage at the ex¬ 
pense of other grains. Such a pros¬ 
pect, if it were held out, would prob¬ 
ably tend to delay marketings of oats 
and barley. 


Wheat Payments To Be Increased 

According to announcement recently 
made by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, the Hon. Mr. MacKinnon, 
parliament will be asked at the next 
session to authorize an increase in the 
initial Wheat Board payment for wheat 
now based on $1.35 per bushel. That will 
apply to the crops of 1948 and 1949. An 
interim payment will then be made on 
wheat deliveries from the crops of 
1945, 1946 and 1947, representing the 
difference between $1.35 per bushel and 
whatever new level is authorized by 
parliament. Various cases have been 
made as to what the advance may 
amount to. It will be surprising if it 
is much less than 15 cents per bushel, 
which would bring the initial payment 
up to $1.50 per bushel for the pool 
period of five years now applicable to 
western wheat. It will be greatly sur¬ 
prising if the amount of increase much 
exceeds 20 cents per bushel, which 
would make the initial payment basis 
$1.55 per bushel. 


When the present wheat policy was 
put into effect in the summer of 1946, 
and an initial payment of $1.35 per 
bushel was established for a five-year 
period, it was provided that settlement 
on participation certificates issued 
against deliveries for the five years 
would be settled for, if there should be 
any surplus, sometime after July 31st, 
1950. Nothing was said about an in¬ 
terim payment either when the policy 
was announced or when amendments to 
the Wheat Board Act were passed at 
the last session of parliament, to put 
the new policy into effect. In fact, 
there was at first little expectation that 
there would be any surplus to dis¬ 
tribute. Instead, the general belief was 
that such surpluses as might accumu¬ 
late during the first part of the period 
would be required to protect the gov¬ 
ernment against loss during the latter 
part of the period covered by the wheat 
policy. Wheat prices, however, have not 
declined, as seemed to be expected 
both by Canadian and British negotia¬ 
tors when the British wheat agreement 
was signed. Instead there has been a 
great advance in world wheat prices. 
That has meant realization of a very 
considerable profit in the hands of the 
Wheat Board on wheat sold to coun¬ 
tries other than Great Britain. In ad¬ 
dition, it seems highly probable that 
high prices will continue at least for 
the crop of 1948. Instead of realizing 
$1.25 per bushel, the minimum price 
stipulated in the contract, it now seems 
highly likely that the 140 million 
bushels of wheat to be sold to Great 
Britain during 1948-1949 will bring a 
much higher price, possibly $2.00 per 
bushel. 

Although no official statement has 
been made it is frequently calculated 
that the Wheat Board must now have 
in hand as surplus from the crops of 
1945 and 1946 more than 150 million 
dollars and that by July 31st, 1948, 
such surplifs may amount to close to 
200 million dollars. That, in view of 
present market prospects, is a much 
larger amount than the government 
needs to hold back against any pos¬ 
sible losses during the next two crop 
years. Consequently the government 
has decided that a large part of this 
amount is to be paid out during the 
calendar year 1948. Mr. MacKinnon has 
not suggested what amount per bushel 
may be paid out. Indeed, all official 
calculations in that respect will prob¬ 
ably be postponed until after agree¬ 
ment has been reached with Great 
Britain on the 1948-1949 price. 

Whatever interim payment is made 
will not be out of government funds 
nor will it represent any generosity on 
the part of the government. The money 
in question already belongs to pro¬ 
ducers. Making the payment simply 
means that the government no longer 
feels it necessary to hold back such a 
large amount for protection against 
possible future losses. 

The Canadian Wheat Board is now 
in process of paying out more than 
60 million dollars on participation cer¬ 
tificates issued for the crop of 1944. 
That is the last year for which sep¬ 
arate settlement is made. Commencing 
with the crop of 1945-1946 returns for 
the crops of five years are being pooled, 
and participation certificates for each 
of the five years will have equal value. 
When there is added to the 60 million 
dollars now going out to producers the 
distribution in prospect as interim pay¬ 
ment of perhaps 150 million dollars, it 
will be seen that wheat producers, dur¬ 
ing the next 12 months or so, can ex¬ 
pect to receive 200 million dollars or 
more in addition to the proceeds of 
their current crop as delivered. Receipt 
of that revenue will come at a very 
opportune time, supplementing, as it 
Turn to page 53 
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TRUCKS —The complete line of International Trucks 
offers the farm operator a wide'choice of models and 
sizes to fit his exact needs, her more than 40 years 
farmers have relied on Internatiinals. 


CRAWLER TRACTORS —fAsny large-scale farm oper¬ 
ators prefer International Cra’wler Tractors for special¬ 
ized farming. They know thewcan depend on them for 
reliable low-cost power. \ 


FARM EQUIPMENT —Farmall farming will mechanize 
any farm There are 5 sizes of Farmall Tractors, with 
specially designed equipment for all jobs. Illustrated: 
Farmall M and No. 30 Power Loader. 


REFRIGERATION —Beautifully designed, efficient... 
new International Harvester Refrigeration brings new 
leisure and convenience particularly to the rural home¬ 
makers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER SYM- 

bol means: Products to save labor, 
increase production and provide 
better living. 

A business begun 116 years ago 
with an important service to man¬ 
kind—the invention of the reaper 
by Cyrus Hall McCormick. 

A company dedicated, since its 
beginning, to the progress of agri¬ 
culture, to a better way of life for 
the men, women an,d children who 
live and work on the seven hundred 
and thirty thousand farms of Canada. 

Twenty-one plants to manufac¬ 


ture International Harvester farm 
tractors, farm machines, motor 
trucks, crawler tractors, industrial 
tractors, gasoline engines, diesel 
engines, and home and farm refrig¬ 
eration. 

A country-wide system of branch¬ 
es and hundreds of dealers to 
distribute International Harvester 
products and to supply after-sale 
service. 

Excellence of product now, with 
greater excellence always in prepa¬ 
ration for the future. 
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A Useful Outfit 

P. J. Gaber, of Inglis, has the nearest 
thing to a horseless threshing outfit. 
He only has one stook wagon with 
horses and this stook dragon collects 
the sheaves in the comers of the fields. 
The remainder of the outfit consists of 
two Ford tractors and a stook loader, 
one tractor hauls the stooks and the 
other loads the loader. Mr. Gaber has 
a 28-inch machine and has no trouble 
in keeping the separator in sheaves.— 
Inglis, Man. 


A Fine Herd of Purebreds 

W. Andreshak and son, Peter, are 
proud owners of a fine herd of pure¬ 
bred Hereford cattle considered one of 
the best in northern Alberta. 

Mr. Andreshak attended the Calgary 
bull sale early in the year and brought 
back one of the prize winning bulls of 
that sale.— Elk Point, Alta. 


First New Grain Delivered 

To Roy Gale goes the honor of being 
the first farmer in the district to de¬ 
liver 1947 grown grain to a Didsbury 
elevator. The grain was barley of a 
good grade and was sold as malting 
barley. 

Mr. Gale has since brought in a 
number of loads of barley which are 
being consigned to the U.G.G. elevator. 


Sets All-Time Record 

When John Gough of Carstairs at¬ 
tended Crescent Heights high school a 
few years ago, few people thought he 
would one day rise to rate among top 
track stars in the United States. Lanky 
John is attending Oklahoma University. 
In a recent National A.A.U. meet, 
Gough made a leap of 45 feet six 
inches on a bruised heel, to set a new 
all-time University of Oklahoma record 
in the “Hop-Step and Jump.” 

Gough also set a new provincial 
mark in the Hop-Step and Jump three 
years ago. 


Wins $200 Scholarship 

Among the 200 high school students 
in Alberta receiving $200 scholarships 
of the Department of Education, in an 
effort to relieve the teacher shortage in 
the province, was Marion May Eby, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Eby, who 
attended Didsbury high school last 
year. * * * 

Teacher Receives 10c Per Day Per Pupil! 

In a letter received by Theo. Reist 
from Ephraim Weber of Saskatoon, the 
first school teacher in Didsbury and 
brother of Mr. M. Weber, proprietor of 
the Rosebud Flour Mill, the following 
interesting facts are related: 

“Yes, I was the first school teacher 
in the Didsbury settlement. I was given 
the north end of the Immigrant Shed, 
a Dominion government building, to 
set up equipment and start. I taught 
the public school course which was 
quite satisfactory to the parents. 

“My salary was 10 cents per pupil per 
day, providing the pupil was present. 
Not all parents could pay completely in 
cash; one made up his shortcoming by 
letting me have his little half-window 
sash for my homestead shack, and his 
spare grindstone. Those were the glor¬ 
ious days when everybody had almost 
no money and needed almost none, 
though some of us imagined we needed 
cash and hoped for the best as we told 
the world the happiness of simple life.” 
— Didsbury, Alta. 


Blisters, But No Complaints 

Work is under way on the new 
Memorial hockey arena. The volunteer 
help certainly demonstrated their 
ability to handle a pick and shovel. 
While there might have been a few 
blisters there were no complaints. 

The building committee expects to 
have the arena completed by the time 
skating and hockey start.— Carstairs, 
Alta. 


Work and Play 

Quite a number of farmers are ex¬ 
perimenting these days with the sow¬ 
ing of fall rye and winter wheat, chief¬ 
ly as a means of helping to combat the 
weed problem, particularly the yellow 
mustard.— Morrin, Alta. 


A rugged set; operates off batteries; four low drainage 

V 

tubes. Melodious in tone; has extra large permanent 


A Fine Community Effort 

The new curling rink in Carseland is 
a fine tribute to community effort. 

The structure is 180 by 32 feet and 
required 375 bundles of shingles, all 
nailed on by voluntary help. This was 
no small undertaking at a time when 
all farmers were busy harvesting. 

The money for lumber was raised by 
subscription, and there are sufficient 
funds on hand to pay for completion 
of the rink. The curling rink board ex¬ 
pect to have the rink in operation this 
winter.— Carseland, Alta. 


magnet speaker. A Champion in every respect. Mottled 
brown or ivory plastic cabinet; at home in any sur- 

4 

roundings. See the Baby Champ at your nearest 
Northern Electric dealer’s. 


Rye and Flax Increase 

Rye and flax acreage is steadily in¬ 
creasing on surrounding farms. Once a 
district where these were practically 
nil, there are now approximately 300 
acres of rye, and 100 acres of flax with 
an increased outlook for next year.— 
Prevo, Alta. 


A True Fishing Yarn 

Prizes were presented at a recent 
banquet and dance by the Crossfield 
branch of the “Fish and Game League,” 
for the largest fish caught this year in 
the Dog Pond Creek. R. B. Stillings 
(U.G.G. agent in Crossfield) and Dewy 
Casey, of Wessex, tied for first, result¬ 
ing in a flip of the coin, after which 
Mr. Stillings won first—a silver cup 
donated by Mr. Chas. Bowen, and Mr. 
Casey won second—a sports jacket do¬ 
nated by Mr. Steven.— Wessex, Alta. 


northern Etectrk 

COMPANY LIMITED 


Build Recreational Centre 

Volunteer laborers from Gleichen 
town and district have been busy dur¬ 
ing the summer building a recreational 
centre to be dedicated as a War Mem¬ 
orial. The fully modem building houses 
three sheets of ice for curling in the 
winter, and bowling in the summer. 
Carnivals and other sporting events 
will also be staged here. The progress 
made is a fine result of voluntary ef¬ 
forts made.— Gleichen, Alta. 


C J tiC\Sl ch ‘U my bones and fill me full of gripes and 

groans. Of course, there’s still a thing or two 

TV n -i’ll that I’m just bound I’ve got to do before I can 

I get desire and sit and loaf beside the fire. 

I vV^ " But as * do each late ^ a11 chore there’s one thing 

' \ v\J that I’m thankful for: upon the tractor seat I 

ride and take the weather in my stride because however bad 
the storm my COMFORT COVER keeps me warm by keeping 
all the engine heat up around the driver’s seat—and what it 
cost it soon repays by saving many working days. 

At Your Supply Store, Implement Dealers, or Write Direct to 


Four Score—and Six More 

William Todd, of McCreary, celebrat¬ 
ed his 86th birthday recently and re¬ 
ceived many congratulations on reach¬ 
ing a grand old age. 

Mr. Todd pioneered in Manitoba in 
the opening up of the province, farm¬ 
ing in the early days at Norgate and 
later at Newdale. Since he retired from 
farming he has lived in McCreary.— 
McCreary, Man. 


Good Rye Yields 

.Messrs. Cochrane and Andrews made 
good on 27 acres of rye this season. 
One field of seven acres yielded 278 
bushels, another of 20 acres yielded 440 
bushels. This rye netted an average of 
$3.00 per bushel and was marketed 
through the local U.G.G. Ltd. elevator. 
— Silverton, Man. 


TRACTOR 


Heater 


COMFORT EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Bearing Distributors Co. 1919. Baltimore, Kamos CitylQ.Mo, 
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Canada Looks Good to Him 

Peter K. Sawatzky, who was once 
the manager of a grocery department 
of a state-operated store in Russia, says, 
“Canada is my country because free¬ 
dom is what the world needs.” 

Since coming to Canada 20 years 
ago, Mr. Sawatzky hasn’t done too 
badly by himself. Today he operates 
an implement business in Main Centre 
and also has an agency at nearby 
Herbert.' 

In 1940 he became agent of the 
United Grain Growers and an im¬ 
plement firm at Main Centre. He held 
these positions for five years until he 
opened his own implement shop with a 
second agency in Herbert. — Main 
Centre, Sask. 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY 

Continued from page 51 


will, receipt from the disappointingly 
small crop of 1947. 

No attempt should be made by any 
producer to claim the interim payment 
in. prospect until after the Wheat 
Board announces, sometime in 1948, 
that it is ready to proceed. As the law 
now stands, the Wheat Board has no 
power to pay to producers anything ex¬ 
cept the initial payment. Without the 
amendment to the Wheat Board Act 
which the Hon. Mr. MacKinnon has 
undertaken to introduce at the next 
session of parliament, all further dis¬ 
tribution would have to be delayed un¬ 
til sometime after 1950. 


Possible Additional Payment 
on Flaxseed 

Some additional payment on flax¬ 
seed may be in prospect for western 
producers at the close of the current 
crop year. The Canadian Wheat Board 
announces that any net profits arising 
from the operations of the Board in 
respect of flaxseed during the 1947- 
1948 crop year will be distributed to 
producers. 

For several years past flaxseed has 
been handled on a basis differing en¬ 
tirely from other grains. It has been 
bought outright from farmers for ac¬ 
count of the government of Canada on 
a fixed price basis. The government re¬ 
sold the flax it bought. On that portion 
which was sold to Canadian crushers a 
loss was experienced because the price 
was kept down to a level which en¬ 
abled linseed oil and oil cake to be sold 
at ceiling prices. Some surplus over 
Canadian requirements was available 
each year and this was resold in the 
United States, yielding a profit, which, 
however, only partly offset the loss ex¬ 
perienced on Canadian transactions. 
When the fixed price basis for the cur¬ 
rent crop year was established at $5.00 
per bushel a considerable increase in 
flax acreage was brought about, with a 
substantial increase in production. That 
gives a larger surplus than before for 
export, at a profit, from Canada. In¬ 
stead of reselling the surplus directly 
to the United States, as was formerly 
done, export permits for both flaxseed 
and for linseed oil are now available, 
and for these an equalization fee vary¬ 
ing from day to day is established, just 
as has long been the case with oats 
and barley. Prices to Canadian crush¬ 
ers, and the price of linseed oil have 
been advanced so there is no longer a 
loss on Canadian operations to be ab¬ 
sorbed. Under these conditions the 
surplus flax and linseed oil exported 
may result in a profit accruing from 
the Wheat Board handling of flax, the 
amount of which will be known only 
at the close of the crop year. 

While flax producers do not receive 
a participation certificate at time of 
delivery, all elevator companies are 
keeping a record of deliveries, on which 
record it will be possible to pay out 
whatever surplus actually accrues. 


A statement about 

HOUSEHOLD 
HEATIHG OILS 

The demand for petroleum products throughout the world is 
today much greater than at any time in history. In Canada, for 
instance, consumption of heating oils has doubled since 1945, 
the year of peak war requirements. 

To help meet this unprecedented Canadian demand Imperial 
Oil has provided an unprecedented supply. However, the 
demand for heating oils used in range burners, space heaters, 
water heaters and household furnaces continues to increase at 
a rapid rate, while our most strenuous efforts to expand refining 
and storage capacity and other facilities are being hampered 
by lack of construction materials. 

This means that the margin between the supply* of and the 
demand for heating oils is very narrow and may approach a 
critical point this winter if people continue to purchase oil¬ 
burning units without first assuring themselves of an adequate 
supply. As a protection to the public we would advise that: 

Before purchase of a range burner, space heater or 
any household oil-burning equipment, make certain 
you are assured of a continuing supply of fuel. Early 
this year, in order to protect our existing customers 
we notified our entire sales organization, including 
dealers and agents, that we could not take on any 
new heating oil customers. 

Imperial Oil’s replacement and construction program, delayed 
when materials and labor were needed for war production, 
is being pressed as rapidly as possible. When completed 
it will restore our traditional margin of supply over demand 
so that all requirements will be met. In the meantime every 
effort is being made to increase available supplies. 

Any commitments we have made to supply household heating 
oils have been carefully considered and we can assure our 
customers that, barring unforseen circumstances these com¬ 
mitments will all be met. 
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IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 



MAGNETO NEED 
REPAIR 
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Alnico, amazing- new magnet metai which 
has revolutionized magneto design. More 
power! More rugged! More dependable! 
More economical! Ask any American Bosch 
service station, or write us for full details. 


AMERICAN BOSCH 

‘Super&avd M AGIN ETO 


AUTHORIZED <★) DISTRIBUTORS AND 
SERVICE STATIONS 

ONTARIO MANITOBA 

FORT WILLIAM WINNIPEG 

Thornes-Sarsent Co. ★BROWN & MU 
SASKATCHEWAN LTD. 

REGINA ★SHARPE’S LIN 

★ ELECTRIC MOTOR Wilson Auto El 

SERVICE Johnson Auto E 

Auto Electric Service Beattie Auto E 

SASKATOON PORTAGE LA PR> 

★ H. LAMBERT Dillon Electric 

ELECTRIC BRANDON 

Davies Electric Co. S. H. Brown Lti 

ASSINIBOIA Brown &. Murra: 

Assimbota Auto Supply 

ESTEVAN ALBERTA 

Kendall’s Electric CALGARY 

GRAVELBOURG ★HUTTON’S ELE 

^. U n? B o n c e f 0 cv 0tl>r SalM W. H. Johnston 

Kl N L) fc. KoLEY flavins FlnotHr 


Kindersley Radio 
Service 

LLOYDMINSTER 
E. Amundrud 
MELFORT 
A. Ragan 
MOOSE JAW 

Great West Battery and 
Elec. 

MOOSOMIN 

Doug’s Magneto Service 
NIPAWIN 

G. & B. Electric 
NORTH BATTLEFORD 
J. G. Hornsby 
PRINCE ALBERT 

Stan’s Magneto Service 
ROSETOWN 

Gardner Electric 
SHAUNAVON 

The Armature Shop 
SWIFT CURRENT 
Melhoff Electrie 
TISDALE 

G. & B. Electric 
WEYBURN 

Arnett Electric Co. 
YORKTON 

Mills Auto Electric 


MANITOBA 

WINNIPEG 

★BROWN & MURRAY 
LTD. 

★SHARPE’S LIMITED 
Wilson Auto Electric 
Johnson Auto Electric 
Beattie Auto Electric 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
Dillon Electric 
BRANDON 

S. H. Brown Ltd. 
Brown & Murray Ltd. 

ALBERTA 

CALGARY 

★ HUTTON’S ELECTRIC 
W. H. Johnston 
Davies Electric Co. 
EDMONTON 

★SMITH BATTEffY and 
AUTO ELECTRIC 

★LOVESETH LIMITED 
Standard Electric and 
Auto Parts 
B & C Auto Electric 
CAMROSE 

Crawford Implement 
CORONATION 

Zinger Radio Service 
DRUMHELLER 

Poxons Auto Electric 
GRANDE PRAIRIE 
Fee Bros. 
LETHBRIDGE 

Hutton’s Electric 
MEDICINE HAT 
Klemm Electric 
RED DEER 

Ted R. Stauffer 
STETTLER 

Filipenko Bros. 

OLDS 

Ted R. Stauffer 
PONOKA 

Wilder Motors 


t FREE FOR INVENTORS 1 

Everyone with a good idea should promptly secure 
the Illustrated Booklet “Fortunes from Inventions," 
and the handsome form “Record of your Inven¬ 
tion." Get them today — Free — from W. Irwin 
Haskett, 53 Queen Street, Ottawa. 
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FARM LANDS 
for SALE 


— IN — 

MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN 
an d ALBER TA 

Mail Coupon HAV AND 

««'«■ iKJHE. 


SPECIAL 

TERMS 

• 

CLEAR 

TITLES 


Slate Land 
in which 
you are 
Interested. 


LEASES 

• 

HAY AND 
TIMBER 
PERMITS 


MANAGER, LAND DEPT. 01 
HUDSON’S BAT COMPANY, 
WINNIPEG. 

See. Tp. 8;e. West 
East 


Address 


!!hii>sun's IbriU CEnmpany. 
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THUNDER FROM THE 
SOUTH 

Continued from page 5 

Miranda’s technique. Stocks at Ant¬ 
werp were alarmingly low. Wheat from 
the northern hemisphere could not be 
obtained until this year’s new crop 
came in. In no place but Argentina 
could the Belgians hope to secure their 
wants in time. Peron and Company 
used their bargaining advantage so 
ruthlessly that the Belgians finally 
complained that “the Argentine gov¬ 
ernment had gripped Belgium by the 
throat to wring an exorbitant price out 
of her.” 

T HE other sharp prong in the gov¬ 
ernment’s fork is the Institute for 
the Promotion of Trade. It is con¬ 
trolled by Rolando Largomarsino, Min¬ 
ister of Trade and Commerce, a former 
night club playboy whose appointment 
is laid to an early friendship with 
Senora Peron. The Institute controls 
exports and imports, and in the move¬ 
ment of Argentina’s agricultural staples 
is the only buyer in the field. 

Its operations can be readily under¬ 
stood in western Canada by an ac¬ 
count of Argentina’s present course in 
wheat trading. The Argentine grain 
farmer has been selling his wheat to 
the government agency for $1.38 per 
bushel for the first 331 tons, and $1.22 
for wheat in excess of that amount. At 
the time of this writer’s advice this 
wheat was being sold abroad for $2.84, 
but has sold as high as $3.56. The dif¬ 
ference does not go, as in Canada, into 
a fund from which the farmer may 
draw future payments, but into the 
capacious pockets of the Peron crowd, 
which has an ambitious program to 
finance. What is true of wheat is equal¬ 
ly true of corn, hides, vegetable oils 
and other products. 

The operations of the Institute have 
provoked bitter denunciation from the 
farmers and from other South Ameri¬ 
can countries dependent on Argentina 
for food stuffs. But Peron is now 
strong enough to give an arrogant 
brush-off to the former and cold snubs 
to the others. One does not have to add 
that a government pursuing such a 
policy in the marketing of its agricul¬ 
tural surpluses cannot be expected to 
enter into any genuine wheat agree¬ 
ment based on world needs. 

Many of these developments occurred 
with only a casual stir in international 
circles, but the announcement of the 
Argentine five-year plan focused world 
attention on Peron’s budding empire. 
It became clear for the first time that 
the Lider was laying the groundwork to 
establish a power capable of competing 
with the United States for New World 
leadership. Russians say that Peron 
copied his five-year plan from Stalin. 
Argentinians retort that it is their ver¬ 
sion of Roosevelt’s New Deal. The most 
cursory examination will show the ab¬ 
surdity of this latter claim. 

The five-year plan has two aspects, 
the politico-economic and the military. 
The civil program involves the stagger¬ 
ing expenditure of $1,660,000,000. The 
military budget is secret but in a coun¬ 
try which is already spending 46 per 
cent of its peacetime income on its 
armed forces, it is certain to be equally 
lavish. 

On the civil side, the money will be 
spent for economic development, cul¬ 
tural control, and the tight centraliza¬ 
tion of the government structure. Al¬ 
most half the projected outlay will be 
for communications which have a 
strategic import. The plan includes 
everything else from folk dancing to 
hydro electric dams, compulsory Cath¬ 
olic religious instruction, social welfare, 
votes for women, and the intensive ex¬ 
ploration and mining of strategic min¬ 


erals. Peron is preparing his people for 
greatness. 

The Act which legalized the five-year 
plan empowers the Lider to increase 
customs duties now existing up to 100 
per cent and to impose up to 25 per 
cent duty on articles now admitted free. 
He may fix import quotas. He may 
guarantee local industries returns up to 
eight per cent. He is given control of 
stocks of raw and semi-processed 
materials. So complete is Peron’s as¬ 
cendancy over his legislature that the 
Act on which these powers rest was 
passed in 20 minutes. 

For the intensive job of carrying out 
the industrialization and re-arming of 
his country, Peron warns the people 
that it is necessary to develop “war¬ 
like virtues.” Youngsters of 12 to 20 
are now subject to “pre-conscription 
training” reminiscent of the Hitler 
youth. The period of service with the 
colors is increased to three years. The 
army is German-trained; the Navy 
schooled by British sailors; the education 
of the Air Force has been entrusted to 
American fliers. Every man remains a 
reservist till the age of 45. Under a 
national registration scheme every per¬ 
son in the country, regardless of age or 
sex, must enroll. No country except 
Germany and Japan ever increased its 
military effectiveness in peacetime at 
the pace Argentina is now doing. 

N OR are these merely parade soldiers. 

The Lider is quite aware of their 
value on the diplomatic chess board. 
Outlining his conception of diplomatic 
action in a famous speech during the 
war at the University of La Plata, he 
said: “Diplomacy should be exercised 
in the same way in which a campaign 
is carried out in war time. It has its 
own forces and arms, and can wage 
its own battles if necessary to attain 
objectives dictated by policy. If the 
objective can be obtained by diplomacy, 
then the task is lessened and the mat¬ 
ter rests. But if diplomacy is not suf¬ 
ficient to obtain the particular object¬ 
ive, then steps must be taken to achieve 
them by force—naturally taking into 
consideration that this is the most ex¬ 
treme step.” 

By way of illustration he cited at 
admiring length the Nazi diplomatic 
technique from 1933 to 1939 culminat¬ 
ing in the Nazi-Soviet pact, and point¬ 
ed out that political maneuvering and 
diplomacy played an important part in 
preparing for the military conquest 
which even then seemed to be possible 
for Germany. 

The diplomatic relations between Ar¬ 
gentina and her neighbors since VE 
Day illustrates Peron’s faithfulness to 
his ideal. One by one his Latin neigh¬ 
bors, beginning with the weakest, have 
been enmeshed in a web of loans, trade 
agreements and commodity deals. Once 
their economies have become tied to 
that of Argentina, political independ¬ 
ence is not likely to lag far behind. 

Paraguay was the first and easiest 
conquest. Her only access to the out¬ 
side world is by the Parana River, 
whose lower reaches flow between Ar¬ 
gentine banks. Peron’s forces control 
and can stop at a moment’s notice any 
and all traffic, including indispensable 
food supplies. On one occasion last 
February immigrants bound for Para¬ 
guay were arbitrarily diverted and 
settled in Argentine territory. 

One of the most developed South 
American countries, Chile was also one 
of the hardest hit by trade dislocation 
arising out of the World War. At its 
conclusion, Chile was badly in need of 
credits. Argentina obliged to the tune 
of $175,000,000. The price — minerals 
which Argentina badly needs; the com¬ 
pletion of strategic trans-Andean rail¬ 
ways; the declaration of Valparaiso, 
Chile’s largest seaport, and her na¬ 
tional capital, as a free port for Ar¬ 
gentina. What a cuckoo’s nest that 
would make! 

Bolivia was a tougher opponent—for 
a little while. Her president, Villaroel, 
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was a close friend of Peron. The Boli¬ 
vians hanged him to a lamp post. With 
skillful finesse, Peron shifted from the 
tactics of Goebbels to the tactics of 
Schacht. The Bolivians live by the ex¬ 
port of tin, largely to the United States. 
They were holding out for a price of 
76 cents a pound. The best Yankee 
offer was 67 cents, for the Americans 
were beginnning to eye Holland’s reviv¬ 
ing tin mines in the Par East. Let’s not 
haggle about price, said Peron, and 
Bolivian tin is now moving at the rate 
of 8,000 tons a year for five years to the 
Argentine, where there is no smelter to 
handle it. What will Peron do with it? 
If the Americans are disappointed in 
the East, there is a possibility that the 
Lider will obligingly sell his supplies to 
them, thereby gaining Bolivian good¬ 
will and making the Americans pay 
for it. 

On another occasion when the Boli¬ 
vians were a little recalcitrant, the 
Argentinians suddenly discovered that 
the freight cars carrying essential wheat 
supplies to Bolivia were unsafe, and the 
traffic was suddenly and completely 
halted until the dismayed Bolivians be¬ 
came more amenable to argument. Dur¬ 
ing the same time Argentine wheat 
passing through Bolivia on its way to 
Chile was allowed to go forward in 
identically “unsafe” cars. 

“Theme with variations” describes 
Peron’s treatment of all neighboring 
states. Each success is followed by 
penetration further afield. Everywhere 
the same ruthless pressure to make 
every ton of supplies yield the last 
centavo in economic and political profit. 
Observers ask if it will last five years. 
As long as the world presents a seller’s 
market Argentina can continue to wring 
concessions out of those who cannot do 
without her foodstuffs. What will hap¬ 
pen when buyers are no longer under 
the whip of scarcity? Peron can make 
hay while the bear growls. What will 
happen when the United Nations are 
freed from their present pre-occupa¬ 
tion with Russia? 

Meanwhile internal pressures are 
mounting. Agriculture is in a surly 
mood. The business community is in a 
state of despair, as it must always be 
when government is by decree and no 
day knows what the morrow bringeth. 
As in Germany, the new regime is 
breeding enemies. They are quiet now, 
for Peron’s federal police chief, Filo- 
meno Velasco, the administration’s 
“tough guy,” is building up an effective 
police force complete with mounted 
squads, shock troops, “social” or thought 
control police, and all the paraphernalia 
which made Himmler unassailable. It 
has been estimated that Buenos Aires 
now has a police force larger than that 
of New York City. 

Latin American dictators perennially 
rise and fall of their own weight. It may 
turn out so in Peron’s case. But few 
have buttressed themselves so well in so 
short a space of time. At worst he may 
do incalculable harm to international 
relations. At best he will set back a 
generation the good neighbor policy 
enunciated by America’s great presi¬ 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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the Little Mutau, Swifty and his one 
brother, trained with only a small por¬ 
tion of the skill their mother, unmol¬ 
ested, would have taught them, at¬ 
tempted to hunt and continue to live. 
It was more difficult now, with the cold 
coming on. Their mother had left them 
long before. Birds had gone south or 
down to the low, warmer country; game 
was scant, wily, and hard to find. 

After two futile days Swifty turned 
his head down from the Little Mutau 
toward the valleys. For half a night 
the young, three-quarter grown fox 
travelled down. He was tired; his un¬ 
derfed, thin body cried for food. 

Then on the valley breeze came the 
scent of pungent ripe meat, mingled 
with something else, a musky lovely 
odor that Swifty had never smelled. He 
quivered with eagerness. His nose in 
the wind, he hurried toward the feast. 
He did not pause as he came close; his 
instinctive caution was deadened, 
blanketed in his eagerness. 

Something dropped slightly under one 
of his forepaws. The click of metal 
snapped. . . . Long after, after he had 
exhausted himself in mad struggling, 
Swifty crouched back and looked at his 
forepaw and the steel jaws of the trap 
clamped onto it. 

“What you got in the bag?” the Kid 
asked interestedly, as old Dad Wilkins 
came riding a gentle old mare up to the 
Circle Z bunkhouse. 

“Wall, now, Kid; what yo’ guess, 
huh?” Dad Wilkins swung out of the 
saddle and put the bag on the ground. 
Something alive moved within it. 

“Don’t know,” said the Kid. “What?” 

“A little kit grey fox. Yeah. Caught 
in that-there coyote trap I had set up- 
valley. Pore little feller, I felt sorry for 
him when I see him, so I brung him 
home alive. . . . Yeah, an’ I’ll be danged 
if there, off about twenty yards, as I 
rid up, wasn’t a big, yeller-grey coyote 
sittin’ on his haunches an’ watchin’ the 
little feller.” Old Dad Wilkins paused. 

“Didja get him?” asked the Kid. “Th’ 
coyote, I mean.” 

“Naw. Shot twice, but I reckon I 
missed both cracks.” 

“Too bad,” said the Kid, sym¬ 
pathetically. “What yuh goin’ to do 
with the fox?” 

“Aw, give ’im to you, maybe. You 
want ’im, huh?” 

“You bet!” 

“All right. Make some sort of a cage 
for him ’fore you let him out th’ bag.” 

Despite the fact that the Kid wore a 
man’s high-heeled riding boots, had a 
first-rate “kack” and chaps hung up in 
the saddle-room, and could swear bet¬ 
ter than old Dad Wilkins himself, he 
was still just a kid, fourteen, going on 
fifteen in the spring. The little kit 
grey fox interested him a lot, since it 
was his own. He let it out of the gunny- 
sack into the old chicken pen and 
watched it cower into the far corner of 
the wires. Then, understanding, he got 
a box and darkened it with an old 
saddle blanket, so that the little fox 
could hide away. He stole a big chunk 
of fresh beef from the cook and put it 
and water in the pen. 

'THE next morning he was delighted 
*■ to see that the little fox had eaten. 

Under the dark of the box Swifty’s 
little beady eyes watched the Kid come 
and go. Since Swifty had been hungry 
enough to eat anything, and in the 
black of the first night of his captivity 
had sunk his jaws into the beef tainted 
by human hands and found it good, he 
ate more. 

The Kid, with an understanding of 
the wild little thing he held captive, 
would not allow anyone to go near the 
pen, and the men, laughing, obeyed. 

The Kid’s attention was divided be¬ 
tween the horse Saunders had given 
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him and the fox. He had “a way with 
critters, too,” as Dad Wilkins expressed 
it. That was a good sign. The Kid had 
turned into something of a protege of 
the old man’s. There were hours 
through the winter when he turned to 
teaching the Kid the intricacies of the 
reata —how to flip the noose out in the 
corral with one short motion; mounted, 
how to get the swing of it and send it 
far in an open cast. 

“Be careful of your fingers,” the old 
man would say. “Take yore ‘dallies’ on 
the saddle horn so—no fingers stickin’ 
out.” 

Much the old man taught the Kid in 
the idleness of the winter snows. Dad 
Wilkins was tending his coyote traps 
and gentling two colts in the corrals. 
The Kid helped Dad Wilkins with them. 

“Wall, Kid,” the old man said one 
afternoon, as they left the colts, “I 
reckon yo’ll be ridin’ ’fore so very 
long.” The Kid’s eyes lighted. “Yeah, 
’fore so very long. Kid, do you know 
how a rider more or less won his spurs 
in the days when I was a kid?” 

“No.” The Kid shook his head. 

‘Wall, he proved his-self with a lasso. 
Ridin’ th’ bad-uns of course was 
another way, but th’ rope "is th’ thing 
what makes a cowhand valuable. Th’ 
boys is expected to ride their string, 
but th’ top hand is the feller what can 
really lasso. Understand? A bronc- 
twister’s a bronc-twister, but th’ real 
cowhand is th’ one what knows stock, 
has an eye an’ a way with it, an’ can 
handle his lasso. Understand, Kid?” 

“Yes-sir, Dad.” 

“As I started to say,” the old man 
rumbled on: “When I was a lad a feller 
won his spurs by the reata. I’ve known 
riders to lasso a buck deer. That’s luck. 
But listen, Kid; a crack hoss will run 
down a coyote, given th’ right start. 
Th’ hoss’ll do it in 500 yards, or not at 
all—see? An’ a coyote can dodge, an’ 
zig-zag, an’ double like nothin’ else 
but a jack rabbit, or maybe a streak of 
chain lightnin’. In my day, Kid, when 
a youngster lassoed his fu’st coyote he 
won his spurs.” 

The Kid said nothing to that, but his 
eyes had a dreamy far-away look in 
them. At early dusk he saddled and 
rode formally up to see Saunders, al¬ 
though pay-day had passed a scant 
week before. 

“Boss,” he said, “come spring, it 
seems to me I oughta have my ridin’ 
job?” 

O AUNDERS realized that somehow this 
occasion was different from those that 
had gone before. “Kid, to tell th’ 
truth, they’s too many tops hands want¬ 
in’ jobs,” he confessed. “Spring’ll see a 
dozen riders driftin’ in as usual, all 
A-number-1 cowmen, an’ each wantin’ 
work. Another thing, Kid: You ain’t 
big enough or strong enough yet to 
stand th’ gaff. I ain’t sayin’, mind you, 
that you ain’t been learnin’ fast an’ 
doin’ mighty well, but then, Kid, you 
ain’t no top hand. Sure you know that. 
. . . Tell you, Kid, you wait until yo’re 
eighteen or nineteen, say, an’ then—” 

Eighteen or nineteen! It might have 
been a thousand years to the Kid. 

“Hell, boss!” The Kid felt his eyes 
getting blurry. “Hell, boss; that’s a 
long time—” 

“Three, four years. Not so much in a 
life-time.” > 

There was a long pause. 

“S’pose’n, boss, I was to win my 
spurs, come spring?” 

“Spurs! Ain’t I already give you 
my old ones?” 

“Yeah. But not like that. S’pose’n, 
say, I was to lasso a coyote in th’ open? 
S’pose’n, say, I was hand enough with 
a rope to do that?” 

Saunders looked at him for a long 
time. 

“What d’you say, boss? S’pose’n I 
can do that?” 

Saunders waited for a long time be¬ 
fore he said gruffly, “All right. All right. 
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Win yore spurs, like you say, an’ you 
got th’ job. Mind, though,”—he glared 
—“that you ain’t out from mornin’ to 
night try in’ to do it. See?” 

“Yes-sir, boss.” 

“Yo’re a little fool!” Saunders ex¬ 
ploded after him. “I mean what I say 
—you go neglectin’ the cook an I’ll can 
you off the Circle Z sure. Hear?” 

“Yes-sir, boss.” 

The Kid floated out of the room to 
mount the gentle old horse and ride, 
buoyant on air, down the hundred 
yards back to the corrals. 

He told the cook about it, when he 
couldn’t hold it to himself any longer. 

“Yah? Yah?” the cook said. “Dahm 
fool, you! Me, I like nice warm 
kitchen, yah.” 

The Kid had to talk to somebody 
about it, and after supper, since old 
Dad Wilkins had followed Saunders up 
to the house, he turned toward Swifty’s 
pen. 

He stopped before he came to it. Back 
and forth, back and forth, he could 
see Swifty run. 

The Kid watched him for, a long 
time, thinking to himself. Then he 
went close, and Swifty crouched back 
into the box. 

“Little fox,” the Kid said, “what yo’ 
runnin’ like that for, huh? Back an’ 
forth. Say, little feller, yo’ want to git 
out in th’ moonlight?” A new thought 
came into the Kid’s mind. “Say, little 
fox, is this-here pen like a kitchen to 
you, huh? Back an’ forth. An’ me like 
a cook, say, alius keepin’ you in when 
th’ wind’s blowin’ free out across th’ 
valley, an’ cows is a-bawlin’ out some¬ 
where ’long th’ crick willers? Say, 
little fox—” 

The Kid was silent, and after a while 
he went back up to the darkened bunk- 
house. The cook had a chunk of sirloin 
hung up in the room to thaw out so 
that it would be ready for morning’s 
breakfast. The Kid took the chunk 
without scruple and went back to 
Swifty’s pen. 

“Here, little feller, take this. An’ say, 
if you ever git hungry come back. From 
time to time I’ll put a little chunk in 
yore box there, where nobody’ll see it, 
an’ it’s for you. So-long, little feller.” 
The Kid paused. “Say, ol’ Saunders 
has me a ridin’ job promised, come 
spring.” The Kid told Swifty all about 
it. 

He left the gate open, and after a 
while he saw a shadow move swiftly 
off across the snow-patched foreground, 
fading away. The shadow held its head 
high, a big chunk of sirloin in its jaws. 

“So-long,” the Kid breathed. “See 
you ag’in sometime maybe—out there. 
Come back if yo’re hungry. . . 

Twice before spring had really come 
the meat that the Kid religiously left 
n the box was gone. 

“Good little ol’ feller,” the Kid said. 
“See you next winter, huh? Reckon 
you know what’s what.” 

The Kid told the men, now coming 
in force back to the bunkhouse, a 
different story. “Yeah, little ol’ fox 
got away. I musta been right careless 
to fergit an’ leave th’ gate open like 
that.” 

Old Dad Wilkins even gave him a 
forceful lecture about carelessness. The 
Kid had become an out-and-out pupil 
of the old man’s, like the two colts in 
the corral. “When I teach my hand to 
a man,” he said, “it’s like a colt. I 
nake a top hand out of ’em, like I 
make top hosses. See? . . . But Kid,”— 
le turned—“I cain’t make no top hand 
out of a keerless, flighty, fergitful—” 
And so, on and on. 

“Ol’ man’s gittin’ a might childish,” 
Knotty Tolton referred to him in pri¬ 
vate. 

OPRING came. Little patches of grass 
& cropped out along the bottoms; then 
a level verdant carpet clothed the 
valley. At first there was much riding 
to do, for the cattle that had wintered 
on the dry grass and browse fell eager¬ 
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ly to lapping up the thin-stemmed 
green stuff. Many bawling calves 
frisked at their mother’s sides; the 
bulls lowed in deep-toned bass across 
the flower-spotted valleys and bottoms. 

A month of green feed ripened into 
a second, and Saunders, judging the 
condition, the flesh and strength of 
the cattle with a trained eye, began 
preparations for the spring round-up. 
As he had predicted, men rode almost 
daily into the ranch and asked for jobs. 
Saunders hired three for the coming 
ride, and the Kid, watching, became 
frenzied. He said nothing; he merely 
watched. Not even to old Dad Wilkins 
did he tell his thoughts. Despite 
Saunders’ words, with no thought to 
them, he neglected everything for the 
old cutting horse at the corral and the 
reata Dad Wilkins had given him. The 
cook complained, and Knotty Tolton 
caught one of the new men in the act 
of giving the Kid a first-rate, and as 
the rider judged, a much-needed 
licking. • 

“Dang ’im!" said the new rider. “Th’ 
best hoss I ever straddled I brung with 
me over here. Now—dang ’im!—this 
youngster has lassoed an’ lassoed an 
lassoed th’ pore critter until he’s 
wilder’n a cub wolf an’ all skin an’ 
bones, never gittin’ to grab a peaceful 
mouth of hay. Say—” 

Tactfully Knotty drew the injured 
man aside and explained much in de¬ 
tail. At the end the new rider was al¬ 
most apologetic. “Aw, sure,” he said. 
“Sure. Reckon I didn’t understand. 
Yeah. Sure. Thass all right. Yeah.” 
Later he even offered to let the Kid 
ride his much-prized horse. 

Saunders called the Kid aside the 
night before the round-up—chuck 
wagon, remuda, and assembled men 
from two other ranches—went into the 
field. He gave the Kid strong words 
and strong advice. Little good it did. 
... At sunrise, while the cook cleaned 
up alone, and cursed, and harnessed 
the four mules to the chuck wagon, and 
all the rest of it, the Kid was riding 
his old cutting horse at Dad Wilkins’ 
side. Dad Wilkins grinned. 

Three days went by. . . . 

It wasn’t that the Kid was lazy. No. 
far from it. The instant he came into 
camp, he fell to helping the cook. But 
at dawn, somehow or other, he always 
managed to get the old cutting horse 
from the remuda and saddle. He evap¬ 
orated into thin air it seemed, to jog 
nonchalantly down some slope an hour 
later and take his position at Dad 
Wilkins’ side. 

Saunders’ words to him made the 
air sing. The Kid said, “Yes-sir, boss; 
yes-sir.” If he were ordered back, he 
disappeared for an hour, rarely longer. 
Saunders, who had readily enough fore¬ 
seen what might happen that night 
when he had let himself make the Kid 
the promise, had no idea things could 
turn out as badly as they had. The Kid 
wasn’t himself, a mania had ahold of 
him; he was crazy with his mad am¬ 
bition. Saunders seldom spoke to him 
without cursing. Yet secretly he ad¬ 
mired the Kid’s superb nerve. He hoped, 
secretly, that the cook would let things 
slide a bit and not force an issue out 
of it. The riders all grinned. 

T'HE crisis came the fourth night, as 
* the ride was swinging back from the 
east. The Kid came in too late to help 
with anything. He came riding in alone 
on the old cutting horse, and the an¬ 
imal was near exhaustion. It seemed, 
from what everyone could gather and 
from what two had seen, that the Kid, 
rope down, swinging madly, had given 
chase to a stray coyote and followed it 
for no one knew how far. Five miles; 
ten, possibly. 

Dad Wilkins was furious. “If you 
don’t get up in 500 yards,” he bellowed 
at the Kid, “yo’re done for, yo’ll never 
git up, yo’ll never kitch ’im. Ain’t I said 
thet? Don’t you never pay no atten¬ 
tion?” 
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“It's the laxative made especially for infants 
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W HEN your little “Sunny 
Jim” turns into a fretful, 
fussy cry-baby simply because 
of “Childhood Constipation” 
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It was the cook’s voice though, rising 
in a shrill crescendo, that brought 
things to a head. He was leaving, pull¬ 
ing out, hauling freight “to hell away 
from the Circle Z.” No helper; nobody 
to drive team or help harness! “A no¬ 
count, dizzy-headed, boot-wearin’, gal’- 
vantin’ youngster!” ... So on, while 
Saunders tried his best to soothe him. 

It couldn’t be done. At last Saunders 
turned to the Kid. 

“All right, Kid,” he said very slowly; 
“you’re followin’ the cook out to Morro 
Junction tomorrow. Don’t let me ever 
see you on the Circle Z again. You can 
keep th’ old cuttin’ hoss I give you. 
You’re old enough to make yo’re own 
way now, I reckon. That’s all.” 

After all, the Kid had just turned 
15. No one ever knew how blurred and 
dizzy the stars looked through that 
night, as he stared at them over the 
edge of his blankets. He was up long 
before daylight making the coffee fire, 
as though that would make amends; 
while the cook still lay under his dirty 
tarpaulin, feigning sleep, and the 
riders, later, joined in rummaging the 
grub boxes. 

Saunders, now that it was given, was 
sternly true to his word. 

“B’ye,” he said, “I’ll jog along to th’ 
Junction with ’em, an’ try to bring 
back a new cook an’ helper by tomor¬ 
row night. Yo’-all can sling grub to¬ 
gether, between you, till then, I guess.” 
As an aftermath he told Dad Wilkins 
to come along and they would check 
the north range as they went through, 
sort of look things over. The round-up 
would be over in a couple of days. 

Dad Wilkins came over to the Kid, 
as the Kid saddled the old horse. 
“Kid,” he said, “want to ride one of 
my hosses? Let th’ cook take yo’re ol’ 
nag.” 

The Kid understood that Dad Wilkins 
was making a parting gift to him, a 
day’s ride on one of the fine saddlers 
of the old man’s string. “Yeah, Dad. 
I’d like mighty well to.” 

The old man shortly led a beautiful, 
clean-limbed sorrel out of the remuda, 
his best horse, one of the year-before¬ 
last colts “Take ’er,” he said. 

The Kid re-saddled. Together the 
four of them swung into the start of 
the 60-mile ride into Morro Junction, 
an ominous strange silence between 
them. ... As he had come, three years 
before, the Kid was going back. 

IT was toward noon, up on the little 
* Mutau, that Swifty made a kill—a fat 
ruffed grouse that he had taken off the 
nest. He was crouched low in the brush 
because in the daylight he felt con¬ 
spicuous. ... In the time since Swifty 
had left the pen at the Circle Z he had 
met up with a little bitch fox who had 
lost her mate, and the two had come 
to hunt together. Then one night the 
bitch had dropped a belated litter of 
pups in a shelved-rock den not far 
from the big pine, and since that time 
Swifty had seen her only occasionally. 
He knew that she had a nest of grow¬ 
ing pups, and that he was not espe¬ 
cially welcome; but, as had happened 
before, some instinct now prompted 
him to take the grouse to her. 

His first knowledge that any other 
animal was about came from his ears 
—the stealthily soft, swift rush of 
something through the twigs and 
stems of the brush behind him. 

Before he saw it, he knew what it 
was. He shot into the open, the grouse 
in his jaws. The terrible memory of his 
first puppy kill came over him. Pear 
blinded him; fear made him forget the 
grouse, cling stubbornly to it. His body 
was a streak of grey into the open. The 
big, tawny coyote snapped viciously at 
the plume of his tail. 

They quartered into the flat. Half 
across, Swifty suddenly changed his 
course and turned back. The coyote’s 
teeth nipped his haunch. Still Swifty 
did not drop the grouse; fear stunned 
his usually quick little brain. 


A sudden sharp halloo echoed across 
the flat. In the madness of the chase 
Swifty had almost led into four riders 
just emerging from the brush ahead. 
Someone yelled again. 

Swifty managed to dodge. The coyote 
had turned and fled. 

Down the open, long flat the coyote 
fled while the mad little sorrel, picked 
two years before from the best of the 
Circle Z’s horses by old Dad Wilkins’ 
cunning eye, followed. She was very fast. 

Then it appeared that the Kid would 
be too slow—too slow in getting his 
rope loose. Seconds seemed to take on 
the maddening span of minutes. The 
old man yelled frantic, high-pitched 
advice that the Kid of course did not 
hear. Old Dad Wilkins thought that 
his throat was raw and cracked from 
so many words; in reality they were 
only four, measuring the passage of 
triple-second intervals. 

Half a dozen times the coyote zig¬ 
zagged. Finally he saw his chance and 
turned straightly for the edge of the 
flat and the thick underbrush, where 
no rope could penetrate. 

The Kid’s reata was singing in a tiny 
noose across the sorrel’s flattened ears. 
“Kid! Kid! Git ’im!” old Dad Wilkins 
yelled. Even Saunders shouted. 

In a swift, straight line the noose left 
the Kid’s hand; shot out beyond the 
sorrel. Trained, fine animal that she 
was, she slid to her haunches. In a 
tiny, fore-going swirl of dust the coyote 
upended, bit at the rope, writhed, and 
got to his feet. 

He was jerked down again. Spurs in 
her sides, the sorrel raced back up the 
length of the flat. On the end of the 
Kid’s rope the tawny-grey coyote 
fought, snarled, bit at the rope, and 
turned over and over again. . . . 

Of course the Kid could soon enough 
have dragged the coyote to death, but 
old Dad Wilkins, it seemed, didn’t want 
to see him take that chance. The old 
man worked his horse in behind and 
shot his own reata onto the animal. 

. ,. It was all over then. 

CAUNDERS didn’t say much as they 

rode on, quartering down into the 
valley to the Circle Z buildings, getting 
the cook’s belongings and packing them 
on a horse and continuing on to Morro 
Junction He didn’t refer to what had 
happened up on the Little Mutau at 
just a little before noon. He didn’t look 
at the Kid, riding behind at Dad 
Wilkins’ side. 

“Dad,” said the Kid, “you saw it, 
didn’t you? You saw th’ little fox—that 
same little fox what you give me?” 

“Rats!” said the old man. “Tweren’t 
the same fox. All fox look alike. Kid, 
you let yore imagination run away with 
you.” 

“I guess I know that little feller. 
Dad. When I let him go, I told him 
we’d meet ag’in sometime. Reckon he 
understood.” 

The day passed into sunset, then 
dusk, and the few lighted windows of 
the Junction twinkled out on the road 
ahead. The four riders pushed their 
horses to the hitch-rail before the 
single hotel of the town. 

“Wall, so-long,” said the Kid after a 
while, to old Dad Wilkins. “So-long, 
Dad. I won’t never fergit you, I guess.” 
His voice lowered to a whisper. “Dad, I 
reckon I won my spurs anyhow, at the 
end. Good little ol’ fox!” 

The old man pressed the Kid’s hand. 

“Say, Kid,” Saunders’ voice cut In, 
“where you goin’?” 

"Don’t quite know yet, boss.” 

“Leavin’ the Circle Z, are you?” 

“I reckoned so, boss.” 

“Th’ ranch ain’t so bad, Kid.” 

“No—I know it.” 

“What you goin’ for then?” 

“’Cause you know that—” 

“Maybe it’s a raise in wages you 
want, huh?” 

“Not exactly. Say, boss, you don’t 
mean—” 

Saunders appeared not to hear. “Wall, 
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if that’s the case, I kin offer you don’t want you to take me back just 
thirty-a-month, not as top hand quite, because of yore promise that night.” 
but as one of th’ ridin’ men. That "Aw forgit it,” said Saunders gruffly, 
enough raise to hold you, Kid?” Under “Forgit it. Ain’t I always lookin’ for a 
his breath he went on: “No man’s ever good ridin’ man—one that’s won his 
said I don’t keep my word straight spurs, huh? One that’ll stick with me?” 
through.” “I’ll sure stick, boss.” . 

The Kid stood shuffling from one foot Even the cook smiled into the dark- 

to the other. Then: “Boss, I reckon I ness then. 

Dairying in Scandinavia 

Some statistics from countries whose people export fine butter 
and replace it with margarine on their own tables 


I N 1946, the nine leading milk-pro¬ 
ducing countries of the world were 
the United States, the United King¬ 
dom, Canada, Australia, Sweden, 
Denmark, New Zealand, the Nether¬ 
lands and Switzerland. During the war 
years the United States produced as 
high as 119 billion pounds. Last year the 
United Kingdom production was 18.6 
billion pounds and Canada something 
less than 18 billion pounds. 

The Scandinavian countries (Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, Norway and Finland) 
are important producers of dairy 
products. Their production was de¬ 
creased during the war owing to a de¬ 
cline in numbers of dairy cattle, but 
since the war’s end strong efforts have 
been made, not only to increase the 
number of dairy cattle, but to increase 
average production. Although in 1946 
Denmark ranked sixth among the lead¬ 
ing milk producing countries, her 
average production in pre-war years 
(1934-38), was 11.6 billion pounds, as 
compared with 10.2 billion pounds for 
Sweden. Finland averaged 5.5 billion 
pounds and Norway 2.9 billion pounds. 

In 1946, the United States achieved 
her highest average milk production per 
cow, with an average of 4,891 pounds. 
Denmark, in the same year and in spite 
of the shortage of imported feeding 
stuffs and other dislocations due to the 
war, had an average of 6,324 pounds 
(pre-war 7,047) and Sweden an average 
of 5,497 pounds (pre-war 5,327). Pre-war 
average production in Finland was 4,268 
pounds and in Norway 3,360 pounds. 

Before the war Denmark was the 
leading butter export country in the 
world, shipping principally to Germany 
and the United Kingdom, as did Sweden 
and Finland. Denmark also exported 
more than 20 million pounds of cheese 
before the war, and ranked seventh 
among the 19 cheese exporting coun¬ 
tries. 

For the five years 1934-38, Denmark 
averaged 328 million pounds of butter 
exports, of which 78 per cent went to the 
United Kingdom, and 20 per cent to 
Germany. In 1946, Denmark was only 
able to produce a total of 310 million 
pounds of butter, which was an increase 
of about six per cent over the preceding 
year. Exports last year totalled 167 mil¬ 
lion pounds, an increase of 32 million 


pounds over 1945, The Danish people 
themselves had consumed an average of 
119 million pounds in the last three 
years. 

In addition to exporting butter and 
cheese, Denmark exports canned milk 
and dried milk. Last year she produced 
31 million pounds of the former and 14 
million pounds of the latter. This year 
her dairy production will probably fall 
owing to unfavorable spring weather, 
and the resulting decline in dairy ex¬ 
ports is a matter of serious concern, 
since about 26 per cent of the total value 
of Danish exports last year were of 
dairy products. 

A LTHOUGH there were fewer dairy 
cattle in Sweden last year than be¬ 
fore the war, the average production of 
milk per cow had been increased sufii- 
ciently to make 1946 total milk produc¬ 
tion higher than the pre-war total. But¬ 
ter production was 219 million pounds, 
an increase of 45 per cent over the 1934- 
38 average production. Cheese produc¬ 
tion also increased by 28 million pounds 
to a total of 98 million pounds. 

During the war Sweden could export 
only small quantities of dairy products, 
for relief purposes. She imported some 
condensed milk, cheese and butter from 
Denmark, and dried milk from Ar¬ 
gentina. The outlook for dairy produc¬ 
tion is improving owing to increasing 
imports of oil cake and protein feed. 

I N Norway, dairying is the largest 
single source of farm income. The 
country aims to be self-sufficient in 
dairy products and has never exported 
to any extent, except a few varieties of 
fancy cheese. 

During the war, there was, of course, 
a shortage of grains and protein con¬ 
centrate. An attempt was made to sup¬ 
plement these feeds with especially 
treated cellulose material secured from 
wood. The artificial product did supply 
additional sources of energy, but limited 
amounts of fish meal were resorted to 
for protein. 

Milk production in Norway in 1946 
was slightly below the pre-war figure 
and reached 2.7 billion pounds which 
was more than had been expected. The 
feed situation recently has been improv¬ 
ing and imported feed grains and con- 
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Left to right: R. W. Smith , G. H. Kobbert and J. E. Birdsall, in a 28-acre field of registered 
alfalfa, owned by Mr. Kobbert, at Hines Creek, Alta. This field yielded 
561 lbs, of seed per acre in 1946. See page 8). 


centrates are easier to obtain. The num¬ 
ber of dairy cows was still about eight 
per cent below the 1939 figure, and it 
was not expected that the pre-war 
figure of 854,366 will be reached until 
year after next. 

Milk consumption is increasing in 
Norway. The demand for fluid milk has 
been unprecedented and government 
policies favor the drinking of milk 
rather than the manufacture of butter 
and cheese. All three are rationed. 
Creameries in Norway sell fluid milk; 
and last year the amount sold was 811 
million pounds, as compared with 514 
million pounds in 1939. Not until the de¬ 
mand for fluid milk has been satisfied 
will butter and cheese production in¬ 
crease to any extent. In the three pre¬ 
war years, Norway produced 32.5 million 
pounds of butter and 46.2 million pounds 
of cheese. Last year butter and cheese 
production combined amounted to 34 
million pounds. A matter of some im¬ 
portance is the shortage of farm work¬ 
ers due to high industrial wages. 

r|AIRYING has been important in 
“■' Finland for 700 years. The first 
dairies were established in the country 
about 1860 and the first co-operative 
dairy in 1901. By the end of 1927, 83 per 
cent of all the dairies in Finland (550) 
were co-operative. 

Finnish butter has been exported 
since the 16th century, and exports to 
Great Britain began in 1890 when 
steamships began regular weekly sail¬ 
ings under subsidy by the government. 
Last year Finland produced’ 55.5 million 
pounds of butter and 7.5 million pounds 
of cheese, the latter figure representing 
a much sharper reduction from pre-war 
years than in the case of butter. Finland 
is said to need 20 times the amount of 
imported fodder she is getting. 

NOTHING EXCITING 
EVER HAPPENS 

Continued from page 48 

informed the men of the cougar’s move¬ 
ments and they located him up another 
tree, near the first one. 

The next shot also found its mark, 
but the cat still climbed slowly down 
the tree, so John fired a shot at it 
with the .22, hitting it in the neck. 

It slumped down, and the men 
brought it out to the grassy rise by 
the fence so all could see it. What big 
feet! What heavy shoulders! How large 
it was! They all stood and looked. 
There was even a qualm of pity that 
such a magnificent animal must die. 

Robert’s pal, Denny, came over with 
his folks in their truck to see it, think¬ 
ing it would be only a lynx, but finding 
it so large, excitedly loaded it in their 
truck and everyone went to town. Men, 
passing, had spread the word, so they 
met folks coming out to see it. One 
was a merchant who also was a sheep 
raiser. He had the animal put in the 
show window of his store where it at¬ 
tracted the attention of the passers-by. 
They soon gathered in a throng to see 
the first mountain lion ever captured 
here. Photographers and newspaper 
men were soon on the spot. 

It was so amusing to hear people 
argue. 

“No. It isn’t a mountain lion, it’s a 
puma.” 

“No. You’re mistaken, it’s a cougar.” 

Some gasped in horror, to think they 
had been sleeping outside these hot 
nights, others witheringly remarked: 

“I thought I was really going to see 
a lion, and here it’s only this.” 

It measured six feet, four inches, and 
weighed eighty-six pounds. It didn’t 
look so small to its captors. 

Plans are to have it mounted. Mean¬ 
while, mother keeps a sharp lookout 
for tawny things in the grass, as well 
as the beet hoe that has never been 
seen since. 
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ONAN ELECTRIC PLANTS supply 
regular A.C. electricity, the same as 
that provided by the highline. By in¬ 
stalling a plant now, you can enjoy 
the benefits of electricity without 
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PORTABLE POWER TOOLS 

It costs less to own a busy machine . . . and 
CUNNINGHAM tools are built to keep 
busy. They are rugged, too, for heavy 
schedules in custom work. They can earn 
for you and work for you. 

• MOWER 

WW 3*foot variable speed sickle bar 

type... ideal for weed control, 
liEm) yard trimming, fence rows, 

ViMp many other jobs. A boy can 

mow up to 2000 rods a day. 

GARDEN TRACTORS 

Two models, with plow, culti- 
vator, disc, seeder and snow 
plow attachments. High clear- 
^ ance, clear vision, easy hand- 
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Mounts on garden tractors; GruAfSss dLr 
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tractor busy year around. -J 
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tine drive and big engine as- 
sure thorough pulverizing. 
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Keeping farm equipment in good 
working order is second nature with 
most farmers. They know that dull 
edges and worn parts on the tools 
they use mean wasted time. 

Keep a good variety of Black 
Diamond files on hand. Then—no 
matter if it’s dressing edges of a 
post-hole digger or the teeth of your 
websaw—you can be sure of having 
The right hie for the job. 

Check the following list to see 
that you have all the types more 
frequently used around the shop 
and farm. Then pick up those you 
need the next time you visit your 
hardware merchant. 

MILL files (single cut) for sharpening 
edged tools. FLAT files (double cut) for 
heavier filing, and for general repairs. 
SLIM TAPER files (triangular) for filing 
handsaws. HORSE RASP for dressing 
hoofs. WEBSAW files for pulpwood saws. 
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“Never a sick day in her life,” said 
Rob proudly. 

Rodney shook his head. “That’s hard¬ 
ly fair. Being sick is often a rest for 
a woman. These women that never give 
in—” 

But Rob disagreed. “No, she was 
really well. It wasn’t put on. Nell is 
strong as a horse. Things were hard for 
her, I know that, awfully hard, for 
many years.” 

“Were they?” Rodney turned to look 
at him. 

“You bet they were.” 

“For how long?” 

Rob grinned. “Ever since she married 
me. Before that she lived the kind of 
comfortable, luxurious, easy life that 
most girls live, city girls.” 

“And she came right from that to 
the life on the ranch here,” said Rod¬ 
ney thoughtfully. “And you didn’t have 
running water or electricity or a fur¬ 
nace, at first, did you?” 

“We had nuthin’,” said Rob grimly. 
“Nuthin’ but babies, debts, bills, hard 
work and one disappointment after the 
other. But she wasn’t sick then, Rod¬ 
ney, she was swell. She did the work 
of ten. She never gave up, never col¬ 
lapsed, never broke down.” 

“Never,” said Rodney slowly, “until 
now.’’ 

“Yes. flow when everything is going 
so well. Furnace in, a cook for her, 
plenty of help, no worries!” and Rob 
finished with a helpless, bewildered 
gesture. 

“Perhaps that’s just the trouble,” 
suggested Rodney. 

Rob turned to look at him question- 
ingly. “How?” 

“Perhaps she’s one of those women 
who never gives up as long as the going 
is tough. When everything is easy for 
them, they go all to pieces.” 

Rob screwed up his face and shoved 
his hat back to scratch his head. 

Rodney added, “That just means that 
they let go and give in at a time when 
they can afford to. They’ve been draw¬ 
ing on their reserves all the time. 
Sooner or later the bill has to be met.” 

“That seems pretty far fetched, Rod¬ 
ney.” 

“You’d be surprised,” said Rodney, 
“it often happens. In fact, it’s almost 
sure to happen. I had one patient, all 
through the depression her husband 
was out of work, they nearly starved, 
were evicted from one rented house 
after the other. She was a tower of 
strength. Never sick. Her husband got 
a good job, she had a nervous break¬ 
down.” 

Rob rubbed his chin reflectively. 
‘Nell hasn’t had a breakdown — I 
wouldn’t go so far as to say that.” 

“She might be better now if she had 
had one,” said Rodney. “If she had let 
herself go to pieces—get a nurse—give 
up everything—be really sick, perhaps 
go to the hospital and then get over 
it.” 

Rob shook his head. “Nell just 
couldn’t,” he said simply. 

“Then,” said Rodney, “we know 
what’s the matter with her. We’ve diag¬ 
nosed the case.” 

Rob was silent a few moments di¬ 
gesting this. “That amounts to saying 
that it is mental,” he said. 

“The glands are all tied up in what¬ 
ever is mental and emotional. And 
when they get out of balance, then 
there, are physical results. I could kick 
myself,” he added. “I should have 
studied her more closely and given her 
some tests. But I never noticed.” 

“That’s just it,” said Rob, “one 
doesn’t notice anything wrong with her. 
That is, one didn’t. But now I think 
even the boys notice it.” 

“How?” asked Rodney. 


“Oh, it’s not like Nell to go pewling 
and mewling around. About her food, 
for instance, she’s so picky about it. 
She never used to complain if I hap¬ 
pened to bring out something from 
Cheyenne that isn’t just exactly what 
she put on the list for me to get.” 

Rodney chuckled. “Gives you back 
talk, does she? Good for Nell!” 

“Back talk!” Rob was aggrieved. 
“She says that I ought just to stop 
using my own judgment and obey or¬ 
ders for a change.” 

Rodney laughed outright. 

“You can laugh,” said Rob doggedly, 
“but it isn’t like Nell.” 

“No, I guess it isn’t, at that,” said 
Rodney. 

They sat a moment in silence, then 
Rob added. “There’s one thing—per¬ 
haps 1 should tell you—that a year be¬ 
fore Penny was born Nell and I were 
at outs with each other. In fact we al¬ 
most came to the point of separating. 
Did you know that?” 

“Never dreamed of it,” said Rodney, 
chewing his piece of grass. “How did 
that affect Nell?” 

“Well, she really went down then. 
Anyone could see it. She didn’t eat. Got 
thin as a rail. Didn’t sleep either. It 
went on a long time.” 

“Of course a thing like that plays 
hob with the whole system,” said Rod¬ 
ney. “Then you made it up?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what happened to Nell? That’s 
when she should have had her break¬ 
down-leave you for a while—get a rest 
somewhere, hospital maybe.” 

“Well—” said Rob hesitantly, “we 
had been so keen to have a little girl— 
another baby—and that’s when Penny 
started.” 

“She went right into a pregnancy,” 
said Rodney thoughtfully, “and she 
didn’t have an easy time either when 
Penny was born.” 

“I know.” 

“And now since the baby came she 
hasn’t had her out of her sight—how 
old is Penny?” 

“Twenty months.” 

“Nor been off this ranch.” 

“No.” 

Rodney acted as if the case were 
closed. He removed the grass from his 
mouth, took his hat off, passed his 
handkerchief over his thinning hair, 
then opened his creel and began to 
count his trout. 

^ELL had spent the afternoon at 
her piano. 

She had had a large repertoire as a 
girl. Her mother had believed that only 
a repertoire acquired in the teens is a 
permanent possession. If you can hear 
an old woman playing the few remain¬ 
ing pieces she can remember, they are 
almost certain to be the first pieces 
that she liked and learned. And they 
must not be too difficult. Otherwise 
they will be lost as life goes on. 

Chopin provided an inexhaustible 
supply of the kind of music one could 
play all one’s life. 


Nell had known by heart his 
“Etudes,” “Preludes,” “Nocturnes,” the 
“Maiden’s Wish,” the “Berceuse,” the 



“1* It GOOD? My own cats Won’t eat 
anything else." 
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“Funeral March.” All of these and 
many others by different composers 
she was in process of “getting back.” 

This wonderful piano! At the thought 
of it she felt a warm rush of happi¬ 
ness and gratitude toward Rob. How 
good he was to her. How constantly he 
thought of her and did things for her! 
One of his great pleasures, since his 
finances had improved, was giving her 
presents. The beautiful new silver set 
on her dressing-table. The little bed¬ 
room clock with its soft chimes. The 
clothes he insisted on her having— 
why, he never even passed her, if he 
was eating something good, without of¬ 
fering her a bite! 

Love itself is a virtue, she thought. 
If love is in the heart of a/ man or a 
woman they are the better for it. And 
what love was in the heart of Rob! A 
great lover, ardent and tempestuous! 
There was a flame in him, greater than 
any flame in her, and it blew steadily 
upon her, warming her whole person 
and lifting her to an intensity of feel¬ 
ing and living which she could not have 
known without him. 

She was practicing the “Berceuse.” 
Strange that so free and rich a melody 
should have been set to an accompani¬ 
ment which consisted of one bar played, 
over and over throughout the entire 
piece. . . . 

She wondered if Howard, if Ken, 
would ever know love as she knew it. 
How would it come to them? It comes, 
she thought, not as affection or ad¬ 
miration, or any sentiment, but as if 
one suffered a blow, an impact; as if 
two elements rushed together and be¬ 
came one. It is all one can do to hold 
up under it. One is changed, and 
struggles along as a blinded, bewilder¬ 
ed, changed being. 

Her thoughts clung to this theme. 
How little of such love there was in 
the world, how few husbands and wives, 
as the years went on, retained that 
deep power of emotion for each other. 
Why should this be? Life separated 
them—that was the reason. Their in¬ 
terests, so often different, drew them 1 
apart. And most married people, es¬ 
pecially those living in cities, simply 
did not spend time enough with each 
other to nourish their love. Love can¬ 
not survive if you just give it scraps of 
yourself, scraps of your time, scraps of 
your thoughts. “No Time For Love.” It 
could be a song! But if you do consider 
marriage important enough to be 
worked at, then you can build a happy 
marriage just as you build a house. You 
build it out of patience and forbear¬ 
ance, determination, understanding, 
self-sacrifice, and appreciation. You 
shine like the sun on anything you can 
shine on or smile at or love. You for¬ 
give and forget and by-pass the things 
you cannot shine on or smile at or 
even endure. It ought to be taught in 
the schools, she thought suddenly, it’s 
so important. It’s an art and it has a 
technique—which should be learned. 
And when you have made your suc¬ 
cessful marriage, though you’ve paid a 
big price, yet the reward is out of all 
proportion. A house of happiness. A 
safe refuge. An enduring, living har¬ 
mony that sounds in the ears like a 
bell! She must tell the boys that. She 
must train them so that if the true 
mating should come to them they 
would know how to cherish it and keep 
it, sacrificing themselves and everything 
else, in order that it might always be 
nourished and live. Tell them these 
things quickly so that, no matter what 
happened to her. . . . 

She pulled her mind back to the 
“Berceuse.” This, too, was love—the 
composer was expressing the love of a 
mother for her child—yes, a mother’s 
dream over the cradle of her child. 

... So many kinds of love in the 
world ... it was a force, like elec¬ 
tricity, it was a creative power . . . 
any sort of love, the love between men 
and women, or children and parents, or 
friends, or love for music or art or 
beauty or work or God. . . . Could there 
be happiness without it? And, provided 
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barn equipment . . . improved livestock ... a 
well filled granary. More work for the commu¬ 
nity, more farm products, more food for home 
and export. Helping people in all walks of life 
to profit from their own enterprise and industry 
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Watching the men at work on his new barn, Jim 
thinks of the friendly talk he had with his bank 
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it. With a little extra money I can really make 
a dream come true . . .” 
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it was there, could there be any real 
unhappiness? Could life exist without 
it? Would not all life wither away and 
die if love were withdrawn? 

Somewhere she had read an essay 
about those modem nations which pro¬ 
claim that they can, and will, live 
without God. The author finished his 
essay by raising the question: How will 
they like it when they try to live with¬ 
out love? 

T HAT was the interesting idea. Did 
all love proceed from God? Without 
God, would love vanish from the earth 
and from the hearts of humanity? 

While the liquid dreaming notes of 
the “Berceuse” rippled from under her 
fingers she tried to strip love out of 
the world. But it was impossible. As 
long as there was color in the sunset, 
as long as there was music, as long as 
human beings clung to each other—no. 

Howard came in, pulled up a big 
chair to face his mother and sat down 
to listen. 

She glanced at him, smiling, went on 
playing. 

He laid his head back, slung one long 
thin leg over the arm of the chair. He 
had obviously been doing something 
violent, looked tired and hot, his neck¬ 
erchief twisted under one ear, black 
hair plastered to his head. 

Nell wondered what he would say, 
what was in his mind. Would it be 
about Carey? or Barbara? Perhaps he 
was about to tell her. 

“Only eight days more,” he finally 
said. 

That was it. He was counting the 
days before he left home. 

“Mother, isn’t it the damdest thing 
the way I always have to leave just 
when something is happening? Two 
summers ago, remember? I missed out 
on seeing Thunderhead in the race at 
Saginaw Falls. And the year before 
that, right after I left, Ken went up to 
the Valley of the Eagles and got 
tangled up with the eagle and had all 
those adventures. And now this year I 
have to leave just before we go out to 
find Thunderhead and Jewel. Damn 
the luck!” 

Nell’s eyes were upon him, smiling, 
while her fingers continued to play. 

“West Point is a pretty big adven¬ 
ture, it seems to me.” 

Looking directly into her eyes, tak¬ 
ing her along with him, as it were, into 
his future, the trip on the train, up 
the Hudson to West Point, feeling her 
excitement, her sympathy, he was com¬ 
forted. 

He relaxed in his chair. “Play the 
‘Polonaise,’ ” he said. “It always makes 
me feel like doing things—big things.” 

Nell played it. When she had finished 
it, he said, “Mother, do you remember 
when I went away to school the first 
time, you gave me a talk? Kind of a 
lecture?” 

“Did I, son?” 

“Well—I did it.” 

“Did what?” 

“Did the things you told me to. Two 
things.” 

“What were they?” 

“You told me to pray. And to be 
honest.” 

Nell bent her head over the piano 
and began to play again to conceal the 
feeling that surged up in her. Mothers 
talk so much, advise so much, are all 
the time correcting and pointing out 
and lecturing, but if out of all that 
flood of talk a few things can be re¬ 
membered and acted upon, a few such 
things as that—to be honest, to pray. 

“What I was thinking,” began How¬ 
ard hesitatingly, “will you tell me some¬ 
thing this time, too? This is even more 
important, isn’t it? Going to West 
Point? I won’t be back for two years. 
Well, it’s over, isn’t it, Mum, being a 
boy at home here?” 

Nell glanced at her son with a little 
rueful smile and nodded. 

“Will you, Mum?” 

“Why do you want it, Howard?” 
“Well, when you’re out in the world 
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it’s kind of comforting to have things 
like that to remember and to go by.” 

“Of course, darling, I’ll talk to you— 
tell you anything I can.” 

“What’ll it be about?” 

She dropped her hands in her lap. 
“It’ll have to be about whatever I am 
thinking most about—have been think¬ 
ing about for a long time.” 

“What?” 

There was a silence before she 
answered. “Love. I seem to have been 
thinking about that.” 

“What kind of love?” 

“All kinds. But it all leads up to the 
final love—the love of God.” 

Howard was dumbfounded. He jump¬ 
ed to his feet. “Oh, mother!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “Do you think that would be 
any help?” 

Her expression was quizzical. “I think 
it would, dear. A lot of help. Maybe not 
right now. But some day.” 

He straightened himself up, stuffed 
into his belt the tail of his shirt which 
had come out, and said, “All right. 
Don’t forget. I’m going for a swim be- 
lore supper.” He leaned over, kissed 
her, padded out of the room on his 
sneakered feet and vanished. 

Nell sat in silent thought for a while, 
experiencing the deepest tenderness for 
her son, for both boys, feeling that 
there was so very little she could do 
for them, wonderful that she could do 
anything when within herself she was 
so confused, so full of fear, so inade¬ 
quate. But she had noticed that when 
any demand was made upon her it 
strengthened her, as if that power of 
God or power of love rushed through 
her to them, leaving a deposit in her. 

She began to play again. The 
“Etudes” now—the “Butterfly,” then 
the “Black Finger”—strange! Actually 
her technique was better than before 
she had talked to Howard, she was 
stronger. . 

JUELL went out to the terrace. Penny 
was there in her pen and she did 
not like her pen. But the pen was a 
necessity for, though she was small for 
her age, she was as swift as quicksilver. 
She ran with little twinkling feet that 
reminded Nell of the sandpipers on the 
Cape Cod beaches. She was here, there, 
and everywhere, so quickly it was im¬ 
possible to keep track of her. 

Now most of the baby’s toys had been 
hurled away and she was sitting in one 
corner, sucking her thumb. Her blue 
eyes were angry, her vivid face was 
flushed, her mouth was a scarlet ring 
around her tiny thumb, her dark hair 
with its glints of gold was a mass of 
tousled curls over her forehead. 

When she saw Nell she plucked out 
the thumb and held out her arms with 
a torrent of the soft and liquid bird 
notes which were her special language, 
Nell picked her up and took her in 
and sat her on top of the grand piano 
and coaxed her to sing. Nell would 
sing a note, Penny would open her 
mouth with an excited, delighted ex¬ 
pression on her face and emit an “Oh!’ 
an octave higher. Nell sang a song 
Penny sang along with her, not the 
right notes, but an ecstatic warbling. 

She suddenly stopped singing, turned 
her head and listened. Nell did likewise 
There came to them the deep sound; 
of the bull roaring. 

Penny looked questioningly at he: 
mother. “N6 more?” she suggested. Nel 
did not know whether she wanted nc 
more singing or no more bull roaring. 

“Come, honeybunch, let’s go for t 
walk,” said Nell. She lifted the babj 
off the piano and set her on the floor 
Penny trotted to the door and pushec 
at the screen. Nell took her by th< 
hand and they went down to the Green 

They wandered around. Penny’; 
miniature world was close to the earth 
Every few steps she found somethin! 
to interest her, a clump of dandelions 
a beetle laboriously climbing a gras; 
blade, a brightly shining piece o 
quartz. She would sit down in the easj 
manner of infants, without bending o 
the knees, just a little plump anc 
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'THE sturdy corral fence was between 
A them. She went to it and leaned on 
the top pole. Cricket licked up the last 
of the grain and stood there in profile 
to her. 

He was a large Guernsey, a dark, 
reddish brown shading to white on the 
belly. If you parted the hairs and 
looked at the skin you saw it was the 
color of an orange peel. Hoofs, horns, 
ears had a rich orange. 

They had bought him as a two 
weeks’ old calf. Nell had raised him, 
feeding him with a bucket. He had 
learned to feel for her fingers in the 
pail of warm milk, and sucking on 
these, to draw the milk into his mouth. 
Soon he had learned to take the milk 
alone. But if ever she wanted to call 
him to her and get him to follow her, 
all she had to do was hold out her 
hand, he would seize it in his mouth 
and then, sucking it vigorously, follow 
wherever she led. 

And now he had turned into this, a 
monster who knew where everyone on 
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the ranch was at any time. If they 
moved out of the house, he knew it. 
If anyone walked in the meadows, 
Cricket paced along the nearest fence, 
which might be a mile away, watching 
them, threatening them with his fear¬ 
ful roars, now and then pausing to 
examine the flimsy barbed wire as if, 
some day, he might take it into his 
head to ignore that ridiculous thing 
and charge through it. He hadn’t—yet. 

He stood now in profile to Nell, his 
head hanging over the empty feed can. 
To judge by his attitude and position 
he did not know she was there, but his 
eye was turned back, looking full at 
her, crafty and dangerous. 

She was still standing there, watch¬ 
ing the bull, when Rob and Rodney 
Scott returned from the meadow. Milk¬ 
ing was over and the cows were in the 
corral. The gate stood open to the calf 
pasture. A few of them were moving- 
out. Cricket was quiet. 

“I want Rob to sell that bull or have 
him killed, Rodney,” said Nell as they 
approached her. “Don’t you think he 
should?” 

“I should say not!” exclaimed Rob. 
“We raised him from a calf, and now 
he’s proved. His first calves are milk¬ 
ing and giving higher butterfat than 
any of our other cows. Sell him? Don’t 
be silly.” 

“I really mean it,” said Nell. “Rod¬ 
ney, you know the awful things that 
happen. You’re always reading in the 
paper about thoroughbred dairy bulls 
goring their owners. You hear the tales 
on every farm. If a bull turns bad- 
tempered, as Cricket has, sell him! And 
sell him the dap before something hap¬ 
pens—not the day after!” And sudden¬ 
ly her voice was shaking. 

Rob was exasperated. “Nell! I can’t 
make out what’s got into you. You 
didn’t used to be such a scare cat. This 
is a proved bull! We’re lucky to have 
him. A new young bull would not be 
proved and might never turn out to be 
any good. What if he is bad-tempered? 
The men can watch out for them¬ 
selves!” 

“Those flimsy barbed-wire fences,” 
stammered Nell. 

“Nell, if we started being afraid of all 
the dangerous things that happen or 
can happen on a ranch, where would 
we be?” 

This silenced Nell. It was true. Every 
day was full of danger. Horses—weather 
— lightning—bulls—ropes—machines — 
they lived on sufferance. She drew a 
deep breath. 

Rob changed his tactics. He put his 
hand on her arm and beamed at her. 

“Listen, honey, Rodney and I’ve been 
talking about you. You’re a nervous 
woman. That’s why you worry about 
the bull and everything. We want you 
to go to the hospital and take a long 
rest.” 

Nell looked at him as if he were 
crazy. Then at Rodney. 

Rodney seemed embarrassed, but 
presently he nodded and said, “How 
would you like that, Nell?” 

“I wouldn’t like it at all,” said Nell 
with a short laugh. “I think it’s the 
silliest thing I ever heard of. Go on up 
to the back door and get the fish smell 
off yourselves, then come to the ter¬ 
race and I’ll have something cool for 
you to drink.” 

OODNEY went to the trough up by 
*»■ the spring house to clean his fish. 

Kim had followed Rob and now stood 
watching him playing with the pups. 
His tail waved gently, enjoying vicari¬ 
ously the tenderness, the petting. There 
was a quizzical, tolerant expression on 
his face. Rob put the pups down. They 
rollicked over to Kim, clambered at 
him, pawed and bit his legs. The collie 
moved quietly away and sat down. 

As it was nearly supper time all the 
small domestic animals were assembled, 
the cats and kittens in a frenzy over 
the entrails of the fish that Rodney 
threw them. 

The cocker bitch, Daisy, poked her 
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face around the corner of the building 
watching Rob as he opened the faucet 
and sloshed water over his hands and 
arms. 

She looks guilty as hell, he thought, 
wonder what she’s been murdering 
now. But he said, “Hello, Daisy,” and 
Daisy crept fearfully forward to cringe 
beside him. 

As he stood wiping his hands one 
small pup lay sprawled across his boot, 
relaxed and adoring. He gently disen¬ 
gaged his foot and walked away, stoop¬ 
ing to give Daisy a careless pat which 
threw her into a squirming ecstasy. 

The Green lay bathed in the vivid 
golden light which comes late in the 
afternoon, laced with long pointed 
shadows from the pines on the cliff. 
Two bay mares with their foals had 
come down from the pines and were 
grazing there. 

Nell was reclining in a long canvas 
chair on the terrace. Before her was a 
low table with a pitcher of tea, a 
bottle of Scotch, a bowl of ice and 
some tall glasses. 

Penny, talking to herself busily, 
went up and down the stone steps 
which led from the terrace to the 
Green. She was dressed as Rob wanted 
her to be, in an embroidered white 
nainsook dress with lace on the edges 
of tiny petticoat and panties. 

One of the mares moved slowly to the 
fountain in the centre of the Green 
and began to drink. Her foal followed 
suit, tasting the cold water and then 
lifting its head and shaking it from 
its lips. 

Howard came round the corner of 
the house. He had been swimming. His 
hair was wet, his towel was over his 
arm. At that moment the telephone 
rang. Howard said, “I’ll answer it!” 
and ran indoors. 

Presently he came out holding a 
sheet of paper upon which he had writ¬ 
ten down the message. 

“It’s from Buck, Dad! A telegram 
from Westgate, Colorado! They tele¬ 
phoned it from the station! He’s found 
the horses!” 

Rob set Penny on the terrace and 
held out his hand. “Let’s see,” and took 
the paper Howard held out. Have lo¬ 
cated Thunderhead and seventeen head 
of horses west of here. Will wait here 
till you come. Buck. 

After dinner they got the maps out 
and studied them. Westgate was on the 
North Platte near the headwaters. 

Rob knew the terrain. It was treach¬ 
erous country, winter country really, 
the snow lay deep in those valleys, the 
mountains ran every which way, there 
were all sorts of cover, canyons and 
ravines and thick forests. 

“There are plenty of ranches in that 
country,” said Rob. “That’s a piece of 
luck. We might find a corral near the 
horses and not have to build one.” His 
pencil pointed to two dots on the map, 
which was spread out on the dining¬ 
room table. Howard and Ken and 
Carey, at his back, followed the point 
of his pencil with their eyes. “These 
are towns, Walden and Cowdrey. 
They’re not far from Westgate. I’ve 
heard of them. We can get men from 
there. I’ve never heard of Westgate. It 
must be a little dump. But this is 
government land and it’s forest coun¬ 
try. There’s plenty of lumber if we 
have to build.” 

He pushed away the maps, turned his 
chair from the table and put his pipe 
in his mouth. 

“Shouldn’t we wire Uncle Beaver, 
Mr. McLaughlin?” asked Carey. 

“I was just thinking,” said Rob, “if 
he met us at Westgate it would save 
him many miles. Is your Grandmother 
coming with him, Carey?” 

Carey nodded her head very slowly, 
trying to think what this change of 
plan would accomplish. It meant that 
she would go to Westgate with the 
McLaughlins! She would be there when 
Jewel and Thunderhead were caught 
Her eyes brightened and she raised her 
face to Howard’s. He smiled back at 
her. 
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Rob was thinking out loud. “But I 
don’t know if there’s a hotel or any 
sort of accommodations at Westgate. 
Probably a trailer camp! Your Grand¬ 
ma might find that rather rough. I 
think I’ll drive over there—it’s about a 
hundred and fifty miles. Look around. 
Talk to Buck. See what we have to do 
and what men we can get. See if 
there’s a hotel in the town, and wire 
your uncle from there. I’ll start early 
tomorrow morning.” 

“Not tomorrow, Rob. Tomorrow’s 
Sunday, and it’s the day of Penny’s 
baptism.” 

“Oh, that’s right. Well, the next day. 
Howard, you want to come?” 

“You bet.” 

“Carey, how about you?” 

“Oh, I’d love to go along, Mr. Mc¬ 
Laughlin!” 

Rob glanced at Ken. “Want to come, 
Ken?” 

Ken was silent. His face paled. 
During the five days of the shearing 
he and Carey had not really got to¬ 
gether, whereas Carey and Howard 
had. If she had been angry at Howard 
for whatever it was he had done, in 
the intimacy of being amongst the 
sheep, watching the work of the shear¬ 
ers and helping Jeremy move the sheep 
from one pen into the other, she had 
forgiven him and forgotten it. They 
were thicker than ever. They seemed to 
have something new to laugh about. 
And Ken was completely in the dark. 
If he went along in the station wagon 
it was certain Howard would have the 
inside track with Carey and he would 
be the gooseberry. A whole long day of 
that. 

He said he didn’t want to go along. 

“Suit yourself,” said Rob, and gath¬ 
ered up the maps. 

MELL had several favorite spots on 
the ranch where she would take a 
book or her sewing and spend quiet 
hours away from the hurly-burly of 
the house and the corrals. 

One of them, not very far from the 
house, was just above the spot where 
the stream ran under the barbed-wire 
fence into the Long Pasture. Here a 
great cottonwood tree sent its roots 
down a bank toward the stream, mak¬ 
ing a tilted cradle in which one could 
sit, comfortably supported. 

It had been a hectic morning. Pearl 
had not appeared to make the break¬ 
fast. When Nell went looking for her 
she found her still in bed, groaning 
with the misery of a hangover. There 
had been a party the day before, fol¬ 
lowing Penny’s baptism. But Pearl had 
also had a visitor, and the visitor liad 
brought a bottle, and Pearl had made 
an occasion of it. Nell made the break¬ 
fast next morning. 

Then the station wagon had left 
with Rob and Howard and Carey. Ken 
had disappeared somewhere on horse¬ 
back in a very bad temper. Kim and 
Chaps had gone with him. The house 
was in a mess. Nell had dusted and 
tidied and made beds all morning, then 
given Penny her dinner and lain down 
beside her for a rest. When they awoke 
there was still no sound from Pearl’s 
part of the house. 

Nell took her sewing bag and sought 
out her favorite spot and settled her¬ 
self here to spend the remainder of the 
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afternoon. She was glad to be out of 
the house. She hoped Pearl would have 
slept it off soon. 

Pilgrim was with her. He lay down 
on the edge of the shadow of the tree 
and put his head on his paws. He 
watched Nell. The bull was roaring, 
but far away. Nell was glad he was not 
close. Penny ran about, endlessly oc¬ 
cupied by the things her bright eyes 
spied upon the ground. 

Nell felt quiet and at peace. For one 
thing, she was alone on the ranch, or 
practically alone. And another,, thing, 
Penny’s baptism had come off at last. 

Penny had behaved well, that is, she 
had not yelled until just at the end, 
and had not demanded to be passed 
from Nell’s arms to Rob’s and back 
again more than three or four times. 
And she had looked simply ravishing 
as she had been carried into the church, 
on Rob’s arm, in her tiny white frock 
with puffs at the shoulders instead of 
sleeves and the pale pink bonnet set 
back of three silky brown curls. 

Two of Nell’s women friends and 
Howard and Ken had been the god¬ 
parents. 

“What is the name of this child?” 

“Penelope Margaret.” 

“Dost thou in the name of this child, 
renounce the devil and all his works 
. . . wilt thou keep God’s holy will and 
commandments and walk in the same 
all the days of thy life?” 

“I will, by God’s help.” 

Howard had taken it in his stride, 
but not Ken. He took his responsi¬ 
bilities seriously. Renouncing the devil 
and all his works for that little bundle 
of TNT—a big order! Ken had had a 
very funny look of despairing disap¬ 
proval on his face when Penny had 
begun to be naughty. 

Nell looked up. Penny was running 
along the barbed-wire fence. In the 
sky overhead some chicken hawks were 
tilting and circling. One of them gave 
a series of raucous cries. The bull had 
stopped roaring. There was no wind, 
the day was extraordinarily quiet. Pil¬ 
grim lay in the shadow, his eyes on 
Nell. 

Nell took another piece of thread and 
threaded her needle. She took up the 
fine nainsook, found her place in the 
scalloped edge and began again the 
slow weaving of her needle. 

She thought of the Reverend Richard 
McConnel, the pastor of St. Stephen’s 
Church. He was an eloquent and ar¬ 
dent and spiritual man. Even the soles 
of his shoes prayed loudly to the Lord 
when, every Sunday before ascending 
the pulpit for his sermon, he knelt at 
the altar and bowed his black-thatched 
head on his arms. 

IS prayer before the sermon always 
touched Nell. It had touched her 
as a child when she had seen clergy¬ 
men do it. It seemed so impetuous and 
passionate a thing, as if, about to 
preach, about to tell others what they 
ought to do and be, a wave of humility 
suddenly overcame the mere man and, 
like a boy, he flung himself on the al¬ 
tar, kneeling there oblivious of his con¬ 
gregation, his feet protruding from the 
cassock, tilted right or left, and prayed 
an utterly private prayer, begging par¬ 
don for his sins and inadequacies, 
pleading that the truth might be in 
him, that his words would be accept¬ 
able to his God and helpful to his 
parishioners. 

The great doctor of theology, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, it was said, always 
prayed before preaching. Prayed, weep¬ 
ing. In imagination Nell could see him, 
kneeling and praying and weeping and 
the soles of his sandals praying too, 
but no more eloquently than the soles 
of the shoes of the Reverend Richard 
McConnel. 

Nell swiftly prayed a little private 
prayer for Penny. “God keep her!” she 
prayed. “God keep and bless my baby.” 

And then she began to think about 
the party. How nicely it had gone off. 
It had been a buffet luncheon. Pearl 


had outdone herself with her creamed 
chicken, made of real cream and mush¬ 
rooms and Parmesan cheese and scrap¬ 
ed onion, her delicate tomato and 
cucumber sandwiches, the hot fresh 
potato chips and young peas, the first 
of the season, so tiny and tender and 
sweet that they were boiled for only 
two or three minutes. Strawberry ice 
cream and sunshine cake had ended 
the repast and there had been plenty 
of champagne—all their friends from 
Cheyenne and Laramie and from the 
ranches around had come. Penny had 
sat in a high chair until she began to 
get sleepy and fretful—and Rob had 
picked her up and she had put her face 
in his neck and sobbed “Dad-dee’s ba¬ 
ba—” and he had carried her away and 
put her to bed. 

How sweet he was with the baby. 

She looked up to see what Penny 
was doing and could not find her. 

Nell stood up swiftly, her sewing 
dropping to the ground. She looked at 
the creek running so close to her, but 
it was shallow—if Penny had fallen in 
she would have made an outcry. 

Then she saw her. The baby was 
seated in the midst of a clump of the 
flame-colored Indian paintbrush, pull¬ 
ing at the stalks, gathering them in 
her hand. These flowers were at the 
base of a towering clump of rocks in 
the pasture beyond the barbed-wire 
fence—how had the child got there? 
Through the fence? She went every¬ 
where. 

Nell went and leaned on one of the 
fence posts. “What’s baby doing?” she 
called. 

Penny said, “One, two, fee, fi, ten, 
ate, two, fee—” 

Suddenly the baby stopped counting. 
She pointed and said, “Doggie, doggie 
—” She gurgled with laughter. There 
was a little chipmunk darting across 
the rock above her. It came to a stop 
and sat up, nibbling its fingers. 

“Not a doggie, darling,” said Nell, 
“that’s a chipmunk.” 

Then the corner of her eye caught a 
movement—something big and dark 
coming silently down the meadow. 

Cricket. His eyes were on the white 
dress of the baby and the patch of 
scarlet flowers. 

Nell dropped to the ground and roll¬ 
ed under the wire. Her skirt caught in 
the barbs. She attempted to force her¬ 
self through, so embedding the barbs 
more firmly in the strong linen cloth. 
With a muffled scream she exerted all 
her strength and jerked and tore at it. 

She saw Cricket reach the baby, 
lower his head and stretch his nose out, 
sniffing at her. Penny drew back a little 
at the sight and smell of the great 
dark head so close to her, and then said 
questioningly, “Doggie?” She reached 
out a tiny hand. 

Cricket’s right hoof went back and 
under, gouging up the ground in a 
cloud of dust. A deep rumble came from 
within him, and at this terrifying 
sound. Penny burst into wild crying 
and tried to scramble to her feet. The 
bull turned his head and advanced it 
slightly, presenting the horn. 

Nell flung herself upon him, bringing 
her clenched fist down across his nose. 
She snatched up the baby and leaped 
for the rocks. She felt the blow of 
Cricket’s charge against her thigh and 
stumbled. She clawed at the rock with 
her right hand, clutching Penny to her 
with her left. She clambered up the 
first, the lowest of the rocks, and threw 
herself upon the higher one. 

TO get a grip on the stone with one 
* hand, to pull up her skirts so that 
her bare knees could fasten upon it too 
—it was a frenzied effort that left her 
fingers and knees bleeding. 

Pilgrim was barking and trying to 
deflect the attention of the bull. But 
a bull cannot easily change his target. 
With deep roars he swung his head 
low, this way and that, pushing Pil¬ 
grim aside as if he were a bothersome 
fly, but kept his eye on Nell. He forced 
himself through the smaller rocks at 
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Rob, but Rob was far away—besides he 
had refused to get rid of the bull . . . 
and now this ... it was all his fault— 
rage at her husband mingled with her 
terror. 

S HE began to cry. How long was this 
going on? How long could she cling 
up here? If only Pilgrim would drive 
the bull far enough away she would 
slide down and dash for the fence. 

Then her crying turned to laughing. 
The whole thing struck her as ridicu¬ 
lous. She could just see herself stuck 
up there on the top of the rock, treed 
by the furious bull with his bleeding 
nose. She laughed until it was hysteria 
—she was choking. She put one hand 
to her throat and there flashed before 
her eyes all those terrible scenes of 
impending tragedy. Here it was at last 
. . . she would faint, she would be un¬ 
able to hold Penny—she felt her mind 
going—she summoned all her will. 

She took off the bandana she wore 
on her head, wound it into a rope. She 
tied it tightly around Penny’s body and 
put the ends through her own belt, 
knotting it fast—then consciousness left 
her. Penny wriggled and squirmed, 
stretching out her arms, yelling piti¬ 
fully, “Dad-dee’s ba-ba—but she was 
held fast and could not get loose from 
the inert figure that lay on the tilted 
shelf of rock. 

With an impact like the crash of a 
wave, Nell leaped back to terrified con¬ 
sciousness. 

Ah! As if he had heard her wish, 
Pilgrim was at the bull again and 
Cricket was galloping after him, head 
down, heels and tail high in the air. 
His bellows were like thunder. Pilgrim 
was agile. Again and again he saved 
himself, then bored in to nip at haunch 
or shoulder as the hot charging mass 
swept past him. 

He was watching for another chance 
at the nose. 

Ah! He had it! His teeth closed! 
Once again the frenzied beast swung 
his head and the dog with it. Pilgrim 
went sailing. But this time, when he hit 
the ground, Cricket was there. He made 
a sideways scooping motion with his 
head. It came up with a small twisted 
form on the horns. Down again. The 
bull kneeled. Pilgrim disappeared from 
view—the bull was making motion of 
grinding his head into the ground. 

Nell heard the death cry of the dog, 
turned her face to the rock, clawing it 
to keep it from whirling out from un¬ 
der her. The whole universe whirled. 
She knew that she was fainting again 
—Oh, Pilgrim! Pilgrim! 


the foot of the great one, reaching his 
horn for Nell’s body. 

Nell screamed. She was slipping, she 
could not maintain her hold. Then her 
fingers caught in a crack and she clung 
there. Penny was striking out with legs 
and arms, trying to squirm out of her 
mother’s clutch. Just above on the rock 
was a place where a piece seemed to 
have been sliced off, leaving a tilted 
shelf. Nell clawed herself up until she 
reached this shelf. It was not high 
enough to be safe, but she could climb 
no farther. 

Suddenly Cricket, angered by Pil¬ 
grim’s persistence, turned from the rock 
and galloped after the dog. Pilgrim fled, 
stopped, turned, the bull shot past him 
and ground to a stop. As Cricket swung 
himself around. Pilgrim catapulted 
himself at the bull’s head and seized 
him by the nose. 

In agony as the sharp teeth went 
into the tender flesh, the bull roared 
and swung his head in a great arc. 
Pilgrim was swung, too, but his teeth 
held, and when, at last, he went flying 
through the air, there was a small piece 
of bull flesh between his fangs, and 
blood streamed from Cricket’s nose. 

Pilgrim hit the earth with a thud and 
lay still. Cricket came after him. 

Nell’s head was bowed over the 
screaming child clasped to her breast. 
She was drenched with sweat. Her 
heart pounded so that it shook her 
whole body. She watched with despair. 
If Pilgrim was knocked out— 

The bull was upon him. 

With amazement she saw the dog 
crawl out from behind Cricket’s fore¬ 
legs and trot away to the fence before 
Cricket could be after him again. The 
bull had missed his aim and gone right 
over the dog. 

Cricket came for the rock again. 
Frantic from the pain of his W’ounded 
nose, he raged around the base of it, 
forcing himself close, reaching up with 
his horns. 

Nell’s head wavered. There was a film 
before her eyes. She was afraid she was 
going to faint or to be so dizzy that 
she would fall off. “Dad-dee’s-ba-ba” 
shrieked Penny with an accompani¬ 
ment of wild howls, “Dad-dee’s-ba-ba!” 

Nell tried to quiet the baby. “Don’t 
cry, darling—it’s all right, baby—Mum¬ 
my’s here.” 

She looked wildly around. She could 
see the corner of the ranch house in 
the distance. Was no one there? No one 
to drive the bull away and get her 
down from here? 

Within herself she was screaming for 
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P EARL groaned. She sat on the edge 
of the bed and held her head in her 
hands. She had been sitting that way 
some time, listening to Cricket and 
muttering profane epithets directed at 
him and his incessant noise. 

She staggered to her feet, walked 
into the kitchen, wrung out a cloth in 
cold water and held it to her face and 
head. Again, and again. 

She went to the stove, stirred up the 
fire, pulled the coffee pot forward, then 
walked the floor until the coffee was 
hot. She poured herself a cup of the 
black thick fluid and sipped it, standing 
near the window. 

She heard a horse galloping up the 
road. Leaning to the corner of the win¬ 
dow, she saw it swing off the road 
across the field. It was Ken on Flicka 
and they were going hell-for-leather. 
Where on earth was he going? He was 
heading straight for the barbed-wire 
fence! He would never try to jump it! 
No—he pulled Flicka up on her 
haunches and leaped off, then seized 
the post of the fence and vaulted over 
and vanished from view. 

Pearl couldn’t make this out. She 
was curious. She went out onto the 
terrace. From here she got a glimpse 
of something going on down there in 
the meadow but it was too far away, 
her eyes were dim and clouded. She 
hurried in to Captain McLaughlin’s 
desk and took his binoculars from the 
pigeonhole in which they were kept. 
She went out onto the front terrace, 
screwed the binoculars until they sud¬ 
denly brought the whole scene vividly 
to her eyes. Nell on top of the rock! 
And Ken down below in the meadow 
fighting the bull with only his quirt. 
Cricket was in a frenzy. Ken had taken 
the offensive, he lashed and lashed him 
across the nose, forcing him back—the 
bull broke out from the blows and 
charged—Ken stepped aside and lashed 
again as the bull rushed past him. 

At this point, Pearl dropped the 
binoculars on the terrace and ran 
screaming up through the Gorge. The 
men were in the corral, just returning 
with the light wagon from a day spent 
on the fences. 

“The bull!” she screamed. “Gus! 
Tim! Get the pitchforks! The bull’s 
killing Ken!” 

“yAS, Boss,” said Gus, “like I’m tellin’ 
1 you, Ken, he held de bull off de rock 
wid his quirt while his mudder come 
down wid de baby. He go fur him gude. 
He give yells. He bang him in de face 
—eyes—nose—und Cricket he sqveel lak 
a pig, and he back off, an’ he turn an’ 
run, den he cum back at Ken, an’ Ken, 
he yump yust in time, den he run after 
him an’ he yell like crazy, an’ he beat 
him an’ lash him, an’ Cricket turn 
’round ag’in, an’ back away—he back 
an’ back—an’ Ken he give it to um in 
de face all de time—den we come wid 
de forks—” 

Rob, Howard and Carey were hearing 
the story at ten o’clock that night. 
They had just reached home and were 
standing in a group on the front ter¬ 
race in the darkness. 

Chills ran up and down Carey’s back. 
“He killed the bull, you say—” Rob’s 
voice was slow. 

“Yas, Boss. De Missus, she faint, she 
cum to. She faint agin. Ken got her to 
de house while we drive de bull to de 
corral. He kep’ roarin’ an’ pawin’. He 
mak’ a tumble racket. His nose an’ his 
eyes hurt him. He smell blood an’ he 
taste it. He’s tumble mad. De Missus 
she cum down from de house holdin’ 
de big express rifle. Ken he walk along 
wid her. She reach de corral fence an’ 
put de gun troo de bars. Ken took de 
gun avay from her an’ she begin to 
cry.” 

A harsh sound came from Rob’s 
throat. 

“Ken, he say, ‘You stand avay, men.’ 
He say it yoost lak dat, Boss. Ve get 
out de vay. Ken shoot de bull. De bull 
go down—mak’ a big crash. De Mis¬ 
sus, she go down too. Ken he pick her 
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oop agin, he say to me, ‘Gus, you hitch 
chains to his horns, take de truck, cart 
him avay, dump him down de ole mine 
shaft.” 

“And you’ve done it?” 

“Ya. Ve drug heem away. He’s oop 
dere—down de mine shaft.” 

r ERE was silence for a few moments. 

Carey thought of the truck drag¬ 
ging the great inert form over the half- 
mile of road, then across the prairie to 
the trees and the old mine shaft—of 
the great body hurtling down, as limp, 
as helpless as a little dead gopher and 
the crash at the bottom piling him up 
in a shapeless mass. 

“Go—osh!” exclaimed Howard under 
his breath. 

“And Mrs. McLaughlin wanted to go 
into town?” Rob’s voice was labored. 

“Ya. Ken, he say he go for de doctor. 
She say, ‘No, tak me to heem.’ Boss, 
she hold her troat. Her eyes stick out. 
She bust out cryin’. Den she laugh. 
Den she pass out. Ve put her in de car. 
Ken, he drive her avay.” 

“The baby?” Rob’s voice was sharp. 
“Ken, he tuk her too. Vas nobody 
here but Pearl.” 

“Thank you, Gus.” Rob turned to the 
others. “Go to bed, children. I’ll go on 
in to town.” 

He walked around the house, got into 
the station wagon which he had just 
parked on the hill and drove off into 
the darkness. 

Carey felt she could not go right to 
bed. Nor could Howard. 

They foraged in the kitchen for food 
and sat at the table with the red- 
checked tablecloth, and ate scrambled 
eggs and drank chocolate, discussing 
the events of the day—all that Buck 
Daly had told them of finding the 
horses in a canyon bottom three miles 
west of Westgate. And now this awful 
thing about Nell and the bull. 

Carey felt awed. When, at last they 
went to bed, she lay awake, thinking 
it all over, thinking of Ken. Again and 
again she rehearsed the scene as Gus 
had described it. It was like Ken to do 
that ... he was brave—hot tears filled 
her eyes—he was the bravest, most 
wonderful boy she had ever known or 
could imagine . . . she wished she had 
not been so mean to him, teasing him 
all the time. She turned her face to 
the pillow and burst out crying. She 
fell asleep at last, only to wake with 
a jump after some hours. 

It was the sound of cars that had 
waked her. She ran to the window and 
parted the curtains. She saw the two 
cars coming. Headlights blazed, then 
wheeled past the house. A moment 
later voices approached her window. 
Rob and Ken came past, talking in low 
tones. They walked close together. Rob 
carried the sleeping baby in his left 
arm. His right arm was laid across 
Ken’s shoulders. 

Then they disappeared from her 
view. There was the sound of the front 
door opening, more low voices, then 
their steps going upstairs. 

Ken was home. Carey lay thinking 
that they were under the same roof 
again, she and Ken. And Ken was cer¬ 
tainly a hero. 

It seemed to her that, far away, she 
heard the pitiful sound of a puppy cry¬ 
ing. On the day of Penny’s baptism all 
the puppies except one, little Willy, had 
been given to their new owners. The 
first night, Nell had put him with 
Daisy so that he would not be alone. 
But he had tried to nurse. Daisy snarl¬ 
ed and snapped at him. Nell said he 
might as well sleep alone and get used 
to it. So a box had been fixed up for 
him against the wall of the tool shed 
under the wide eaves. The sides were 
too high for him to crawl out of. 

Yes, that was Willy. The pitiful 
whimpers now and then burst out into 
desperate yaps, then became long, 
trembling howls. 

Carey yearned to comfort him. If she 
could only have him with her, in her 
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arms, in her own bed, it would com¬ 
fort her too. 

PHE slipped out of bed, drew her moc- 
^ casins on, and without putting on a 
dressing-gown, stole out into the warm 
night. Walking down the terrace, she 
caw that two kittens were walking 
ahead of her. They, too, had heard 
Willy’s pitiful crying and now and then 
they stopped and listened, then went 
on toward the-puppy’s box. Carey walk¬ 
ed slowly, to see what they would do. 

Willy heard them coming. His cry¬ 
ing stopped while he listened, then be¬ 
gan again on a different note, a note of 
eagerness, of frantic pleading. 

The kittens reached his box, crawled 
up and over the sides and down into 
it. Willy welcomed them ecstatically. 
Carey stood over the box, watching. 
What happy greetings! The kittens 
purred, they licked Willy’s face. Willy 
turned and twisted and wriggled. At 
last they all lay down again, snuggled 
close, Willy’s chin resting on the kit¬ 
tens. So they would sleep. 

Carey turned away from the box and 
went back toward the house. She was 
crying again; she didn’t know why. 
The tenderness of the little kittens 
seeking out the puppy to comfort him— 

Suddenly she saw a dark form before 
her. 

When she realized that it was Ken, 
it was a shock. Of all people, she would 
have wanted to be with Ken; to say 
something to him about what he had 
done, to touch his hand and feel his 
eyes looking at her. 

She stood there, her hair hanging, on 
her shoulders, tears streaming from her 
eyes, her hands outstretched to him, 
forgetting that she was dressed only 
in her white silk pyjamas. 

“Oh, Ken! I do think you’re so won¬ 
derful!” 

Bewildered, thrilled, weary, excited, 
Ken moved hesitantly toward her. How 
close did he dare to go? He put his 
arms around her, he hugged her tight, 
he bent his head down upon hers. He 
felt the slim little-girl body against 
him, her arms went around him, and 
her hands held on to his waist. She 
cried and sobbed. 

“Did you—did you—hear the puppy?” 
she sobbed. 

“Yes. I—heard—the puppy—” 

“And—you—c-came out to him?” 

“Yes—” Ken hugged her tighter. He 
began to kiss the top of her head. 

“Oh, Ken! So—did I—the poor, little 
p-puppy—” 

Ken was beginning to feel weepy 
himself. His voice trembled. “Yes. Poor 
little fellow.” 

“I th-th-ink he’s so path—thetic—” 
sobbed Carey. 

Ken kissed her and kissed her. 
Carey’s arms crept around his neck. 

“It’s just a d-d-amned sh-shame—” 
muttered Ken. 

“Oh, Ken! Ken—” 

“Gosh, Carey—” 

“We-ell—I guess I’ve g-g-got to go—” 
Carey’s chest heaved and her breath 
came with catches. She drew herself 
out of his arms and wiped her eyes 
with her hands. “Good-night, Ken—” 

“Good-night, Carey.” 

He stood there while she pattered 
away from him. Hti 'looked up at the 
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sky, all around, as if he were dazed. 
Then, suddenly, with fists clenched, he 
thrust both arms upward as high as he 
could reach—a gesture of triumph. 
Then he sped silently indoors. 

Nell was kept under opiates for sev¬ 
eral days. The fainting, the incessant 
weeping stopped. She was to remain 
in the hospital until she had entirely 
recovered from the shock of her ter¬ 
rible experience and until the doctor 
had had time to make a thorough 
examination of her. A competent in¬ 
fant’s nurse was sent out to the ranch 
to take care of Penny. 

IIOWARD and Ken walked up and 
** down the platform of the Tie Siding 
station. Evidently each of the boys had 
something on his mind. They were not 
talking. Howard felt as if the solid 
ground had fallen out from under his 
feet. To go away from home and not 
have his mother there to say goodbye to 
him! The doctor wanted no visitors at 
the hospital, so Howard had had no 
last words, no kiss, no little lecture on 
the love of God to take away with him. 
And his father was at a stockman’s 
meeting, so there was only Ken to see 
him off. It made him feel like a stran¬ 
ger, drifting off into the world with 
no one caring. 

Doubts! At times they shook How¬ 
ard horribly. He had asked his 
father, when he was saying goodbye to 
him, “Dad, you know all the religion 
Mother tells us about—do you believe 
it, too?” And his Dad had answered, 
“Yes. Certainly. I don’t know as much 
as she does, don’t study it as she does, 
but what she tells you is true and 
someday you’ll be awfully glad you 
know it. The time comes in most men’s 
lives when they’ve nothing but God 
left!” Rob had laughed. “That phrase 
always amuses me. It ought to be 
enough for any man.” 

Nothing Tout God left —Howard paced 
slowly along, his eyes on the boards of 
the station platform, nothing but God 
left —that would be awful. He was a 
long way from that. 

Ken cleared his throat with embar¬ 
rassment. Both boys had been swept 
beyond their recent estrangement over 
Carey and yet it had not been thrashed 
out. It stood there between them. 

Ken was whipping up courage, there 
wasn’t much time, the train would be 
along any minute. 

Finally he blurted it out. “Howard, 
you know that time you and I had the 
fight?” 

“Yep.” 

“Well, I wish you’d tell me what had 
happened.” 

“You mean with Carey?” 

“Yes. What had you done to make 
her so mad?” His heart quickened now 
that he had actually asked for it. 

Howard turned his head in a haughty 
manner. He never permitted his young¬ 
er brother to question any of his ac¬ 
tions. But this was a different Ken, 
and back of the quiet intensity of his 
face and his questioning eyes was au¬ 
thority! Ken asked as if he had a right 
to know. Besides, Howard was weaken¬ 
ed by the sadness he was feeling about 
his mother. 

He looked away rather sheepishly. 
“Oh, it wasn’t anything like what you 
thought! I never kissed Carey, or even 
tried to.” 

Ken hid his jubilance. He had kissed 
her—he was ahead then—way ahead. 
‘But she was so mad at you,” he said. 

“I heard her.” 

“Oh, it was just a lot of kid non¬ 
sense,” said Howard. “I pushed her off 
the rock up above Deercreek when we 
were fishing. She fell in that shallow 
pool—all mud. She looked so funny 
when she got out. I laughed at her. 
That was what made her the maddest, 
because when we came home I kept 
laughing at her. I tried to get some of 
the mud off her. And there were little 
leeches all over her legs and arms. I 
picked them off her and that made me 
laugh some more and I put one behind I 
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her ear, and then when she found 
that—” 

“But you let me think—you said— 
you fought me—” stammered Ken, 
overcome with relief and happiness. No 
wonder Carey had told him nothing 
about this humiliating experience! 

“Well, I was sore that you would call 
me to account for anything I did. Why 
shouldn’t I kiss her if I wanted to, if 
she would let me? What business was 
it of yours?” 

There was the train in the distance. 
Both boys fastened their eyes on it. 
Howard grabbed one of his suitcases, 
Ken the other. Howard looked around, 
almost wildly. He suddenly felt as if he 
were plunging into an abyss—he turned 
to his younger brother and Ken turned 
as eagerly, as warmly to him. Their 
right hands clasped—-impulsively they 
leaned to each other and hugged. 

“It’s all right, Ken. Carey doesn’t 
care a rap for me.” 

“Gosh, Howard— 

“That’s right—” 

“I’m awfully sorry, Howard—” 

“Hey! I don’t care a rap either—” 

The train roared in. There was to be 
only an instant’s stop for this one 
passenger. Even before it quite stopped 
the porter let down the steps, swung 
off and seized the bags. Howard got 
aboard, turning to wave to Ken. Both 
boys were lightened of their distress, 
their faces were flushed with love and 
happiness. Ken saluted smartly. 

“Hi, Cadet!” he yelled. “Good luck!” 
There was a broad grin on his face. 

The conductor waved his arm, the 
train picked up speed and Howard 
vanished from view as the steps and 
door clanged shut. 

Ken stood proudly at attention until 
the train was just a speck in the dis¬ 
tance, and then, when he walked to the 
car, he remembered the West Point 
walk, as his father had now and then 
showed it to them, and tried to walk 
the West Point walk. 

MELL was watching the time. She 
knew at what hour that train was 
taking her boy away from her, and 
without a goodbye. Without the little 
lecture which he had asked for. To fail 
him like this! 

She asked her nurse for writing 
paper and pencil. She was supposed to 
keep very quiet and she had to insist 
that if she were not allowed to write 
the letter it would make her more 
nervous than if she did it and got it 
off her mind. 

She sat up against her pillows, drew 
up her knees, and placed the writing 
pad against them. 

She was feeling completely at peace. 
Whatever the awful fate was that had 
been threatening her, it was over now. 
It had struck her and done its worst 
and she was safe from it. 

Moreover, it was a relief to know 
that there had been a reason for all 
her emotional storms and for the feel¬ 
ing of choking and the dreams and 
premonitions—just an enlarged thy¬ 
roid gland that was growing inward 
and pressing on the windpipe. One of 
the goiters that grow in high altitudes 
where there is little iodine in the soil 
and water. If she had only had a 
check-up long ago. But no, this was 
better. To have gone right through the 
thing, the horror, the death . . . and 
come out on the other side — her 
thoughts jammed a moment . . . Oh, 
Pilgrim! . . . then went on—and then 
to have this long, blissful rest in the 
hospital, knowing that she was under 
treatment that would cure her, that 
she would go back to the ranch feel¬ 
ing quite different, and begin again. 

Ken . . . Carey . . . how would things 
go with them? She smiled, holding her 
pencil, her eyes staring at nothing. It 
didn’t matter. They would get on with¬ 
out her. Things would work out. How¬ 
ard—he was the one to think about 
now, the boy who was going away from 
home for good, and who had asked her 
to teach him more about God. 


But she hesitated to begin. Should 
she write him this that she had in 
mind? Was it really suitable for him? 
She had to think back and remember 
how young she had been when she, 
too, had wondered about God, every¬ 
thing about Him, and had wanted to 
know and understand. Young people, 
children, have to know about God. That 
is when it is most important of all. 
They have to start out in life right. 
They have to start out, companioned 
by God—not alone. Besides, who knows, 
one of her boys might decide to be a 
clergyman! 

At this thought, Nell put down her 
pencil and looked out the window. 

Her father’s grandfather had been 
the pastor of a little country parish. 
He had eked out his salary by farming 
and claimed that he got the inspiration 
for his fine sermons walking behind his 
plow. He believed that spirituality grew 
naturally out of the soil. The prophets 
of the Old Testament, the great preach¬ 
ers and poets, they were shepherds and 
farmers. They were close to the earth, 
and from the earth came their vision. 

Her boys then, they, too, should have 
poetry and vision and spirituality, hav¬ 
ing lived as they had done, protected 
from artificiality, close to the earth, to 
the storms, to the skies, and to the 
simplicity and the passion and the 
obedience of the animals. Faith should 
be natural to them. They should, spon¬ 
taneously, lean toward God. 

If one of them chose to be a clergy¬ 
man would it be Howard or Ken? 
Howard seemed to have the cool, specu¬ 
lative mind—was it that which made 
him interested in these talks on re¬ 
ligion, or was it the deep sense of per¬ 
sonal need? He was so secretive—it 
would be hard to know. At any rate 
then, sow the seed. 

She put her pencil to the paper and 
began to write. 

July 2nd, In hospital. 

Hello darling! 

You’ve got away from me! But not 
away from my thoughts nor my pen. 
And I haven’t forgotten that we didn’t 
have a proper goodbye and that we 
have not had our talk about the love 
of God. 

I feel that I had made an engage¬ 
ment with you, to tell you of my 
thoughts on this subject, and I don’t 
like to break engagements. This letter 
will be the little lecture you asked for. 
I will write you many more letters, but 
first to get this one off my mind— 

This is an ambitious subject for me 
to tackle. St. Francis de Sales wrote a 
Treatise on the Love of God and it is 
about six hundred pages long, if I re¬ 
member rightly, and very fine print! I 
won’t ask you to read that. I’ll just 
send you my own ideas on the subject, 
quite simple, almost infantile, and hope 
that they will make sense to you, and 
that they will open a door for you. 

The term “the love of God” is used 
so much. It is spoken of as if it should 
be taken for granted. Children are told, 
“If you loved God you wouldn’t do 
that.” The child never seems to have 
the sense to answer, “But I don’t love 
Him. I don’t know Him. I don’t want 
Him or ever think about Him.” Which 
would often be the truth. Also, it seems 
to be taken for granted in most ser¬ 
mons, that of course every Christian, 
every religious person has a true love 
of God in his heart. But this is not so. 
I think it is one of the rarest things in 
the world, one of the greatest gifts, 
really the pearl of great price. So I 
always say in my mind most urgently 
to the preachers, “Well, now, give us a 
sermon about the Love of God. How 
can you get it? Where is it to be found? 
But I don’t think I have ever heard a 
sermon about just that one thing 
(which is not to say that they have not 
been preached). 

CO the upshot is that I have done a 
^ great deal of thinking about it my¬ 
self, trying to find out how that beauti¬ 
ful flame can be lit within the human 
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Let’s do it togetherl 



THE BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 
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heart. I have traced love, any kind of 
love, back to its beginnings, or tried to, 
and it seems to me I have found out a 
good deal about it. 

To begin with—just one more word 
about the way love bestows happiness. 
When you come to think of it, there is 
nothing that bestows happiness except 
love. Love is implicit in all praise, in 
admiration. You know how, in yourself, 
when you see some glorious thing, a 
sunset, or a beautiful face, or some of 
those exquisite scenes of nature that 
you now and then come upon, a great 
tide of praise, love and happiness rises 
in your heart until it seems that it will 
burst, and tears push up behind your 
eyes! Or perhaps it is the grandeur 
of a symphony. Or perhaps it is great 
courage or a noble, unselfish deed—and 
again that bursting love fills the heart. 
This can be traced down to the small¬ 
est thing. Imagine a young girl, about 
to go to her coming-out party. She 
sees her dress lying on the bed, clasps 
her hands (a classic attitude of praise 
and love!) and stands there in a trance 
of happiness. Or, a gathering of friends. 
Analyze your warm, happy feeling. You 
may call it good cheer, geniality, hos¬ 
pitality. These are other names for 
love. 

And so I say that it is love that gives 
us all our happiness, and if only we 
could find some way to kindle it to a 
great flame in ourselves, which would 
never wane or die, and for some One 
who could never disappoint or abandon 
us, we could ask nothing more. We 
would be just bursting with happiness 
all the time. 

This great happiness is what the 

Saints have, and is why they are 

Saints. This happiness is what the 

mystics have. 

So now, back to our search—how to 
get it? 

Well then, look at love. Wherever 
you see it (and you see it nearly every¬ 
where) trace it to its beginnings. What 
started it? 

Let’s take a very simple example. 
Penny, when she sees me the first 

thing in the morning. Or the puppies. 
They almost burst with love. Where 
do they get it? Where does Penny get 
it? 

Well, Penny needs me. Penny is help¬ 
less without me. From the mother a 
baby gets security, food, warmth, ten¬ 
derness, companionship and a thousand 
gifts that change and increase as the 
infant gets larger and needs more. 

So first there is need. 

Now what next? Second, I should 
say, the recognition of the source of 
good. It isn’t long before the infant 
knows that all these things come from 
its mother. And what next? Gratitude. 
And here we have love, the full cup 
running over. 

There one sees the evolution of love. 
First need, then recognition of the 
source of good (I wish I could find one 
word for that—perhaps you can) and 

then GRATITUDE. 

I think there is no love in the world 
that does not begin with those things 

The love of friends? Of course. The 
need, the recognition of that particular 
person as the friend, and then the 
gratitude. 

The love of men and women? First, 
their great and permanent need, then 
the recognition of each other as pos¬ 
sessors of all the gifts that could fill 




Wluj evmfwLf torn tfoe. 


Shade-Grown flavor 


0(5 ClfUMe &Sm(xywL 


• In coffee/'shade-grown” means 
s/ow-grown. It means mellow- 


grown. It means f/avor-grown; 


Cool, moist shade allows the good earth of 
fhe tropics abundant time to store up the 
"shade-grown ’ flavor that Canada loves in 
Chase & Sanborn Coffee. Try it today! 

Also available in the economical paper bag 



“An important part of my diet ever since my first bottle has'' 
been Crown Brand Corn Syrup. Now, that may be all right for a 
little character like myself, but let me tell you, these grown-ups 
sure are lucky what with Mom serving them Crown Brand Com 
Syrup with so many of their dishes. And she uses it in her baking, 
too, as a sweetener. I can hardly wait until I’m old enough to 
have some hot waffles or pancakes smothered with delicious 
Crown Brand. If it’s as good as it is in my cereal—mmnunml” 


For years doctors have recommended the 
use of Crown Brand Corn Syrup as a 
satisfactory carbohydrate acting as a 
milk modifier for bottle-fed infants. 

CROWN BRAND 
CORN SYRUP 

Also Manufacturers of Canada Corn Starch 

THE CANADA STARCH COMPANY LIMITED—MONTREAL—TORONTO 

mcb-3 
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SE/SMOTlTE 


'p/ssoives i 

GREASE FAST/ 


i C ERASES D/RT 
(and STAINS { 


The curling rink built at Crossfield, Alta., by “Shirtsleeves” co-operation. 


F OR more than 20 years Crossfield 
curlers used a rink which in later 
years had a roof that reminded 
one of the sieves we used to use 
on the old fanning mill. During the 
war a fund was established looking for¬ 
ward to the erection of a new build¬ 
ing. After hostilities were over interest 
increased and a canvass indicated that 
a start in construction was warranted. 
The old rink was sold and torn down, 
so that the building drive had to suc¬ 
ceed or the curlers would be without a 
home for their sport. 

Committees were appointed. Lumber 
was hauled from far west of Olds, and 
sawdust from Water Valley. Believe it 
or not 15 tons were hauled in four loads. 
One load was so heavy at the rear that 
the front of the truck was lifted clear 
of the road. It was necessary for several 
men to ride on the front bumper for 
the driver to be able to steer the truck 
and reach his destination. Other sup¬ 
plies were obtained and volunteers 
called for. The response for volunteer 
labor was so good that by mid-Decem¬ 
ber the ice was in and the roaring 
game was under way. 

The building was planned so that it 
could be used as a community centre. 
Its dimensions are 52 feet by 176 feet, 
with a downstairs waiting room 24 
feet by 48 feet, and an upstairs one 


24 feet by 40 feet. Both rooms are 
equipped with fluorescent lights, a res¬ 
taurant has been installed and kind 
donors have provided easy chairs and 
blinds. 

There are three sheets of ice and 
the structure of the building is such 
that there are no pillars to obstruct 
the view. The difficulty of getting suit¬ 
able roofing made it necessary to cover 
the sheeting with tar-paper for the 
first winter, but it is now covered with 
prepared roofing. 

The rafters were made of shaped 
boards six feet long and nailed to¬ 
gether five thick. They were made in 
halves and joined together by two 
planks at the ridge. The rafters are 
eight feet apart and have two-by-four 
cross braces at intervals of two feet. 
The sheeting is put on at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. 

A pump-house extends from the side 
of the building covering an excellent 
well which can supply both the curling 
rink and the skating rink which lies 
alongside. 

The usual events of a curling season 
have been enjoyed much more last 
winter because of the new building. 
The community idea is also taking 
shape for already several meetings and 
social events have taken place in either 
of the waiting-rooms. 




DON’T ,° n iv t e o GRAY HAIR 


Simply try Mary T. Goldman’s Gray 

Hair Coloring Preparation. Give your hair 
the lovely, appealing color you desire, 
quickly—or so gradually even close friends 
won't guess your secret. 

So easy to use! Comb this clear liquid 
through your gray, bleached or faded hair. 
Watch it give your hair the youthful-looking 
shade you want. Won’t harm wave or hair 
texture. 50 year favorite of millions. Now 
give yourself lustrous hair beauty—in the 
privacy of your home I 

Buy a bottle today at your drug or depart¬ 


ment store. Money-back guarantee. FREE 
TRIAL: Send coupon now for free test kit! 
See how amazing Mary T. Goldman’s worksl 

!~MARY T. GOLDMAN'S 

j A-7 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul 2, Minn. 

I Send free sample. (Check color of hair) 

| □ Black □ Dark Brown □ Light Brown I 

| □ Medium Brown □ Blonde □ Auburn j 

■ Name . i 

j Address . ■ 

j City . St ate. . . . 


4,205 Tests* Proved 


Old Dutch Cleanser 

FASTEST-£XS/£Sr 

of ALL leading cleansers 


When minutes count, see how 
Old Dutch goes into action! 
Double-quick! A fast grease- 
dissolver cuts grease in a jiffy. 
Wonder-working Seismotite, 
that only Old Dutch Cleanser 
contains, easily erases dirt and 
stains. Yes, it’s the grease-dis¬ 


solver plus Seismotite that gives 
Old Dutch a special, fast clean¬ 
ing action no other material has! 

On sinks, tubs, pans, in all 
your cleaning—discover what 
tests have proved. Old Dutch 
is fastest, easiest by far of all 
leading cleansers! 


* Cleansers widely known in Canada were tested on greasy, soiled 
surfaces. And Old Dutch cleaned fastest, easiest of all! 

MADE IN CANADA 


that need, then, if the gifts are be¬ 
stowed—the great gratitude. 

The love of God? First we find out 
how much we need Him. I think that 
a person who does not find that out, 
who is incapable of finding that out, 
who is always smug and self-sufficient, 
can never win this great happiness. 

Then, needing Him, we grope around 
perhaps for years to find the source of 
good. And at last we do. Probably 
someone tells us, tells us in a way that 
we can accept and understand. The 
torch is lit from one hand to the other, 
and has been all down through the 
ages. We know where our good is and 
we turn away from the things of the 
world (or at least we know that they 
are not of final power and importance) 
to God, and our “hearts burn within 
us” and we know that He is with us, 
always has been, always will be, and 
we are filled with gratitude and we are 
so happy we could die. 

This second step in the process I 
suppose is a miracle. It is a gift. It 
comes to some and not to others. I 
suppose it comes to those who need 
the most, who seek the most persistent¬ 
ly. It takes thinking about. It might 
seem that there are many good things 
which do not come from God—the 
girl’s pretty dress, the good dinner, 
material belongings which are bought, 
or achievements which are earned, but 
this is looking at it in a small way. 
The nobility of human character, hero¬ 
ism, courage, unselfishness, steadfast¬ 
ness, conscience above all—that inex¬ 
plicable determination in man to lift 
himself up ffom his lower nature and 


live on the highest level he is capable 
of (and to this force can be traced all 
man’s progress of whatever sort)—it is 
obvious that these come from God. And 
we are grateful for them. Try to 
imagine what life on this planet would 
be like if man had no conscience. Try 
to imagine it without beauty. Try to 
imagine the physical universe without 
order, plan, design. 


I F you think of things like that, How¬ 
ard nprba.ns snrirtenlv vour heart 


* ard, perhaps, suddenly, your heart 
will “burn within you” and you will 
know that the flame of the love of God 
has been lit because you have recog¬ 
nized Him as the source of good. 

Once you have the love of God it 
spills over onto everything, and your 
heart and your life and your world are 
full of love and therefore full of hap¬ 
piness. 

Now, my dear boy, write me the 
moment you have any spare time. I will 
write you again soon, something of less 
exalted nature. 

I am feeling better already. Much 
love to the Cadet. 

Mother. 

And while Nell finished her letter, 
handed it to the nurse to mail and 
then lay back on her pillow, exhausted, 
Howard was sitting in the Pullman car, 
flooded with intense happiness, won¬ 
dering in a dazed way how and why 
that sudden rush of brotherly love, that 
quick and ardent embrace and the 
glimpse of Ken’s salute and laughter, 
had swept all the misery from his heart. 

To be Continued 

(Copyright, 1946, by MARY O’HARA) 


A Community Project 

By Rev. J. V. HOWEY 
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MATTRESS BOX SPRING 


The Ideal Sleep Combination 



§QTh/ 


Like floating blissfully on a cloud—that’s the kind of sleep you 
enjoy on a Beautyrest combination. Spring-filled mattress plus match¬ 
ing box spring is the finest investment you can make in sleeping com¬ 
fort. Just note those Simmons quality features shown below! Other 
nationally-known Simmons mattresses and Box Springs—Ostermoor, 
Deepsleep and Slumber King—are also available in matching combina¬ 
tions. See these sleep-inviting beauties and you’ll say: ’'That’s for me!” 

S/MMOA/S 


L/MtT€V 


MONTREAL • TORONTO • WINNIPEG • VANCOUVER 


See how the ordinary inner spring 
"hammocks” under your weight. Then 
compare Beautyrest’s independent coil 
springing, giving complete relaxation. 


837 individually pocketed coil springs 
—secret of Beautyrest’s "Luxury 
Comfort”—give firm, buoyant sup¬ 
port to every body curve. 


Air vents allow free circulation of air 
inside the Beautyrest mattress to 
keep it fresh. Taped handles for con¬ 
venience in handling. 


Patented "Jiffy-Join” tufting, pre¬ 
vents side-sway and sag, and keeps 
everything in position. They cannot be 
felt by the sleeper. 
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Rented room: 


/ 


i 

\ 


It’s no trick at all to turn "hopeless’’ 
gloomy surroundings into an enchanting, 
cheerful room. Yes, even on a slim- 
Jim budget! Try a gay print bedspread 
. . . wallpaper trim around the windows . . . 
a cozy writing nook. But be sure you 
sfarf with a sparkling new Gold Seal 
Congoieum rug! That’s the way to 
get a floor covering that lends excitement 
to your whole color scheme . . . that is 
smooth, easy to clean, comfortable 
underfoot. Best of all, it's such a good 
"buy”! For Gold Seal Congoieum — 
both rugs and by-the-yard — has a 
wear-layer of heat-toughened paint and 
baked enamel equal in thickness to 8 
coats of best floor paint applied by 
hand! But remember — without this 
familiar Gold Seal — it isn’t Congoieum! 
So look for it before you buy! 

You’ll be surprised how much quality 
you can buy for so little money. 

Gold Seal Congoieum 

is a product of Congoieum Canada, 
Limited, Montreal. 
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We Built Our Own Line 

Farmers north of Big River wanted a telephone line, and they were not 
content to accept reasons for further delay 
By C. E. CRADDOCK 


Y ES, and it works. But let us start 
at the beginning. At the end of 
steel on the Canadian National 
Railways, running out of Prince 
Albert, is the village of Big River, fam¬ 
ous for its lumber, fish and furs. Settle¬ 
ment is somewhat scanty and farms 
are small compared with those on the 
praiirie. Residents are in many cases, 
quite isolated. 

These are existing conditions along 
the Big River-Green Lake highway. 
This is a new highway running north 
from Big River, circling the northern 
end of Cowan Lake and thence to 
Green Lake where it joins the Meadow 
Lake highway running into the north. 
The end of settlement on this road is 
approximately 16 miles from Big River, 
and that is also the end of our new 
“phone” line. 

For a number of years the people of 
this district have been talking “phones,” 
and finally decided to do something 
about it. A meeting was called and a 
telephone line to town was discussed. 
The difficulty of getting wire seemed to 
be a sticker, so it was agreed to shelve 
the project for a year. 

Not so good! We have got to “do” 
not “talk,” so another meeting was ar¬ 
ranged. The gathering was called to 
order and Jim Hartnett, a prominent 
farmer of the district, was elected 
chairman. Mrs. Arno Stuesser, the wife 
of another young farmer, was elected 
secretary-treasurer, and has done a 
mighty fine job together with her hus¬ 
band, who, incidentally, indulges in 
alfalfa and hogs. 

First, we had to know the score. The 
secretary had to contact the Depart¬ 
ment of Telephones at Regina for a 
copy of the regulations; also the De¬ 
partment of Highways for permission 
to run our line down the highway. We 
had also to ascertain if we could get 
connected up with “central,” in town. 
We were required to become incorporat¬ 
ed first, and received grfeat co-opera¬ 
tion from both departments. There was 
one question, however, which had dis¬ 
couraged several potential subscribers, 
and that was: Would it not increase 
the taxes? 

The answer to this was that it was in 
order to avoid this and other costs that 
we had decided to build our own line 
co-operatively as a non-profit efiort. 

E ways and means were discussed at 
some length and the outcome was 
that each member took out five shares 
at $5.00 per share to finance purchase 
of wire and other expenses. Next: The 
wire. The Department of Telephones in 
answer to a request for addresses of 
telephone companies who were discon¬ 
tinuing business gave us this informa¬ 
tion, so wire was finally procured from 
two of these companies. 

Insulators? No dice. Unprocurable. So 
it was decided to use electric fence in¬ 
sulators, attached with a four-inch 
spike. These work perfectly, are cheaper 
to buy and easier to attach, but do 
not drive your spikes right in because 
some time you may have to pull them 
out. Leave about one-quarter of an 
inch outstanding. With a block of wood 
and a claw hammer the nail can be 
drawn without breaking the insulator. 

Poles? The Department of Natural 
Resources allows a fifty per cent cut 
on regular dues for this purpose but 
even at that we considered the cost a 
little beyond our means. As a result, 
each member was required to furnish 
35 poles from his or his neighbor’s 
land, or by purchase. The number 35 
was the proportionate share of each 
member for the total number of poles 
needed. Comparatively small poles were 
used, generally 20 feet long and a min¬ 


imum of six inches at the butt, with 
larger poles for corners and crossings. 

When running over trails and roads, 
a clearance of 16 feet is required and 
over highways, 18 feet, with railroads, 
20 feet. Poles should be treated to pre¬ 
vent rot. 

It was agreed that all members should 
work on the construction of the main 
line, and each member should finance 
and build his own branch line, together 
with his own telephone box. So far, so 
good. 

MOW for the final drive. Members 
*' were divided into groups, and each 
group allotted so many miles. After 
seeding we hit the highway. Poles were 
spaced 50 yards apart and eighteen 
inches inside the highway margin. Be¬ 
cause the poles used were too small to 
climb we constructed light ladders 
which were quite satisfactory. To roll 
out the wire, we made a lumber spool, 
four feet in diameter with a 12-inch 


waist. This waist was solidly attached 
to one disc of the spool, and the other 
was held by four long bolts right 
through. The roll of wire was placed 
over the bolts, the other disc of the 
spool set down over the bolts and se¬ 
cured. The spool was mounted on a 
shaft rigged on the back of a truck and 
by slow travel was laid out along the 
edge of the highway, being carried 
over to the foot of the pole line by hand. 

Like everything else, getting started 
was the hardest, but once a beginning 
.was made the job went right along. 
Stringing the wire was started from 
the north end, with five miles to the 
next subscriber and a mile and a half 
further to the house of our secretary. 
The two most northerly members had 
’phones already in use, having had a 
private line for many years. So they 
were ready. Stuessers’ was the next 
port of call. They had already procured 
a ’phone box, so while the boys were 
stringing the last half mile to this 
point, others went ahead and installed 
the box for our secretary, having the 
wires leading out all ready to connect 
up when the line reached that point. 

By this time there was interest and 
excitement. Yes! We must join Stues¬ 
sers’ ’phone up to try it. We simply 
cannot wait until the whole line is 
completed! Now the lead in is con¬ 
nected. Let’s crank her up. Will she 
work? Or have we forgotten some¬ 
thing? One of the bunch rings up the 
allotted ring.—No reply!! Rings again. 
—A voice says. “Is that our ring?” Boy 
oh boy, did that sound good. 


The receiver was handed to our sec¬ 
retary, she being the only lady present 
and fully entitled to be the first to 
telephone a message over our new line. 
Then the rest of the bunch had to say 
a few words. This episode was very en¬ 
couraging, and I feel sure speeded up 
the work. Yet there was the same thrill 
as each new telephone was tried out. 
The boys really did a good job on that 
line. It was built and working in nine 
days. Branch lines were built after 
supper and telephones installed on 
Sunday. 

All we need now is to be connected 
at central office. Then we can surely 
“go to town”—or rather not go, be¬ 
cause we can ’phone instead. 


Ingredients For Margarine 

HENEVER the price of butter goes 
up the city press revives the idea 
of replacing a portion of our supplies 
with margarine. The current price in¬ 
crease, in keeping with advancing 
prtces all along the line has not been 
lacking in propaganda for a release of 
the federal government ban. 

But it may not be so easy to establish 
a margarine business in Canada in 
these times. The Financial Post asks 
the question, “Where would Canadians 


get the necessary ingredients?” in its 
issue of September 27, and provides 
some tentative answers. 

Animal fats, beef or lard could make 
up a maximum of about 40 per cent of 
the spread. To this would have to be 
added one or more vegetable oils. The 
most commonly used for this purpose 
are coconut oil, soybean oil, cottonseed 
oil, peanut oil, and edible palm oil. 
The only one of this list grown in 
Canada is soybean oil, produced in 
small quantities only, with production 
limited to western Ontario. Sunflower 
oil, now making its debut in the West, 
might become useful. The Post’s 
expert intimates that even if domes¬ 
tically produced vegetable oils may be 
used as main ingredients, it is likely 
that at least a small percentage of 
cottonseed oil will have to be used. 

As is well known, there is a world¬ 
wide shortage of fats, and exports are 
under the control of the International 
Emergency Food Council. It is open to 
question whether this body would sanc¬ 
tion the movement of any of these 
commodities to a food surplus nation, 
where the domestic fat ration is many 
times what it is in hard pressed areas 
of western Europe. It looks as though 
we shall have to get along with the help 
of ‘bossy’ for a while longer. 

No difficulties would be encountered 
in finding manufacturing plants to car¬ 
ry out the process of making margarine. 
Most plants now engaged in producing 
shortening could be adapted to turning 
out margarine with a minimum of 
trouble. 



Part of the neighborhood “gang” which built the farm telephone line 
north of Big River , Sask . 




Before taking 

ANY LAXATIVE 

Read these factsi 


Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset you. It won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. 

—it’s not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
plete confidence. Although it has 
a fine chocolate taste, its action 
is thorough and dependable.; 

—it's not too mild! 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

—the Happy Medium! 


BY I AY The Chocolated Laxative 
Only 15c. or 35c« 


FLOWERCRAFT 

Materials for artificial flowers, corsage and display. 
Write for price list. 

FLOWERCRAFT SUPPLY CO. 

1685 Venables Street Vancouver, B.C.- 


NEWEST OTTAWA LOG SAW 


Self-Propelled — Moves 
AnywhereOn Own Power 

World’s fastest Log Saw. 1 
Powerful 6 H-P air-cooled 
motor. Attachments for sawing down trees t 
buzzing limbs, post hole digging and pulley for 
belt jobs. Big demand for wood, pulp, posts. Make 
big money sawing wood this easy way. Low factory- 
to-user prices. Nothing else like it. FREE details. 

OTTAWA MFC. CO., 7-748 Floe St, Ottawa, Kaos., U. S.JL 




Become a Detective 


Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 
25, Station T, Montreal. 


PILES 

Try this Combination Treatment 
for Pile Suffering FREE! 

Those discomforting symptoms of 
Piles — pain, itching or bleeding — 
now treated privately and conven¬ 
iently at home. Pile sufferers every¬ 
where are enthusiastic about this 
Combination Pile Treatment. Mr. 
Frank Barge took Page’s Pile Treat¬ 
ment 10 years ago. Read his recent 
statement below: 

Trail B. C., 
2060 5th Ave. 
Just think; it is 
ten years since I 
took two of your 
treatments and 
have not had a re¬ 
turn of the trouble. 
I have told lots of 
people about your 
remedy but it is 
very hard to get 
people to realize 
what your remedy 
will do. 

Perhaps they are like me; I tried in the drug 
store but did not get any relief until I found 
your treatments, which sure was a godsend 
to me. 

I am still working in the smelter and feeling 
fine. I will be 61 my next birthday. 

Frank M. Barge 

We especially want to send it to those 
discouraged sufferers who believe their cases 
to be hopeless. Even the most severely aggra¬ 
vated cases and cases of long standing fre¬ 
quently respond to this treatment. Used 
successfully for 50 years. 

Don’t neglect a single day. Write now. Send 
no money. Simply mail the coupon below 
today and a free trial will be sent promptly in 
plain wrapper. 



TRIAL COUPON 

To prove all we 
claim, we will send 
you promptly in 
plain package, a generous supply of this 
treatment. Don’t wait. Mail coupon 
TODAY. 

E. R. Pago Co. r Dept. 2462 Toronto, Ont. 

Name_ 

Address.__ 


City..Prov.. 
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much of the black and grey wooded 
soils, even though the terrific heat in 
late July had blasted the hopes of many 
a proud grain grower in the south who 
watched his crops growing tall and 
straight and green until mid-July. 
Some of these surprises of the prairie 
country are not pleasant. On the other 
hand, I drove about 200 miles over a 
period of two days in the territory 
around Athabaska. I was surprised to 
learn that in the area covered by the 
District Agriculturist at Athabaska 
there are perhaps 500,000 acres of 
broken and cultivated land. Very little 
of this is seen from the highway run¬ 
ning north from Edmonton to the 
Peace River country. 

I do not know what surprises me 
more, to see an unusually well-estab¬ 
lished and neat farmstead, well shel¬ 
tered by trees and with well-painted 
buildings, or to find a well-built house 
and barn, located on the top of a 
prominent knoll, and as naked of trees, 
shrubs, flowers or any sign of a garden 
as a new-born babe. I am not sure, 
however, that such an experience is 
more surprising than one which came 
my way one evening when I dropped 
into a farmyard about six o’clock to 
enquire about an especially good-look¬ 
ing field nearby. As I entered by one 
roadway, a young man drove a tractor 
in by another. When I got out of the 
car to make my enquiry, I saw with 
surprise that the tractor was equipped 
with a radio and the music was very 
pleasant. Later I ran across several 
other instances of similarly modern 
farm practice. 


A Guide Editor wonders 
anew at the variety of sur¬ 
prises in Prairie Canada 
By H. S. FRY 


I SUPPOSE I “saw” between 28 and 
30 million acres of land this sum¬ 
mer, during late June and July. 
Actually, I travelled about 5,000 
miles, largely in the provinces of Sas¬ 
katchewan and Alberta. To anyone 
starting out on a 5,000-mile trip, it 
would seem like a long journey, and it 
would be. Also, the weather was very 
hot about half the time, and the roads 
extremely dusty. 

In estimating that I “saw” nearly 30 
million acres of land on this journey, 
I mean, of course, all the land I could 
see, and it seemed fair to believe that 
perhaps I could see an average of five 
miles on either side of the road. This 
would include 50,000 square miles of 
territory, approximately equivalent to 
the combined areas of the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

Whether this is a lot of country de¬ 
pends on one’s point of view. In Britain 
this area would house 23.5 million 
people; in Belgium around 35 million; 
in Canada at the average rate of 
density for the entire country, only 
156,000. Even this substantial area 
represents only 1.4 per cent of the 
area of Canada and about nine per 
cent of the area of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. What I did see, perhaps, was 
an amount equivalent to approximately 
30 per cent of the occupied farm land 
in the two provinces. 


ward through the country east of La- 
combe, it looked marvellously green, 
with many good farmsteads and a 
wealth of tree growth along the high¬ 
way. He had just come from Banff, 
where he was working in the Banff 
Springs Hotel, and as we drove along, 
his repeated comment was “Boy, I 
could go for country like this.” Ten days 
later I was heading eastward through 
a part of Alberta where I was told there 
had been almost no rain since seeding. 

In the third week in June, we had 
been in Lethbridge. A tour was ar¬ 
ranged in connection with "the annual 
convention of the Agricultural Institute 
of Canada, principally for the delegates 
from eastern Canada, to whom it was 
desired to show something of the ir¬ 
rigated, as well as the dry farming and 
ranching areas north, east and south of 
Lethbridge. Crops in the dry farming 
areas looked about as good as those on 
irrigated land, and easterners at that 
time were convinced that western Can¬ 
ada would have a bumper harvest in 
1947. It was hard to convince them that 
something might yet happen to sub¬ 
stantially reduce the prospective yield. 
Perhaps they have been reading the 
newspapers and realize now that the 
middle of June is no time for jubilation 
over the crop in western Canada. 


| have made somewhat a similar trip 
* in each of the last seven years. Each 
time I am amazed that the country 
which, to the casual train visitor, is 
one of somewhat dreary monotony, 
should, on closer examination, show 
such wide differences and so many sur¬ 
prises. One should expect variety, of 
course, in an area nearly 900 miles wide 
and more than 400 miles from north to 
south. The element of surprise, how¬ 
ever, is partly due to pleasant and un¬ 
expected changes in the character of 
the country, and partly also to the ef¬ 
fect of the human element. It is no 
more surprising, for example to drive 
for miles through a comparatively level 
or undulating stretch of country, and 
suddenly find the road winding for an 
equal number of miles through barren 
hills, than it is to find a half-section of 
land carrying seven or eight miles of 
trees in the form of shelterbelts, in a 
country otherwise as flat and treeless 
as a kitchen table. 

Similarly, it is no more surprising to 
learn that milk is being shipped to a 
small prairie town in an excellent grain 
growing area from a city 150 miles 
away, than it is to find, within half a 
mile of the same town, a farm without 
a well or a chicken on it, which yet has 
the distinction of being the most strik¬ 
ing in appearance, neatness, shelter 
and arrangement of buildings, gardens 
and driveways, that one has seen in 
seven years of this kind of travel. 

Indeed, this was no more surprising 
than to find, 50 miles farther on, still 
in an area of straight grain production, 
a farmstead in rolling land, of plain, 
neat, white-painted buildings arranged 
strictly for efficiency on a completely 
mechanized farm and having the ap¬ 
pearance of a small village. Also I re¬ 
called that ten days earlier I had 
driven south through a range of hills 
in Alberta and enquired my way from 
the owner of a small, undistinguished 
and " unimpressive-looking farmhouse, 
only to learn later that the same man 
had returned not long before from 
spending the winter in California. 

I remember picking up one day a 
young hitch-hiker, who was a student 
returning to the University Summer 
School. He came from southeastern 
Saskatchewan, and as we drove north- 


irs FUN TO PUT UP TRIMS 

Just dip TRIMZ in water and ap¬ 
ply. No tools or experience are 
needed to do an expert job. 

SEE OUR LARGE SELECTION 
OF PATTERNS 

Beautiful patterns in florals, stripes, 
textures—even woodgrains.TRIMZ 
is guaranteed washable, fade- 
proof, style-tested and to hang 
and match perfectly. 


THUS reminds me that as I went on 
* this particular road, I wondered at its 
excellence. Indeed, this piece of high¬ 
way running north and south through 
Delbourne, Alberta, was one of the best 
half dozen stretches of road encoun¬ 
tered in all of my travel this year. The 
individual in charge of maintenance 
must know his job, which is more than 
can be said for maintenance men on 
many other roads in Alberta and Sas¬ 
katchewan. 

I think something ought to be said 
about many of the roads in Saskatche¬ 
wan, for what it may be worth. I have 
noticed for years that it seems to be 
characteristic of many of the gravelled 
highways in that province, that the 
gravel used is not only too coarse for 
satisfactory driving, but is used far too 
plentifully. My experience has been that 
the best gravel roads are not found 
where wide, high piles of gravel run 
for miles along a highway, tempting the 
road maintainers to use it with care¬ 
less generosity. Nothing but reduced 
mileage per gallon, excessive wear on 
tires and irritation to drivers can result 
from the necessity of driving through 
two inches of fresh gravel. The use of 
coarse gravel may perhaps be a neces¬ 
sity, but this cannot be true of too much 
gravel. As far as my experience goes, I 
find that the best gravel roads are to 
be found where there is a small ridge 
of gravel running along the side of the 
road, from which the grader pinches off 
a little at a time and distributes it 
evenly and carefully over the surface. 

One is surprised, nevertheless, at the 
number and extent of gravelled roads 
in both provinces. Gravel is being ex¬ 
tended in many places to roads that 
were, only a few years ago, dangerous 
in unsettled weather. This is all to the 
good, and while it is very noticeable 
and satisfactory to those of fls who oc¬ 
casionally make long trips through rural 
western Canada, it is particularly desir¬ 
able for those who live in these areas 
and are entitled to good access to town 
or to main highways. 


3 BOXES DO THE AVERAGE ROOM 
(10x14) FOR ONLY $325 

On Sale at 

Department, Hardware 
and Wallpaper Stores 


Dyson’s 

MIRACLE 

YEAST 


THE vagaries of the weatherman have 
* certainly been demonstrated this 
year. The brown soil area in southern 
Saskatchewan has a better crop than 


It pays to make your own bread, 
and you get better bread by 
using Miracle Yeast, bakes bread 
in 5 hoiirs. If unable to purchase 
from your grocer, mail 15c in 
coin, for package, enough for 
4-bakings, to 

DYSON’S LIMITED 

DEPT. C 

WINNIPEG — MANITOBA 


Make Big Money 


As our Representative 
in your community 

You Can Earn 

CASH and VALUABLE PRIZES 

by accepting New and 
Renewal orders to lead¬ 
ing Magazines and 
Newspapers. 

For Full Details write to 

SALES MANAGER 

10359 Jasper Aye. Edmonton, Alta. 
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woman 


A Plain Observation 

By Maxjd Ludington Cain 

A woman’s heart is sometimes made serene 
In deep anxiety and galling cares 
By tidying a room or scrubbing clean 
The kitchen woodwork or the basement stairs, 
And tears have dried with clothes hung on a line. 

A worry that has seemed too grea.t to bear 
Has cleared a bit in making windows shine 
Or brushing new paint on a well-worn chair . . . 
I can not say if fault or virtue show 
In this—I only know that it is so. 


Farewell 

By Gilean Douglas 

Come close to me, my rivers and my pines, 

For I am going 

Where man has harrowed beauty with his blind 
And bitter sowing. 

Come close to me, my mountains and my stars, 
Close to my weeping, 

For I shall know the tree stump and the stone 
And barren reaping. 


Regarding the Machine 

HE throb of the motor is heard throughout the 
land in these days of. modern farming. It drives 
the engine or the machine which does the 
work of many hands. It lifts the load, turns 
the wheel in the workshop, operates the pump or 
drives the tractor in the field. By its power, the 
automobile carries members of the family over dis¬ 
tances required to be travelled for the purposes of 
work or pleasure. Inside the house, 
it supplies light and makes possible 
many efficient labor-saving aids 
such as the power washer, chum 
or cream separator. Its uses in¬ 
crease with each passing year. 

Slowly but steadily more and more 
farm people are making use of it. 

The motor has become so com¬ 
monplace that we seldom pause to 
think about the revolution it is 
bringing in the lives of men, wom¬ 
en and children on Canadian farms 
today. Recently in visiting on a 
Manitoba farm, I remarked that 
whenever I stepped out-of-doors, I 
heard from somewhere the hum of 
a motor or the chugging of an en¬ 
gine. We stopped to count the 
number of motors employed on 
that farm and on the Adjoining 
one, operated by my host's brother. 

We counted 13 motors in either 
workshop, at the pumps or power- 
plant, in truck, tractor or auto¬ 
mobile. We were a bit amazed to 
discover how complete had been 
the change-over to motor power on 
those two farms. The large barns 
were almost empty of horses, just 
a few remaining for odd jobs about 
the place or to provide emergency 
winter drivers. The neighboring 
one-room rural school was closed 
so'the children of the two families 
were driven each day four miles to the nearest town. 
When the family wished to attend church, they went 
to the town church. 

In the fields, on that autumn day, the farmer and 
two young members of his family were busy with 
tractor and combine, doing the work that would have 
required a good-sized crew of able men as well as 
several teams of horses, say 20 years ago. And they 
were doing the work faster. Remembering the “old 
days” and the arrival of the threshing engine, grain 
separator, the large crew of men and the many team 
outfits needed for hauling water, sheaves and grain, 
one is lost in admiration and astonishment at the 
efficiency of the combine. 

But if the machine is proving to be a good servant 
to the farmer, it also has become somewhat of a 
harsh taskmaster. In the first place its purchase re¬ 
quires a considerable outlay of capital. The expense 
of its upkeep induces the farmer to expand his opera¬ 
tions. Constant argument may be heard about the 
“economic area required for tractor and combine 


We ask for views of women about 
changes in home and community life, 
resulting from farm mechanization 

By AMY J. ROE 

operation.” Then too, not having to consider the 
welfare of animals employed for plowing, seeding 
and harvesting, the farmer or his son may work un¬ 
reasonably long hours, even to the point of endanger¬ 
ing health or risking accidents, due to fatigue. Defi¬ 
nitely the machine has altered the pattern of the 
farmer’s life just as it has altered the pattern of life 
and the thinking of the industrial worker in the city. 
But make no mistake. The machine is here to stay. 

S OME men, fascinated by machinery cannot resist 
buying the last gadget, the latest model and may 
give preference to these things over others which 
he and his family need for a good life on the farm. 
It may drain off money, which should rightly go into 
better housing, more comforts and advantages for 
the family during the years they count the most. 
One hears disquieting rumors of new types of “soil 
miners” and “gypsy farmers,” those who are out to 
get everything possible out of the land in a few years 
and then retire to town to live. One hears of some 
farm families who move on to the farm during the 
seeding and harvesting, lead an almost camp-like 
existence and for the remainder of the year, live in 
a city or town. This appears to be a trend in purely 
grain-growing areas. That tendency will serve to 
still further overcrowd urban centres and rob the 
country of the interest and contribution of many 
fine people. 

What changes the mechanization of farming is 


making needs close and careful study in relation to 
its ultimate effect on country life. What will it mean 
to community living, our churches, schools and 
roads? Does the larger farm unit mean greater 
isolation for the few who remain on the land? Does 
the farmer who invests heavily in machinery, study 
seriously with his wife the economics of the machine 
and examine the goals which they hope to reach by 
making their home on a farm? 


From the Woman's Viewpoint 

T would be interesting to learn what woman is 
thinking about the changes which come with the 
mechanization of farming. It is quite an easy 
matter to collect statistics on the number of 
tractors and combines in use. It is quite another mat¬ 
ter to find out how the individual home is affected, 
how the routine work of the household has changed 
and what effect these changes are having on the 
community in which those homes are located. 


Though fewer men must be fed, they work farther 
afield and surely must have to eat more frequently in 
a day to endure the long hours. How do their meal 
hours coincide with those of growing children, who 
come home from school, hungry for the next meal? 
Does it mean that too large a part of her day centres 
around, and is broken by the one job—that of pre¬ 
paring and serving food? 

Seed time and harvest are the two rush seasons 
for the grain farmer. Does the comparative leisure 
between those two periods compensate for the long 
hours, the terrific drive of energy which come then? 
Harvesting operations often coincide with the farm 
wife’s extra busy time of canning, making jams and 
pickles and storage of winter vegetables. Besides that 
she may have to take on small jobs about the place, 
which the men ordinarily do but have not time for 
in rush seasons. How does she manage in these days, 
when there is an almost total lack of domestic help? 

No doubt some farm women have worked out a 
satisfactory routine for themselves and their family. 
Others possibly are still struggling with the problem 
and may be a bit dismayed and confused about it. 
One woman told me, that instead of taking lunch to 
the men in the harvest field at four o’clock, she asked 
that they come into the house for a hearty meal at 
5.30. After a rest and the meal the men then went 
back to the field and worked until after dark fell. 
When they came in at the end of the day, they had 
a lunch before going to bed and slept the better for 
not going to bed just after having eaten a heavy 
meal, when greatly fatigued. 

C OMBINE and tractor operations, even on a large 
scale where one or more outfits handle the work 
on a number of farms, do not seem to have reached 
a stage where a cook car and crew accompany the 
outfit. That may be a development which will come 
in the future. 

But quite apart from the business 
of feeding busy men, who attend 
tireless machines, there are other 
wider and bigger questions about 
mechanized farming which are of 
direct concern to farm women. It 
is possible with the quick trans¬ 
portation of tractor and automo¬ 
bile, for a family to live in a vil¬ 
lage or town and for the men to go 
a distance to their work. If many 
do that, what is the Effect on the 
local school, the country church 
and the social life in the com¬ 
munity? Is an appreciable number 
of farm people buying or renting 
houses in nearby towns and cities? 

So we take pleasure in extending 
an invitation to women readers of 
The Country Guide to write a let¬ 
ter setting forth ideas which they 
may have on this subject. Tell us 
the size of your farm, its distance 
from the town and give your per¬ 
sonal views on any of the points 
raised on this page. Keep your 
letter short and confine remarks to 
your own experience or actual ob¬ 
servations. Those accepted for pub¬ 
lication will be paid for as regular 
contributions. All letters should be 
addressed in care of the Country¬ 
woman, and will be considered if 
received not later than December 
10, 1947. _ 

Safety on the Highway 

Since the days are getting shorter and darkness 
comes earlier, take special care when you walk 
along country roads at dusk. Records show that dur¬ 
ing the early fall and winter months 100 pedestrians 
are killed in the three hours immediately after sun¬ 
set for every 24 killed during the three hours just 
preceding. Early evening is not only the hour of 
heavy automobile traffic, it is also the time when 
motorists have the greatest difficulty in seeing. To 
protect yourself, follow these simple rules: 1. Walk 
on the extreme left side of the road, so that you can 
see oncoming traffic. 2. Walk on the shoulder of the 
road. 3. Be alert for cars coming in either direction. 
4. Look carefully for approaching traffic before you 
start to cross the road. If it is necessary for children 
to travel on errands on roads during this time, see 
that they wear white or light colored cap or sweater 
or carry a lantern or reflector so that they may easily 
be seen by a motorist. 




An ambulance plane in flight over Saskatchewan farmlands, near Regina. 
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the guests. The guests are then led up 
darkened stairs one at a time to the 
room where they will leave their wraps. 
In an especially dark place a wet towel 
could be suspended to catch the un¬ 
wary in the face as they pass. 

The initiation service will now take 
place with the guests blindfolded and 
seated on hard chairs. Into each open 
mouth a cold damp length of cooked 
spaghetti or macaroni is dropped with 
the directions “swallow fast.” Into each 
outstretched hand a “witches finger” is 
placed, which is in reality a long cold 
strip of raw liver. The guests are then 
taken down in silence to the room 
where the party is to take place, and 
the blindfolds removed. They will be re¬ 
lieved and overjoyed to see their fel¬ 
low guests, and will have a few laughs 
telling their experiences. 

The entertainment part of the party 
needs to be well planned so that there 
will be no dull moment in the evening. 
It is a common superstition that the 
fates of people for the following year 
are decided on Hallowe’en night and 
so there must be fortune telling. In a 
dark corner or in a small room, place 
a huge witches’ cauldron over an 
imitation fire made by crushing orange 
crepe paper and placing it among some 
kindling and sticks. The cauldron may 
be any large black pot and can be 
hung from a tripod of sticks. The 
guests may select from the pot their 
fortunes written on pieces of paper, 
which have been prepared beforehand. 

Besides the fortune there could be a 
stunt written on each slip of paper and 
these are numbered. Each guest is later 
called by number to perform his stunt 
for the group, and it is funny to see 
some costumed adult howling like a dog 
at the moon, or riding around the 
room on a broom like a witch while 
holding his left ankle with his right 
hand. The funnier and more ridiculous 
the stunts, the gayer the event will be. 

Pun for children and adults, who for 
the night are reverting to their younger 
days, is the time-honored Hallowe’en 
practice of ducking for apples. The 

apples are set to bobbing in a large tub 
of water and the fun begins. In order 
to spare the hair and costumes of the 
older guests, they could try to pierce 
tne apple with a fork instead of duck¬ 
ing for it. It is also fun to hang an 
apple from the vYr 

ceiling and try to V*/ 

grab it with the 
mouth while the 

hands are kept i 

behind the back. 

A prize could be 
given for the 
quickest grab. 


an occasion for mystery and fu 
for young and old 

By MARION R. McKEE 


the best men’s and women’s costumes 
of the party. 

Whether the party is to be held in a 
hall or in a private home, decorations 
are the important thing to create the 
proper atmosphere. Here is one place 
where novelty and variety may be prac¬ 
ticed to the extreme. If autumn leaves 
are still available use them lavishly 
about the rooms. Place the leaves and 
branches around the room in attractive 
places, with a sprig here and there 
around a picture or in a vase. Corn 
stalks are another free but attractive 
decoration, and are ideal in the 
corners of the room, and around the 
fireplace. Squash and of course the 
traditional pumpkins may be placed 
profusely at the base of the corn. If 
the room is large the addition of a full- 
sized scarecrow made from stuffed old 
clothes and with poles for arms and a 
pumpkin for a head, would find a suit¬ 
able place in among the com and 
pumpkins. 

Mystery and creepiness are created 
by hanging grey crepe paper moss from 
bare branches in some dark comer. The 
crepe paper moss is made by cutting 
strips of the paper and wrinkling it 
and hanging it from the branches. Bats 
cut out of black paper may be entwined 
in the moss. If there are plenty of 
willing hands ready to make decorations 
set them to work on making a spider 
web and spider. String of a silver tint 
or ordinary string may be cut and tied 
into a web and hung in a dark corner. 
The spider may be made from black 
material or paper and hung in the 
middle of the web. He will look even 
more formidable if both he and his 
web are sprinkled with a dust, which 
is really talcum powder. Having the 
web and the spider across the ceiling 
is also effective. 


of orange colored paper 
five by ten inches, creased 
in two to make a folder. 
Stickers of black cats, witches or jack 
o’lanterns may be pasted to them to 
give the Hallowe’en touch. 

As is naturally expected of every 
Hallowe’en party the guests will come 
in costume. After all, who could pos¬ 
sibly be dignified and formal when dress¬ 
ed in some ridiculous get-up? A party 
sure to be full of fun is one where the 
men come dressed like little boys in short 
pants and bows at their necks. The 
ladies come as little girls with bows in 
their hair and ringlets, and dresses sug¬ 
gestive of juvenile garb. It could be re¬ 
quested that dolls be carried. Another 
laugh provider is where the men are 
asked to dress like women and the 
women as men. This type of costume is 
easy to find and requires no expense on 
the part of the guests, and yet it is 
one of the most amusing of all. Of 
course the “gentlemen” will carry out 
the theme through the evening and 
wait on the “ladies” and see to their 
comfort. Other costume parties such as 
an old-time party, an historical party 
where everyone dresses as some famous 
person from history books, or a hard 
time party are popular and full of life. 
A miscellaneous costume party is good, 
and everyone may choose his own 
costume. Prizes may be presented for 


H ALLOWE’EN comes at a time of 
year when the harvesting is all 
done and everyone is ready for 
one last fling before winter sets 
in. The sharp frost in the air and the 
smell of burning leaves are ideal back¬ 
grounds for the old-fashioned idea of 
a Hallowe’en party. This is one type of 
entertainment where the formality and 
dignity of age may be cast aside and 
both young and old relax and have a 
good time. 

Invitations should summon the guests 
in a manner suiting the occasion. All 
sorts of novel ideas for invitations 
may be used and different verses print¬ 
ed or written on them. Writing the in¬ 
vitations on a jack o’lantern cut out of 
orange paper is attractive and will give 
a thrill of anticipation to the receiver. 
The top part of the lantern may be 
pulled up like the cap on the pumpkin 
and the words written there. Other 
ideas for invitations could be cutting 
cats out of folded black paper with 
the instructions written inside, or witch 
shapes and ghosts from different color¬ 
ed papers. If there are a large number 
of people going to be invited the in¬ 
vitations could be written on a sheet 


•THE house should be dimly lit, or as 
* dark as possible to create a ghostly 
air when the guests arrive. Instead of a 
bell at the door or knocking have a box 
of Hallowe’en horns at the door with 
the directions that they should be blown 
for admission. Each guest will keep 
the horn he used. Jack o’lantern pump¬ 
kins placed in each window could leer 
at the guests as they approach. 

When the guests announce their ar¬ 
rival open the door slowly and if pos¬ 
sible have it squeak like 

t the creaking of ancient 
hinges. The person who 
opens the. door could stand 
back of it in the darkened 
hall, and extend an air- 
filled, cold, wet rubber glove 
for the guests to shake 
hands with. This will be 
„ greeted with squeals from 
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For a smaller party it is a break from 
the more strenuous activity for the 
guests to sit around and relate their 
favorite superstitions. These may have 
a time limit attached to them, so that 
no one will take too long. It is amazing 
and interesting to learn of the super¬ 
stitions of others, and very fitting to 
this type of party. If there are two or 
three good story-tellers in the group 
have them vie with each other on tell¬ 
ing a good ghost story. The other guests 
will enjoy hearing these tales. This 
contest could either be on the spur of 
the moment, or the chosen guests could 
be told a day or two before the party 
and have a good tale ready. 

Cards or bridge with a Hallowe’en 
touch could fill out the remainder of 
the evening for the grown-ups. Of 
course novelty has to be kept, and the 
bridge table covers may be black paper 
with orange pumpkins and witches here 
and there. The tallys in black or 
orange may be bought or made. 

Children’s parties may follow the same 
ideas as the adults’, with a few more 
games to play. Give each child a piece 
of black or orange paper and then have 
a contest to see who can tear out the 
best jack o’lantern in a certain length 
of time, using his fingers only. Some 
candy in a paper pumpkin would be a 
suitable prize. Another contest to de¬ 
light children is to have a “gullible 
ghost’s” test. Cut a number of two- 
yard lengths of twine and string a 
large gum drop on each. Be sure the 
gum drop is exactly in the middle of 
the string. A sign to start is given and 
with their hands behind their backs 
the children, one on each end of the 
string, start chewing. The one to reach 
the gum drop first is the victor. 

A NOTHER game which will add fun to 
** the party for children is to have a 
Bogus Ride. All kinds of queer obstacles 
are scattered over the floor, glasses of 
water, a pumpkin or two, banana peel 
and other dangerous articles. The 
chosen leader explains that three Bogus 
Riders are to follow him, mounted on 
broomsticks and they must not touch 
the obstacles on the floor. The actual 
ride is to be taken blindfolded, but a 
trial trip is made with the traveller’s 
eyes open. If broomsticks are not avail¬ 
able use canes. Carefully the first ride 
is taken with the leader explaining the 
pitfalls as he goes. Now blindfold the 
three and send them out on their peril¬ 
ous journey. Give a starting signal after 
the rest of the group has quietly re¬ 
moved everything from the floor. Watch 
the high stepping to avoid the banana 
peel and glass of water that they 
imagine are still on the floor. 

The refreshments will come as a de¬ 
lightful surprise to your guests if the 
table is decorated with Hallowe’en 
witches and pumpkins. The centre¬ 
piece could be a huge pumpkin with 
grinning mouth and eyes and lighted 
from the inside with a candle. Around 
him could be little witches made from 
putting long black dresses on ordinary 
clothes pins. The top of the clothes pin 
could be painted like a face, and a 
tall pointed witches’ cap top her cos¬ 
tume. Little brooms made from small 
sticks of wood on the end of which 
have been fastened some dry straw, 
could be tucked under her arm. 

Guests will be delighted to find place 
cards, made of oranges with faces 
painted on them in black, looking like 
little pumpkins. To the top of each 
orange is pinned the name of each 
guest. The oranges are kept as favors 
of course, and the children will be es¬ 
pecially glad to save them to eat later. 

The food should be as delicious as 
at any other party, and within reason 
should follow out the theme. Chocolate 
devil’s food cake is a favorite and the 
dark chocolate color is in keeping with 
Hallowe’en. Marble cake is also good, 
where the dark chocolate mingles with 
the golden white cake. 



BORDERLINE ANEMIA’ 

can rob you of energy and ambition! 


Thousands who are pale and tired may find renewed energy- 
restore healthy good looks—-with Ironized Yeast Tablets 



Energy-Buildinp Blood. This is 
a microscopic view of blood 
rich in energy elements. 
Here are big, plentiful red 
cells that release energy to 
every muscle, limb, tissue. 


Borderline Anemia.Many have 
blood like this; never know 
it. Cells are puny, faded. 
Blood like this can't re¬ 
lease the energy you need 
to feel and look your best. 


W E all know men and women whose 
stamina and spirits seem to be al¬ 
ways under par—who lack ambition, en¬ 
thusiasm and drive—who look and act like 
pale, tired, listless failures. 

Often, such effects come from a blood 
condition. If you have them, you may have 
a Borderline Anemia, a mild anemia due to 
a nutritional deficiency of iron. 

Your red blood cells may be too faded, 
puny and weak to transmit full energy to 
all your body, leaving you pale, pepless and 
depressed. Many people—women, men and 
children—have this Borderline Anemia and 
the tired, listless manner that goes with it. 

How Ironized Yeast Tablets 
Build Up Your Blood and Vigor 

Take Ironized Yeast Tablets if your face 
is too pale, if you feel too tired because of 
this common blood deficiency. Ironized 
Yeast Tablets are formulated to help build 
up faded red blood cells—and in this way to 
help you to reclaim your usual vigor and 
healthy good looks. Of course, continuing 
tiredness, listlessness and pallor may come 
from other conditions—so consult your doc- 


Ironized Yeast 


TABLETS 


tor regularly. But in this Borderline Anemia, 
take Ironized Yeast Tablets to help build 
up your blood. Take them to start your en¬ 
ergy shifting back into “high”—to help re¬ 
store your natural color! Take them so you 
really can enjoy life again! 

* A mild anemia due to a nutritional defi¬ 
ciency of iron. 


BORDERLINE ANEMIA 

why it can m ike you 
TIRED • PALE • LISTLESS 
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Make full use of this delicious Canadian fruit in the fall and winter 


and you can PROVE it/ 


If you are not already using Ogilvie Flour, 
you can satisfy yourself once and for all that Ogilvie All- 
Purpose Flour is superior to any flour you have ever used. 
Carry out this simple test: 


Apple graham cake is a great favorite served plain or with whipped cream. 

T HIS year the apple crop has been of the cake mixture into a well greased 
bountiful and the stores and pie pan; cover with one cup of sliced 
markets will be well supplied with apples. Pour the remainder of the mix- 
this delicious Canadian fruit. One ture over the apples; arrange the other 
of the greatest advantages of apples is cup of sliced apples over the top of the 
that they are one of the few fresh cake and cover with the melted butter, 
fruits which the Canadian housewife is Mix together the cinnamon and sugar 
able to serve throughout the winter, and sprinkle over the apples. Bake in a 
They are also very versatile and many moderate oven (350 degrees Fahr.) 
recipes which use apples are available about 45 minutes or until the apples are 
to help vary the winter menus. tender. Serve warm and with whipped 

Apples are very useful in salads. Be- cream. Serves 6 to 8. 
cause they turn daik on exposure to Apple Meringue 

the air, mix the salad dressing with the 2 eggs 1 tsp butter (melted) 

diced apples as soon as they are cut. z c. apple sauce (no A tsp. cinnamon or 
This will help keep the fruit light in T^S^ar * 1 T n S g cream 

color. The other salad ingredients may salt 

be added before serving. Separate the yolks from the whites 

Apples are nutritious and contain of the eggs. Beat the yolks of the eggs 
important amounts of minerals and slightly, add two tablespoons of the 
vitamins. Most of the vitamin C is sugar, cinnamon and a little salt; then 
contained in the skin, therefore eating add one tablespoon of thick cream; 
apples unpeeled and using unpeeled blend thoroughly and add the apple 
apples for salads will give the full sauce. Butter a deep pie tin, turn in 
benefit of the fruit. Besides supplying the apple mixture and bake like a cus- 
some necessary food elements raw tard, making a meringue for the top 
apples provide exercise for the teeth with the whites of the eggs and re- 
and gums, and help digestion. maining 1% tablespoons of sugar; 

brown in the oven. Serve hot or cold. 

Apple Snow 

Pare, quarter, and core 4 sour apples, 
steam till tender and rub through a 
sieve. There should be % cup of pulp. 

Beat the whites of three eggs stiff, add 
gradually the apple pulp which has been 
sweetened to taste and continue beat¬ 
ing. When all is added and thoroughly 
mixed, pile lightly on a dish and chill. 

Serve with cream or custard sauce. 

Panned Baked Apples 

Core and cut apples into eighths. Put 
a layer in a baking dish, sprinkle with 
two tablespoons of sugar, add another 
layer of apples and continue till the 
dish is full. Add to each quart of apples 
1 cup of water; cover the dish and bake 
in a quick oven until soft. The skin, 
which is left on, gives a fine flavor. 

Serve hot. 

Apple Graham Cracker Cake 
(Illustration) 

3 T. butter A c. milk 

H c. sugar 1 tsp vanilla 

2 eggs, separated 2 c. sliced apples 

2 'A tsp. baking 2 T. melted butter 

powder 3 T. sugar 

2 c. graham cracker M tsp. cinnamon 
crumbs, crushed 1 c. sweetened whip- 
very fine. ped cream 

A tsp. salt 

Cream butter and sugar; add yolks 
and beat thoroughly. Combine graham 
cracker crumbs, baking powder and 
salt; add alternately with the milk and 
vanilla extract to the other ingredients, 
stirring until well blended. Beat the 
egg whites until stiff but not dry; fold 
lightly into the cake mixture. Pour half 


Bake two cakes, two 
pies or two batches of bread or 
cookies. Bake one with Ogilvie 
All-Purpose Flour and one with any 
other flour. Then . . 


Apple Sponge Pudding 

Slice six apples into a buttered pud¬ 
ding dish, pour over them the following 
batter: 

1 T. butter 2 c. flour 

A c. sugar 3 tsp. baking powder 

2 eggs tsp. salt 

% c. sweet milk Spice or flavoring 

Bake in a moderate oven and serve 
with cream or sauce. 

Apple Dumplings 

1 c. flour 2 tsp. baking powder 

M tsp. salt 2 T. shortening 

H c. milk 4 apples 

A c. sugar Cinnamon 

Mix and sift the flour, baking pow¬ 
der and salt. Cut or rub in the shorten¬ 
ing, add the milk, mixing to a soft 
dough. Roll on a well-floured board to 
inch thickness. Wipe, pare and core 
apples. Cut dough in squares, place 
apple in centre of square and fill the 
centre with sugar and cinnamon. 
Moisten edge of dough. Draw dough up 
around apple to cover. Pierce with fork 
to allow steam to escape. Steam or 
bake until apple is tender. Serve with 
sugar and cream or lemon sauce. 

Apple Mincemeat for Pies 

1 A ats. sliced green 2 T. ground spice 
tomatoes 2 c. chopped tart 

1 chopped orange apples 

3 c. brown sugar 1 lb. raisins 

Sprinkle tomatoes with salt and let 
stand overnight; then drain and chop 
fine. Add apples and orange; simmer 2 
hours, then add remaining ingredients 
and simmer 1 hour. 


If you are 

not absolutely certain that Ogilvie 
All-Purpose Flour gives better results, 
return the unused portion of the 
Ogilvie package or bag and your 
money will be refunded immediately. 


DON’T WAIT ANOTHER 
DAY! 

Put Ogilvie All-Purpose Flour 
to the test today. We know 
you’ll be glad you did. 
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You can save precious time, ■ 
selecting and preparing vege- ■ 
tables, when you cook with ■ 
Heinz Soups. And because I 
they’re pre-cooked they s ■ 

you fuel! too. Simply open a | 

tin of Heinz Vegetable Soup ■ 
and you have a wide variety ■ 

of garden-fresh vegetables ■ 

ready to use. Try these recipes ■ 

soon! 

SHEPHERD’S PIE I 

Saute 3 tablespoons diced onion ■ 
and 3 tablespoons diced B 
nenper in 2 tablespoons mild ■ 

1 flavoured dripping or butter until | 

I fender. Add ^ pound raw ground I 

I beef or 1 cup cooked ground I 
I beef, and brown. If r a V ® ea 

I used, cook thoroughly. Spring I 

I with K teaspoon salt. ^ ’ sed I 
I mince can Heinz Condensea | 
I Vegetable Soup, “5 

I ?uc. £ E <“■» “ d ,op 

I X t cup 

I Bake in a hot oven (400 t.) tor 

I S minutes or until potatoes are 

I well browned. Serves 4. 

I beef stew 

Saute 1 small onion, diced, and 2 
I tablespoons diced green peppej 
I in 2 tablespoons fat. A Q 72 

I ^und raw bU diced, or 1 cup 

I j ice d left-over meat, and brown, 
I thoroughly if raw meat 


S-17VP 


1 hi i 


Kealtxj Gleam &ups 

Frosty days demand flavorful soups 

F OR those fall days when appetites 
are keen, and through the cold 
weather to follow, hearty cream 
soups will be a welcome main dish 
for luncheon or supper. Full of energy¬ 
giving food values they are also ways 
for the mother or homemaker to add 
extra milk, meat and vegetables to the 
family diet. 

Along with the soup an attractive 
garnish adds appetite appeal. Croutons, 
which are small squares of bread light¬ 
ly buttered and toasted in the oven, 
are just the thing to sprinkle on top of 
a thick cream soup. Crisp crackers are 
also an old favorite. Minced chopped 
parsley lightly spread on the top of 
the soup adds a colorful touch. 

Potato Cream Soup 

2 c. peeled, sliced. 1 c. boiling water a 
white potatoes 2 c. hot milk 

’-4 c. minced celery A tsp. salt 

tops Few grains pepper 

2 tsp. minced parsley 2 tsp. flour 
A peeled onion. 2 tsp. butter 

sliced 

Combine the potatoes,- celery, parsley 
and onion in a medium-sized kettle and 
add the boiling water. Cook covered 
until the potatoes are tender (about 15 
minutes) then rub through a sieve, 
saving the potato water. Add the milk; 
bring to scalding point and add the 
salt and pepper. Blend the flour and 
butter. When creamy, add a little of 
the hot soup to mix it well; then stir 
this into the scalding soup and cook 
and stir until boiling point is reached. 
Garnish with fried onions, and serve 
with crisp crackers. 

Cream of Lima Bean Soup 

1 c. dried lima beans 3 c. milk 
1 c. medium white 1 tsp. salt 

sauce (made with 1 tsp. grated onion 
2 T. butter, 2 T. 1 tsp. grated carrot, 
flour. 1 c. milk. if desired 

and ii tsp. salt) 

Soak the lima beans over night in 
enough water to cover them. The next 
morning, put them through a food 
chopper and then cook them until 
they are soft in the water in which they 
were soaked. Scald the milk, add the 
salt and combine it with the white 
sauce. Add the chopped lima beans and 
the onion, and cook the mixture in a 
double boiler for 10 or 15 minutes be¬ 
fore serving. 

Cream of Corn Soup 

1 pt. of canned com 1 slice onion 
1 qt. rich milk A tsp. salt 

2 T. flour Dash of pepper 

2 T. butter 

Cook the com with the milk and the 
slice of onion in a double boiler for 30 
minutes. Remove the slice of onion. Put 
the com through a strainer forcing as 
much of it through as possible. Melt 
the butter, add the flour and when 
smooth stir in the hot mixture of milk 
and corn puree. Cook together slov/ly 
for a few minutes, and serve very hot. 

Cheese Soup with Grated Carrot 

4 c. milk 1 tsp. salt 

2 or 3 slices onion Pepper ' 

2 T. butter 1 c. finely grated car- 

2 T. flour rot 

4 T. grated cheese 

Grate the carrot and add onion and 
cook together in the milk for 5 to 10 
minutes. Melt the butter in the top 
part of a double boiler and stir in the 
flour until smooth. Stir into this the 
heated milk with carrot and season¬ 
ings, and cook in double boiler, stirring 
constantly, until thick. Then add grated 
cheese. Heat and serve. 

Vegetable Chowder 

2 slices salt pork or 1 medium sized diced 
bacon, or 2 T. carrot 
butter A c. diced celery 

1 medium sized diced 2 c. milk 
onion Salt 

2 medium sized diced Pepper 
potatoes 

Cut the bacon or pork in small pieces 
and brown them; saute the vegetables 
in the fat for five minutes or until they 
are light brown. Cover them with boil¬ 
ing water and cook until they are ten¬ 
der. Add hot milk, salt and pepper. 






A Sweet Chocolate 

Splash Cake... 


Light and Tender 

made with MAGIC 

Taste-tempter for tan gy 

autumn days! Magic’s Chocolate 
Splash cake is iced with frosty 
white ; . . dripping with melty, 
mouth-watering chocolate. One 
chocolate layer and one golden 
layer ... a dreamy blend of delect¬ 
able, tender texture. Tantalizing, 
appetizing, every mouthful flavor- 
perfect! 

Perfect baking results are easy 
with Magic in the batter. Pure, de¬ 
pendable Magic Baking Powder 
makes cakes extra delicious, light 
as a feather . . . makes all baked 
dishes taste better. That’s why 
Canada’s leading cookery experts 
recommend Magic for better flavor 
—finer, lighter texture. Get Magic 
today and use it for everything you 
bake! 

Chocolate Splash Cake 

213 cup shortening 1 tsp. vanilla 

1 1/2 cups sugar extract 

3 eggs 1 sq. (1 oz.) 

3 cups sifted unsweetened 

cake flour* chocolate 

3 tsps. Magic Boiled Frosting 

Baking Powder | sq . (1 oz .) semi . 
1/2 tsp. salt sweetened 

1 cup milk chocolate 

Cream together shortening and 
sugar. Add eggs, one at a time, beat¬ 
ing after each. Sift together flour, 
baking powder and salt; add alter¬ 
nately with milk to creamed mixture. 
Add vanilla extract. Melt unsweet¬ 
ened chocolate. Divide cake batter 


in Y<ii to M add melted chocolate; 
pour into two 9" greased layer pans. 
Bake in moderately hot oven, 
375°F., 30 min., or until done. Cool 
5 min. Remove layers from pan; cool 
on wire rack. Spread frosting be¬ 
tween layers and on top and sides of 
cake. Melt semi-sweetened choco¬ 
late; drip on top and sides of cake. 

Boiled Frosting 

1 cup sugar Few grains salt 

1/3 cup water 2 egg whites 

1 teaspoon 1/2 teaspoon 

vinegar almond extract 

Combine sugar, water and vine¬ 
gar; bring to boiling point. Boil to 
238° F. (or until sirup spins a long 
thread from tip of spoon). Add salt. 
Beat egg whites stiff; gradually add 
sirup, beating constantly, until frost¬ 
ing holds shape. Add almond ex¬ 
tract. Makes enough to fill and 
frost two 9" cake layers. 

* If all-purpose flour is used, the amount 0 
flour in the recipe should be reduced to 2A 
cups instead of 3 cups. 






CANADA 
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Youthful skin and hair problems merit special care and treatment 
By LORETTA MILLER 


N OTHING disturbs the ’teen age 
girl more than blemished skin 
and unattractive hair. To them 
their beauty problems are of 
major importance. And rightly so. For 
without pride in personal appearance 
one seldom shows real pride in her 
achievements, her home or, in fact, 
in any endeavor. It takes an honest 
desire to want to look nice that often 
leads the school girl to be first in her 
class; to hold the finest position in the 
town; to be head of her local club, and 
eventually, to be a leading citizen of 
her community. Personal pride is a fine 
thing! 

it isn’t fair to approach a routine 
for blemished skin of face and back 
without also dealing with oily scalp, for 
it is believed by many authorities that 
these two are very closely allied. Their 
research has found that unhealthy 
scalp all too often leads to blemishes 
over the face, back and upper arms, 
and that the first thing to be corrected 
is the scalp. Whether this is true or 
not, is a moot question, but it has been 
proved that in the majority of cases 
the blemishes cleared up when the 
scalp condition was overcome. In some 
instances, though, it must be said, each 
condition was corrected independent of 
the other. 

Which is your major ’teen age beauty 
problem? Oily, unattractive hair? Blem¬ 
ishes on face and back? The corrective 
routine is so simple and can be fol¬ 
lowed easily, regardless of how limited 
one’s time is. Thoroughness is the key¬ 
note, however, that leads to perfection. 
So follow through thoroughly with each 
step of the following suggestions if you 
want to present yourself with beautiful 
hair and a flawless complexion long be¬ 
fore the holidays get under way. 

Start with the hair and scalp. Ask 
your druggist for a bottle of petroleum 
jelly and a small amount of sulphur. 
Remove the petroleum jelly from its 
jar, place it in a small bowl and stir 
into it as much of the sulphur powder 
as necessary to make a creamy salve. 
Then put the sulphur “ointment” back 
into the jar and keep it covered when 
not in use. This salve is to be used on 
the scalp, not the hair. The night be¬ 
fore your regular shampoo make an ap¬ 
plication of the sulphur preparation to 
your scalp. 

First brush your hair thoroughly. 
Then use a fine-toothed comb for comb¬ 
ing your hair and loosenipg any flakes 
from your scalp. The brushing and 
combing will stir up circulation and 
cause your scalp to tingle. Next, part 
your hair in the middle and rub a very 
small amount of the sulphur salve di¬ 
rectly onto your scalp. (Be sure to use 
only a very small amount. The amount 
necessary to cover your entire scalp 
should be not more than % teaspoon¬ 
ful). Then make another part about 
half an inch from the first one and 
apply the corrective to the scalp. Con¬ 
tinue this same method of parting the 
hair and applying the sulphur jelly to 
the scalp until every region of your 
scalp has been gone over. 

If the right amount of corrective aid 
has been applied, you will be able to 
comb your hair into place without the 
slightest evidence that an application 
has been made to the scalp. If your 
hair appears too oily, however, a scarf 
may be worn during the day, or a net 
will serve to prevent straight ends 
spoiling the appearance of your hairdo. 

There are so many splendid shampoos 
available that one should not have the 
slightest difficulty selecting the right 
one. Or, a shampoo made of Castile 
soap and water, or liquid Green soap 
may be used. The first is made by 
shaving the soap into a pint jar of 




Kay Christopher , a young movie star , adheres 
to a rule of frequent scrubbing 
for a fine complexion . 




water and letting it stand until dis¬ 
solved. The latter may be bought in 
any drug store and is used as bought. 
It is important, regardless of the hair 
problem, that every trace of shampoo 
is rinsed from hair and scalp. A clean 
towel should be used for drying the 
hair. 


I F the scalp condition to be overcome 
is of long standing and really quite 
troublesome, another application of the 
sulphur “ointment” should be made 
after the shampoo. If the first applica¬ 
tion made the scalp too oily, naturally 
that applied after the shampoo should 
not be so generous. After the first or 
second application, however, you will 
be able to judge exactly the right 
amount for your scalp. If you will 
measure out one-fourth of a teaspoon 
of the ointment and place it on the 
back of your left hand or in a little 
dish, you will find it convenient for the 
application and you will know, too, ex¬ 
actly how much you are using. Repeat 
the application of the corrective remedy 
two or three times each week, always 
before and after your shampoo and be 
sure to shampoo your hair once every 
w5ek. And make certain that your 
comb and brush are shampooed along 
with your hair. Never use soiled brush 
or comb on clean hair and scalp. This 
is important. 

Blemishes on face, back and upper 
arms respond to the simplest of all 
daily care. Many of the quickest and 
best results your beauty editor has seen 
were accomplished by nothing more 
than soap and water and perhaps a 
very light lotion. Except for highly spe¬ 
cialized care prescribed by a physician 
one will find great improvement by 
keeping her skin clean and using little, 
if any, makeup. 

For overcoming blemishes on face, 
shoulders or back, and upper arms, 
you will want any good soap and two 
brushes, one complexion brush for the 
face and a very stiff-bristled brush for 
the body. The complexion brush should 
be used twice each day. Lather the 
brush well and scrub. Scrub until the 
face is pink and the skin tingles. Then 
rinse off all soap and dry the skin. If 
and when the blemishes are “red and 
angry” looking, make a lotion by 
blending one-half cup of pure alcohol 
with an equal amount of pure water. 
Keep this in a bottle. Then after scrub¬ 
bing the face, moisten a pad of cotton 
with the liquid and pat it over the 
blemished skin. Scrub blemished facial 
skin twice each day, but use the liquid 
only once each day. 

Ridding the back of blemishes and 
roughness requires nothing more than 
soap and water, stimulation by brush¬ 
ing, and—patience. Smooth skin will 


Quality desserts, pie fillings, J||||jr 

gravies and sauces call for I 

quality ingredients—most II H/l 

important of which is ///J111^ vj 

Canada Corn Starch, a I 

product of outstanding 
quality. Dependable—its 

— * T0 °— cl; 

popularity with Canadian —i 

housewives over the years is 

the best recommendation as to its outstanding quality. 
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Also Manufacturers of Crown Brand Corn Syrup 
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not come over night, but it will cer¬ 
tainly come if one is faithful to the 
daily scrubbing for a short time. 

Lather the brush well and scrub and 
scrub over the blemishes until the skin 
appears red, or a deep pink. If you can¬ 
not reach your own back, enlist the 
help of your mother, sister or girl 
friend. But by all means be faithful to 
the daily back scrubbing if you want 
results. All soap should be rinsed off 
the skin after each scrubbing and a 
rough towel used for rubbing the skin 
dry. The blend of alcohol and water 
may be patted lightly over the newly 
scrubbed skin, but the one most es¬ 
sential point is to repeat the daily 


scrubbings and not let up on them until 
results are accomplished. 

Cleanliness is the keynote! If you 
want to hasten the corrective process, 
if you think results are slow in show¬ 
ing, look to your daily habits. Avoid 
eating an abundance of starches, greasy 
fried and over-sweet foods. Be sure 
that your elimination is faultless and by 
all means get in enough exercise to 
keep up circulation. A brisk walk each 
day is a standard beauty treatment in 
every country over the world. 

Don’t take ’teen age beauty problems 
lightly! A young lady’s pride in her 
appearance is a fine thing and should 
be encouraged! 


Tleeblewchk with a ’future 

By ANNA DeBELLE 

Time to think of Christmas gifts. If you start now you will not be rushed when 
the busy days roil around. We selected these “begin-your-Christmas-gifts-now” 
ideas because they are not at all difficult to make and will appeal to everyone who 
sees them. 



Design No. 767. NURSERY COT COVER. This pretty cot cover can be quilted 
and padded with cotton or it can be embroidered and used without backing as a 
I day cover. Stamped on good quality white cotton, it measures 36 inches by 54 
inches. Price $1.25, threads 30 cents, pink or blue half-inch bias binding, 15 cents. 



Design No. 782. 
WOOLLIE DOG. To 
make this amusing toy 
or cuddle dog to adorn 
a chaise longue or 
young girl’s bed, you 
first make one pillow 
which forms the body 
and a second smaller 
one for the head. 
Strands of yarn in any 
color you prefer are 
then used for his 
“hair.” (You can use 
candlewick if wool is 
not available). But¬ 
tons make his eyes and 
a bit of black wool 
makes nose and mouth. 
The Pattern is No. 782, 
price 20 cents. 


)esign No. 782. 


TO ORDER, write to: THE COUNTRY GUIDE, Needlework Department, Win- 
lipeg, Man. If you have not yet received your copy of GOOD IDEAS, our needle- 
vork catalog, send 20 cents to the Needlework Department. 



"'Want a new Singer ?" 

Then send in the coupon below for the illustrated Singer 
folder and select the model of your choice — modern 
treadle (head shown above). Featherweight portable, 
cabinet, desk or console! 

First come — first served! So get your name on our 
order list now. 


Easy Budget Terms can be arranged. 

Liberal Allowance on your present machine. 


"Want your Singer repaired?* 

Then send in the coupon below for the address of your 
nearest Singer Sewing Center where your repairs will be 
attended to efficiently and promptly! 

Here you will also find a wide assortment of attractive 
notions and helpful sewing accessories. 



For your protection. Singer sells its machines 
only through Singer Sewing Centers identified 
by the famous red "S” trademark on the window 
— never through department stores or dealers. 


SINGER 

SEWING CENTERS 

Copyright U.S.A. 1946, by The Singtr Manufacturing Co. All rights rtstrud for all countrits . 


this coupon will answer if our needs! 

Helpful illustrated Sewing Guide available, too! 


Without obligation, please send me: cg.-io7 

□ Illustrated folder describing Singer Sewing Machines. 

□ Address of nearest Singer Sewing Center for machine repairs, notions 
and accessories. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS..,. 

CITY...PROV. 

And here’s a bargain indeed! 

Three helpful illustrated booklets — 2 5f! each or 3 for 65(h 
| | Dressmaking Guide CH Home Decoration Guide 

□ Make-Over Guide 

Use the address nearest you! SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 

424 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 254 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 

700 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal, Que. 








□□NT SAY 

"bread" 

SAY 

M?GAVIN5 


WUR HOME WATER 


— well, stream or 
lake — it can be 
made clear and soft 
easily and at little 
cost. This free book¬ 
let explains how. Write 
for it today. 
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Points in purchase and care of a handy tool 
By MARGARET SPEECHLY 

P ROBABLY you will buy only one 
food chopper in a lifetime so be 
sure it is the right sort for your 
needs. There are several sizes 
but you won’t want a small one for 
the farm, or an outside “commercial” 
either. Better get a medium grinder 
with a wide opening that will be easy 
to fill. A small mouth is only an ag¬ 
gravation because it must be fed slow¬ 
ly to avoid spilling food. 

Most choppers are made of cast iron, 
with a tinned surface to prevent rust¬ 
ing. When buying inspect every part 
to make sure there are no flaws in the 
tinning. Run your finger around the 
various edges to locate sharp or rough 
surfaces. 

It will pay you to decide on a mincer 
which is easy to clean, and that goes 
for the knives or grinder-plates as well 
as for the body. Try adjusting the 
grinder-plates to find out whether they 
are easy to put in place on the front of 
the chopper. Ask the dealer about get¬ 
ting repairs. It is good policy to buy a 
reliable make that is backed by the 
manufacturer. 

A firm grip is an important feature 
of any chopper. Even the best tend to 
work loose but you .can fix this by 
using a strip of sandpaper. Place the 
rough side next to the table, fold it 
underneath over the edge, then put the 
chopper in position over the sand¬ 
paper and screw it on tightly. This 
holds firmly and saves having to tight¬ 
en the screw frequently. 

If the chopper leaves ridges on the 
table, protect the surface with a small 
piece of plywood or thin board laid 
over the sandpaper. To speed up the 
assembling of the grinder, I keep the 
piece of wood and sandpaper, with the 
extra grinder-plates in a small box. 


■ POULTRY WANTED ■ 

Live and Dressed 

Over 31 years experience in poultry 
business with a reputation of reliable 
dealings, prompt payment and highest 
market prices. Ship or bring your 
live poultry to us. Write for today’s 
prices. We supply Grates on request. 

Standard Produce Co. Ltd. 

6 Charles Street Winnipeg 


——i■ HOME STUDY 

Individual coaching. Bookkeeping. Business- 
Administration. Accountancy. For Farm, 
Home and Business. Complete coaching 
Accountancy Degrees, write SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY LTD., Winnipeg. 
aaiM Free Catalog on request 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU CET 


tius\cy,NowsWm 


C LEANING a tool of this kind is easier 
if you run pieces of dried bread or 
crackers through it at the last. Of 
course they must be really crisp, since 
half-dry material just doesn’t work. 
Wash in hot, soapy water and for the 
corners use a meat skewer. Dry thor¬ 
oughly and set the pieces in the warm¬ 
ing closet for a while. Put together 
loosely before storing. If you have no 
dust-free place, pull a large paper sack 
over the chopper. 

Each time you set up the chopper 
you will find it pays to do several jobs. 
Here are some suggestions for a se¬ 
quence of work which can be varied 
according to your plans. Start with 
dried bread—a supply is always use¬ 
ful to have in reserve for crumbing. 
You can avoid scattering crumbs as 
they emerge from the grinder by ty¬ 
ing a paper bag on to the front of the 
machine with a piece of string. Then 
it is no trick at all to empty the 
crumbs straight from the sack into the 
storage jar. 

Next you could put through suet for 
steamed puddings. This is much quick¬ 
er than doing it by hand and if stored 
in a covered crock in a cool place it 
will keep a long time. Cheese could go 
through next, or nuts, or you may need 
dates, figs or peel for baking. Finish 
up with meat or chicken. Anything 
strongly flavored like onions should 
come last on the list. A piece of crisp 
bread run through after each food will 
clear the machine. Cooked meat or 
chicken is much more tasty when put 
through twice. 




Winnipeg' 


\ / I I Start the day with the quickest, easiest HOT 

\ / ' * breakfast ever. Just put 2 Nabisco Shredded 

Wheat biscuits in a dish — quickly pour hot milk over biscuits. 
Sweeten with sugar or honey. It’s a grand-tasting way to help 
provide energy aplenty for busy mornings. Rich in hearty 
goodness and brimful of natural flavour — NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT is made from 100% Canadian whole 

wheat with all the beneficial 
V bran and wheat germ. Noth- 

y ing is added! Every crisp, 
/ honey-brown shred is honest, 
nourishing wheat! 


This pure delicious food 
quickly renews “burned- 
up” energy—a valuable 
addition to the diet of 
children. 


Vegetable Compound to relieve 
such symptoms. This fine medicine 
is very effective for’this purpose! 

For over 70 years thousands of 
girls and women have reported 
benefit. Just see if you, too, don’t 
report excellent results! Worth 
trying. 


On ‘CERTAIN DAYS' 
of The Month! 

Do female functional monthly 
disturbances make you feel ner¬ 
vous, fidgety, cranky, so tired and 
"dragged out”—at such times? 
Then do try Lydia E. Pinkham’s 


To fill cracks in floor, soak half pound 
of old newspapers for three days in 
three quarts of soft water. Then add 
one quart of wheat flour and one table¬ 
spoonful of alum. Stir and boil on stove 
until quite thick. Let it cool and fill up 
cracks having first brushed them out 
well. The paste hardens like wood and 
will paint well.— Mrs. F. E. B„ Alta. 
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"fashion presents: 

Decisive 

Dramatic 

Changes 

and 

EATON’S 
New Catalogue 
Shows Them! 


COATS —With the New, Volu¬ 
minous Sweep! See Pages 3 
and 15. 

DRESSES— With the New, Curv¬ 
ing Shoulder. See Pages 2, 
29 and 41. 

SUITS —With the New, Softening 
Detail! See Page 12. 

HATS —With the New Side 
Width! See Page 75. 

SHOES —With Toes Demurely- 
Closed! See Pages 180 and 
181. 

ACCESSORIES— With an Eye to 
Hoods! See Page 83. 

HANDBAGS— With the New 
"Longer" Look! See Pages 
310 and 311. 

•All Style-Encforsed (or 
Your Future Smartness. 

•All EATON Guaran¬ 
teed: 

GOODS SATISFACTORY 

OR MONEY REFUNDED. 

INCLUDING 
SHIPPING CHARGES 

*T. EATON 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


EATON’S 


LONELY HEARTS throuch my Club; 01d= 

and Reliable; Estab-JZ 
lished 1924, Personal Painstaking service for re-SS 
fined men and women (CONFIDENTIAL). Free«2 
particulars, photos, descriptions sealed. LOIS— 
REEDER, BOX 549, PALESTINE, TEXAS. rf 


—IT WORKS 

Full Treatment $5. 

Sample $1.50. Inhaler for Sinus, Catarrh. Hay- j 


IT’S HERE- 

Newhealth Pile Salve, 


5.00.1 


fever, Headache, lasts four years, no refills 75c. I 

MODERN HEALTH PRODUCTS j 


277'/ 2 Garry Street 


Winnipeg, Man.! 



Ft#ST cud for 

BURNS, SCALDS 

and 100 other uses 



NaseW 


JARS 

15c, 20c, and 30c 
TUBES 
20c, 25c and 30c 


Vaseline 


• * TRADEMARK 

PETROLEUM JELLY 


October ID i 



No. 2264—Pretty blouses for your fall 
suit. Cut in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20 years, 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust. Size 16 re¬ 
quires 1% yards 39- 
inch fabric. 



No. 2679—A handy apron 
for around the house. Cut 
in one size only. Requires 
one yard 35-inch fabric, 4 
yards trim. Applique is in¬ 
cluded. 


No. 2280—Becoming dress with a choice of set-in 
sleeves and a square neckline. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 3t4 yards 39-inch fabric. 

No. 2297—A simple wrap-around dress or full 
length housecoat. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust. Size 36 


^ requires 4% yards 35-inch fabric. 


r 


No. 3048—A lovely lin¬ 
gerie set. Cut in sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
inches bust. Size 36 re¬ 
quires 2Vs yards 39-inch 
fabric for slip; 1 yard 39- 
inch for panties. 



No. 2288—An attract¬ 
ive dress with a triangu¬ 
lar front closing and a 
choice of sleeves. Cut in 
sizes 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17 
years. Size 15 requires 
3% yards 35-inch fabric 
with % yard contrast. 

No. 2132—A delightful dress with matching 
bonnet and panties. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 
years. Size 4 dress requires 2 yards 35-inch 
fabric, V/ s yards ruffling; bonnet, % yards 
35-inch fabric; panties, % yards 35-inch 
fabric. 


Be sure to state correct 
size and number of pattern 
wanted. 

Patterns 20 cents each. 

Write name and address 
clearly. 

Address orders to The 
Country Guide Patterns, 
Winnipeg. 

Send 20 cents for Pall and 
the Winter magazine which 
includes a complete sewing 
guide. Illustrated in color, 
presenting many pages of 
charming pattern designs 
for all ages and occasions. 






EVEN IF YOU DON’T KNOW 
A NOTE OF MUSIC NOW... 

You Can Learn Your Favorite 
Instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 

No special talent, no previous training needed. This 
U.S. School home-study method is so successful be¬ 
cause you learn to play by playing real tunes by 
note, right from the start. And just think, you can 
learn your favorite instrument for only a few cents a 
day. If interested, mail coupon for FREE Booklet and 
Print and Picture Sample. See for yourself how easy 
it is to learn any instrument right at home, 
in spare time, without a private teacher. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

11510 Brunswick Bldg., 

New York 10, 

N. Y. 



FREE! Print and Picture Sample 


\ U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

[ 11510 Brunswick Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. 

| Please send me Free Booklet and Print and g 
I Picture Sample. I would like to play (Name ( 
I Instrument). 

* Instrument ...-.—- I 

I Have you I 

I Instrument?..-. I 

! Name ....-. ! 

(Please Print) 

I Address .-....... I 

»---- 


FREE 


Record catalogue of favorite Hillbilly and Dance 
Artists. Write to 

NATIONAL RADEX LTD. 

Dept. C 423 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 


C0NSTIPATCD??! 
YOU NEED MORE 

LIVER BILE 

Science says two 
pints daily, yet many 
get only one . 

Liver bile helps digest your 
food and provides your body’s 
natural laxative. Lack of bile causes constipation,, 
headaches, indigestion, loss of energy. For glowing 
health lone up your liver and get needed bile 
with proven Fruit-a-tives. Canada’s largest selling 
liver tablets. Made from fruits and herbs. 

FRUIT-A-TIVES 




HAPPY! 




This housewife is. She knows 
that Ironing by hand is even 
harder than washing by hand 
and now she uses a Beatty 
Ironer to Iron everything In 
the basket — sitting down •— 
without effort. Ask us to show 
you how to relax on Ironing 
Day. 


CLEANER 


The complete house-cleaning 
unit. A general purpose clean¬ 
er. The Beatty cleans rugs, 
mats and floor coverings just 
as efficiently as it cleans the 
articles above the floor line 
such as upholstered furniture, 
drapes, mattresses, clothing, 
walls and ceilings. 

Fill In and mail coupon today for further details. 


I Name _____—..... 

I 

| P.0.. 

I Indicate Information required— 

J Vacuum .. [ ] Ironer ... [ ] 

BEATTY BROS. 

Winnipeg Edmonton 

I 204 Princess Street 10237—109th Street 
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*Ttca 
COOK BOOK 

with many 
tempting recipes 

(2alt ‘{Huminum 

CHICKEN FRYER 

A heavy-lidded cast aluminum pan 
for lifetime wear. 10J^' diameter. 
PRICED FOR A BIG SAVING! 

NEWSON & CAMPBELL CO. 

Hamilton Ontario 


ideal Gifts 

POST PAID 

WHEN PAYMENT WITH ORDER 


PRESSURE COOKER 


This little Strip...Seals out cold! 




311111111111 YOU MAY PREPARE llllllllll'r. 

for the Grade XI and XII departmental 
examinations through our correspond¬ 
ence course. Free information upon re¬ 
quest to M.C.C. SCHOOLS 
3IIIIIIIIIII 334 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg lllllllllllC 


No more Hush-hush talk about 

FEMININE HYGIENE 

Be modern. From now on let Rendells give 
you the protection and cleanliness you need. 
Made from an approved prescription these 
dainty white suppositories are simple to use, 
harmless to tissue as purest oils. Swiftly, and 
surely, with antiseptic action, they deodo¬ 
rize, cleanse and kill all germs on contact. 
Just say "Rendells Please" to your druggist 
for a plain-wrapped package of 12. If you 
prefer ... fill in the coupon for Nurse Drew's 
booklet and Rendells. 

--SEND THIS COUPON --j 

I Nurse Drew, Lymans, Ltd., P.O. Box 1050, I 

I Place d'Armes, Montreal, P.Q. I 

J Q Please send me copy of the Free Booklet: * 
“Personal Hygiene." 

• 0 I enclose $1.00 for full size carton of Rendells . 
and Free Booklet, to be mailed, prepaid, in . 
plain wrapper. 

| NAME. | 

I ADDRESS. 



"The Rubai School avid Health 

Parents, teacher and pupils may co-operate to make it a 
. better place to work and play 

By ROBERT F. MINES 


T HE little old red school house 
may be one of the most pictur¬ 
esque parts of prairie childhood, 
but too frequently it is also one 
of the unhealthiest. Many schools still 
possess outdoor lavatories. Others have 
no equipment with which students may 
wash for lunch. Still others never test 
the drinking water supplied to the 
schools in order to determine, if it is 
pure enough for this purpose. 

What can be done to make the rural 
school a healthier place for your chil¬ 
dren to attend? The following are some 
suggestions that may be of use: 

The outdoor lavatory should be done 
away with if possible. If this cannot be 
achieved, two buildings, each well 
lighted and ventilated, should be used 
for this purpose. They should be at 
least 25 feet apart, and double that 
distance from the school. Deodorants 
and disinfectants should be used in 
these buildings frequently. 

Indoor lavatories require two small 
rooms that are kept well lighted, heat¬ 
ed and ventilated. Since there is only 
one basement in most rural schools, if 
the boys’ lavatory is in it, the girls’ 
room should be off their cloakroom up¬ 
stairs. Of all the indoor lavatories, the 
removable receptacle type is the least 
satisfactory. Much more preferable are 
the caustic and septic tank types, both 
of which need to be cleared out only 
once a year. 

For wash-up equipment, a bench 
that has been covered with oil cloth is 
most desirable. More than the usual 
one basin is needed for a school of 20 
or more pupils. Light colored basins are 
best, and it is essential that they be 
kept clean. As for towels, paper ones 
usually prove the most sanitary and 
tidy, although fabric towels would 
probably be less expensive. If the latter 
are used, they should be placed on 
towel racks when not in use and should 
be taken home frequently to be washed. 
Each pupil should have his own towel. 
It is usually most sanitary for the 
school to provide soap for the pupils, 
and the liquid or powdered variety 
proves quite inexpensive when pur¬ 
chased in quantity. 

As regards the water supply, most 
schools have their own well. It should 
be located a good number of yards 
from both outdoor lavatories and the 
school building. Cement or stone is the 
most satisfactory cribbing. Should the 
school not have a well, water may be 
brought in large quantities and stored 
in a cement tank with a pump attached 
or brought daily in a small covered 
container. In any case, the purity of 
the water should be assured by having 
it brought from a source that is un¬ 
polluted. Provincial laboratories will 
test samples of water without charge. 

Each pupil should use his own cup. 
These may be stored in “cup cup¬ 
boards”—small structures with divi¬ 
sions large enough to hold cups—when 
not in use. Cups must be kept clean 
and should be taken home regularly in 
order to have them washed in hot soap 
suds. 

In connection with the ventilation 
and heating of the school, there should 
be a continuous flow of fresh air. Most 
furnaces and heaters provide for air 
openings, and these should not be al¬ 
lowed to become plugged. Water pans 
should not be allowed to remain dry. 
It should be possible to open at least 
every other window from the bottom. 
The proper temperature for the room 
is approximately 68 degrees Fahrenheit. 
With regard to the lighting of a school, 
the larger part of the light should 
come from the left of the pupil and 
should be from the east or west. Most 
of the windows should be on one side 


extending to within six inches of the 
ceiling. A light buff is a good color for 
the walls, and the ceiling should al¬ 
ways be a cream color, somewhat light¬ 
er than the walls. 

An unhealthy procedure to be en¬ 
countered in the school has to do with 
the cleaning of blackboard erasers. 
Ordinarily the pupils take turns in do¬ 
ing this. The method most commonly 
used is to stand on the school steps 
and strike the erasers together. This 
removes the chalk dust from the 
erasers, but in breathing the children 
draw it into their own lungs. Various 
commercial devices which are available 
at moderate cost may be used to clean 
erasers more healthfully. The children 
may also make a long frame, slightly 
wider than a brush, into which the 
erasers are inserted. They are then 
cleaned with an ordinary broom. 

If parents, teacher and pupils will 
co-operate in making the school a bet¬ 
ter place in which to work and play, it 
can be a picturesque part of prairie 
life—and a healthy one as well. 


The Old Hemline Problems 

To bring your wardrobe up to date, 
you probably spend many an evening 
letting down hems. And maybe you 
have a little trouble with a stubborn 
hem crease that just won’t come out. 
If so, try this tip from the clothing 
specialists: First, wet the erease line 
on the wrong side. Then turn the 
material over on the right side, and roll 
the crease back and forth with your 
fingers to work it out. After that, press 
the garment on the wrong side. That 
should help do the trick. 

Wax Your Handbag 

Rain and snow may leave their mark 
on leather handbags, especially those 
with a smooth finish. To protect your 
bag, wax it. Apply an even coat of 
good quality floor or furniture wax, let 
it dry, and polish it thoroughly with a 
clean, soft cloth. Then repeat the pro¬ 
cess in 24 hours. Wax not only helps to 
protect the leather from water marks 
and soil, but also helps keep it from 
drying out and losing its flexibility. 

* * * 

To dry men’s gum rubbers which so 
often get wet in the spring, fill them 
with warm oats. Do not have the oats 
too hot. The warm oats absorb the 
moisture and are not hot enough to 
burn the rubbers. This may also be 
used to dry leather shoes.—Miss R. M„ 
Alta. 

* * * 

To help remove the shine from 

trousers. Use a solution of one table¬ 
spoonful borax to a quart of water. Rub 
shiny parts with this solution and press 
on wrong side while damp. If nap is 
worn off, rub gently with emery paper. 
—Mrs. G. S„ Alta. 

* * * 

After using the juice of lemons, save 

the rinds for whitening your drain- 
board. Rub the inside of the rind over 
the board, then sprinkle with a soap 
cleanser. Let stand a few minutes, scrub 
with a brush, and wash clean. The 
result is well worth the effort. 

* * * 

If a pinch of dry mustard is added to 
the dish water, it will remove fish odor 
from dishes.—Miss D. B„ Alta. 

* * * 

To soften hard paint brushes, boil 
them in pure vinegar for a few minutes, 
then wash them in soap suds.—M rs. 
E. A. H., Sask. 

* * * 

Rub glycerine over corks in glue, 
polish and other bottles, and they will 
come out easily.—Miss P.A.P., Sask. 



VICTORIA 


VANCOUVER ISLAND, B.C. 


Any kind of life you want 
in a superb climate amid 
beautiful surroundings. 
•K Inquiries welcomed 
regarding property or in« 
vestments in Victoria, or 
anywhere on Vancouver 
Island. 



PE MBERTON 



HOLMES^. 

625 FORT ST. VICTORI A, B. C. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF WRITING 

A modern streamlined course teaches yoi 
the technique of writing: short stories 
novels, articles and radio scripts. Eveninf 
and correspondence course. Sprott-Shav 
Schools, 812 Robson St., Vancouver, B.C 


“BEATTIE” Blanket Cleaner 

Cleans wild oats out of tame oats and all grains. 
EARN MONEY: Do custom work—sell your oats as 
seed. Satisfaction or money refunded—$159.50. 
Write for catalog. 

Slfton Products, Box 104 y Sifton, Marr. 


HABACURE 

for Home Curing 


SECURE FROM YOUR DEALER/ 


m 


OIL HEAT ’ 

Dealers wanted for protected territory. Direct from 
manufacturer to you. We sell only approved oil 
heating equipment as required by government. 
WRITE TODAY for full particulars and cash In 
on 1947-48 heating season. 

ABC ELECTRIC 

99) Portage Avenue Winnipeg, Man. 


Get Cold 

Relief 

FASTER 

WiTH 

sums 

The sooner you treat a cold, the less 
danger of it becoming serious. That’s 
why so many millions rely on Grove’s 
Cold Tablets. For these quick¬ 
acting Tablets fight your cold in¬ 
ternally ... help to ease headaches, 
fever and other miseries... and 
bring relief almost overnight. 

Look Jor the Grove signature 
on the u/bite box 

CBO¥£'S 

COLD MULCTS 
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Ond and the Se^innincj 

After Septembers overture the color and mood of autumn's symphony 

deepens in grandeur and power 



N OW the sky is that deep, heart¬ 
stirring blue which comes only 
at this season. It is faintly 
echoed in the smoke and haze 
of the September air and in the grey- 
blue scarves of mist which sometimes 
encircle the shoulders of the moun¬ 
tains. Summer has not yet gone, winter 
has not yet come. The wind of autumn 
is filled with welcome and regret. 
Frosted-blue elderberries patch the 
hills and in the gardens three seasons 
mingle. Beside the diminished pinks, 
pale blues and mauves, stand the 
iominant reds and yellows, while the 
white of asters and zinnias is like a 
Irift of snow across the beds. The sun 
s in my valley four hours at most, but 
wen on the darkest day the signal red 
)f vine maple and the lamplight yellow 
)f cottonwood brighten the hills. Time 
las a slumbrous quality and it is diffi- 
lult to do more than lie half-asleep in 
;he sunlight which will soon be gone, or 
.it idly beside Wren River watching 
villow gold splatter on the swift, shal- 
ow water. 

The river is familiar with gold. 
5 lacer miners have shaken their pans 
Tong its banks for nearly a century 
iow. Platinum, garnets and some of 
he now-called strategic minerals have 
hown their colors in this gravel, but 
he way to them is canyon-crossed and 
mountainous and so almost no one fol- 
pws it in these days. Sluice boxes, 
hovels and crow-bars, half-buried in 
and or wild berry bushes, with a 
enile log cabin or two blaze the trail 
f our hardier ancestors. 

The tensions of dry and busy sum- 
ler relax in this month. It is pleasant 
3 follow the flight of a leaf spir alling 
izily from tree to ground or watch the 
tin drifting softly down the moun- 


sealers of red, white and green spici¬ 
ness join the high-piled boxes of dinner 
vegetables in the crowded root house. 
Beans and peas and every sort of seed 
are drying in cotton bags over the 
stove. Herbs hang from the porch roof 
or lie in trays in the oven, depending on 
the weather. Squirrel-like, stores are 
being piled against the winter so that 
the goodness of the earth may still be 
present even when the snow is deep 
and steady on the 
ground. The warb- 
ler, robin and hum- 
SaSaTV ming-b i r d have 

gone, but the varied 
thrush, the winter 
wren and the water 
ouzel are neighbor- 
^^ ly and cheerful. 

^ Blue jays flash 

across the lawn and 
ducks dive and 
paddle in the pool. 
They know that 
there is no gun 

Then one morn¬ 
ing the ground is 
white and the 
bushes are coated 
with silver, it is 
the first heavy frost 
of the year. The air 
* has a sparkle to it 

and the rivers, running by their white- 
rimmed stones, seem to have chilled 
overnight. The sun arrives for its hour 
in the valley and the ground begins 
to thaw and steam around the stiff 
brown plants in their nests of mulch. 
The late vegetables left in the field 
soften very slowly; they will soon be as 
good as ever. The sun turns the bushes 
into crystal figurines and the tips of 
the Christmas ferns glint sharply. The 
steam is like incense rising from the 
earth until the sun goes and there is 
chill and shadow once again. At night 
the frostlight is on the darkened river 
flowing like ebony between silver banks 
under the polished steel of all the stars 
of heaven. 

Then it becomes warmer again and 
the rains begin. November has come. 
Everything draws within itself a little 
and, except for the flooding rivers, 
there is silence. Work moves indoors 
and the furniture and window-sills re¬ 
ceive an additional coat of paint against 
the smoke of winter fires. The cabin 
seems to become more compact and 
secluded. No visitors will arrive through 
the rain-drenched woods and a feeling 
of security and calm falls manna-like 
upon the heart. Books are taken from 
their shelves and in the companionship 
of great minds the world’s voice is 
only a shouting far behind. Now it is 
possible to look upon one’s own face 
with leisured scrutiny. 


By GILEAN DOUGLAS 


tains. The eyes are mesmerized into 
sleep by the effortless flow of water 
and its sound is more soothing than 
any lullaby. Sometimes it is low and 
gentle, like a song before dreaming; 
again the clear notes of a violin seem 
to rise into the night air or a sym¬ 
phonic storm comes 
through the dark¬ 
ness. It is possible I,, 

to hear every in- 
stument and now i ; ’ 

and then quartets m. I g ai ji 

and choruses add M&hJtzjgx 

their melody to the 
whole. Loving music 
deeply, it is yet pos- 
sible for me to say y 

that no music can 
equal these river -/ ' faJwm lim 
harmonies; or the 
chorus of birds at 
dawn and nightfall. r Jjj jS 

There is nothing so 
pure, so melodious, 
so altogether free. Sr* 


r THE days quicken L 

* as they move on /nv\ 

into October. Fires 
are lighted outside 
and in, and their smoke films the clear, 
crisp air. The great brush piles crackle 
and spit by day and at night become 
giant smudges, now and then thrusting 
out a swift orange tongue at the dark¬ 
ness. The squirrels and chipmunks race 
vertically and horizontally through the 
woods. The water ouzels ballet dance 
on the stones of the river or skim the 
water in arrow flights. But in the 
forest time moves slowly 
still. Moss and fern and 
creeping vine are green, 
and the red berries of 
starflower and devil’s 
club still flame. No leaf 
rustles underfoot where 
only evergreens stir over 
head. The wild flowers 
of summer have gone, 
but aster, thistle, golden 
^ rod and sunflower star 

the river banks and 
clearings. The cotton- 
. - - ^ woods and aspens have 

'v turned now and bring 

> sunshine to replace the 

j J sun. Both days and 

A nights are cool and the 

'-A a rivers are coming into 

^ ^ full voice. As the sun 

dips lower behind the 

r mountains, the moon 

rides high. Sometimes it 
is barred with clouds 
and then fireweed will 
be dark save for a great 
silver gash across its 
flank, or evergreen will 
be in shadow except for 
<- an argent spray laid on 

its peak. These nights 
are among the loveliest 
of earth. 

October means that 
axe and saw will be 
heard constantly in the 
forest and the wood¬ 
sheds bulge with maple, alder, cedar, fir 
and hemlock. Log piles rear up in near¬ 
by clearings and by windfalls every¬ 
where. Late-blooming flowers are cut 
down and bulbs go into the ground. As 
always, past and future mingle in the 
present. Fruit preserving is over, but 
there are dills and sauerkraut to be 
put up and vegetables to be canned 
and pickled. The big crocks and the 


T'HE darkened, sunless days are like a 
* Chinese print. Cottonwoods etched 
on smoke or against the ivory mist of 
the mountains seem something out of 
faery. Everything is line now that color 
has gone and the good bones show the 
expert modelling of the earth. The 
spirit of man is quiet and apart for 
there is substance to be drawn from 
these shadowy days when the rain, 
steadily and softly, accompanies the 
singing of the rivers and lulls unreason 
and unrest to sleep. 

The November darkness which fol¬ 
lows the November day is no true dark¬ 
ness, for then the land is quickened and 
silver-torched with moonlight. These 
nights are like laughter at the wed¬ 
ding feast, for it is nearly that awaited 
hour when man and winter will be 
alone together. 


NOW! The ONE-UNIT 

HEARING AID 

Thousands Have Waited for 


This Is ALL J I g 
YOU WEARiffl 1 g/ 

NO SEPARATE 
BATTERY PACK 

NO DANGLING 

BATTERY CORDS ^ 

The tiny new Beltone V J 
Mono-Pac is about Vi 
size and weigh t of old- 
Style hearing aids, yet /^Guaranteed by*^\ 
SO powerful you hear \Go-d Housekeeping 
even whispers! Get 
helpful facts about new “miracle” 
aid in valuable FREE book about 
deafness. No wonder so many thou¬ 
sands of hard-of-hearing people 
have switched to BELTONE. Find 
out why for yourself! 

Beltone Hearing Aid Co. / 

1450 West 19th Street f 
Dept. CY-10 Chicago 8, III. I 


I Beltone HearingAidCo. 

I L "— Dept. CY-10 1450 W. 19 th SWChlcago 8 , III. ■ 

I Please send me FREE booklet about deafness and what I 
can be done to overcome it, 

I Nnme . j 


_ Zone. _ State— _ 


PREEN HAVE CLEAN HANDS 

Without Water 

Just rub on and rub off. PREEN liquifies dirt and 
floats it away. Tar, paint, srease, dirt, printer's 
ink instantly removed. PREEN’S Lanolin base 
leaves hands soft and smooth—98 cents a pint at 
Hardware, Department Store, Service Station or 
write: 

Dept “G” KONDON PRODUCTS LTD. 

141 Bannatyne Ave. Winnipeg. Man. 


ONLY 

$4 .00 


m 


ffbutekoM- 

The capacity of 
this handy house¬ 
hold scale Is BO 
pounds. 

Use it for weigh¬ 
ing your laundry, 
vegetables, 
groceries, meats, 
etc. 


Cvu/rc* t/ 


Sherman Hardware, 

537 Queen St. West, Toronto. 

Please ship.Bandy Household 

Scales at $1.00 (postage prepaid). Money 
order enclosed. 

Name (print) .. 


Address 


City or Town- 


Province 
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rest of the group. Plates of ice cream 
are then placed before each contest¬ 
ant. Each couple is given two spoons 
tied together with a cord six inches 
long (or shorter if desired). At a given 
signal the match begins, each contest¬ 
ant endeavoring to eat his or her ice 
cream as fast as possible under the 
handicap of a couple using a pair of 
tied spoons. The pair finishing first 
wins this match. 

At Hallowe'en time more than on any 
other occasion the losers of various 
games should be made to pay forfeits. 

Ask the victim to stand with his 
arms extending straight out from both 
sides. Place a penny in each of his 
hands and ask him to get both coins 
into one hand without bringing the 
hands together. (Put one coin on a 
table, then turn around and pick i( 
up with the other hand). 


The Mouse and the Pumpkin 

By Mary E. Grannan 

I T was a cold October day. An east 
wind was blowing across the wheat 
field which was now bleak and 
bare. The little field mouse who 
had had his nest in among the sheaves 
was shivering. He’d lost his home at 
harvest time. He had no place to go. 
He was sneezing and sniffing as he 
made his way through the pumpkin 
patch. 

A big yellow pumpkin saw him and 
called to him, “What’s the matter little 
field mouse? Are you crying about 
something?” 

“No,” sniffed the little mouse. “I’m 
not crying yet. My nose is running, and 
I have a bad cold in my head. The 
harvesters moved away my nest and 
I’ve no home. I feel like crying, but I 
don’t want to.” 

Another gust of wind almost blew 
the little mouse off his feet. 

“Come here little mouse,” said the 
pumpkin. “I’ll let you sit close to me. 
If you creep in close to me, my fat 
yellow sides will keep the wind off you, 
and you’ll be nice and warm.” 

“You’re very kind,” said the little 
mouse, and he crept in under the 
curving side of the big yellow fellow 
and nestled close to him, and got away 
from the winds. When the wind went 
down, he went out and gathered some 
dried leaves and made himself a new 
nest in the shelter of the pumpkin. 
For several days, he was very happy. 
And then one morning the farmer came 
into the pumpkin patch. He had a little 
boy with him. 

“Now son,” he said. “You pick what¬ 
ever pumpkin you want here for your 
Thanksgiving pie.” 

The big yellow pumpkin heard. So 
did the little field mouse and he felt 
his yellow friend give a shudder. The 
little boy went from one pumpkin to 
/another, giving each a friendly pat 
with his chubby hand. When he came 
to the big yellow pumpkin he cried out 
in joy. 

“Here it is, Dad. Here’s the very one. 
He’s the biggest pumpkin in the patch.” 

“We’ll pick him tomorrow,” said the 
farmer, “And we’ll have the sweetest 
pumpkin pie in the world made out of 
him.” 

With that, the farmer and the little 
boy left the pumpkin patch and went 
back to the house. The little field 
mouse came from his nest under the 
fat side of the big yellow pumpkin. 
He looked up into the pumpkin’s face. 
Tears were streaming down his yellow 
cheeks. 

“I don’t want to be a pie,” he sob¬ 
bed. “I don’t want to be a Thanks¬ 
giving pie.” 

“And you’re not going to be one,” 
said the little field mouse. “You helped 
me when I was cold and had no nest. 
Now I’m going to help you.” 

The big yellow fellow looked down 
at the little mouse, and smiled a slow, 
crooked smile. “It’s good of you to feel 
that way, little mouse, but I’m afraid 
you can’t help me.” 

“You’re wrong. I know I can help 
you. Now you listen to me. You’re 
growing on the side of a hill aren’t 
you?” The pumpkin nodded that he 
was. “Well,” said the little mouse, “I’m 
going to gnaw you from the vine and 
I’m going to push you down the hill. 
When they come tomorrow to pick you, 
you won’t be here, and they’ll take the 
second best pumpkin from the patch 
for their pie.” 

The pumpkin grew very excited. His 
only worry was that the little mouse 
would be too small to get him rolling. 
But the little mouse was not worried. 
He went to work at gnawing the thick, 
woody stem of the pumpkin. He gnawed 


OURPRISE! Surprise! We have a special surprise for you this month for we are 
“ beginning a series of pictures for you to color and make into a story book of 
your very own. These pictures will illustrate scenes from your favorite stories such 
as “Hansel and Gretel,” “Robinson Crusoe,” and other stories which children all 
over the world have been told or have read for themselves. 

Read the story first to get an idea of the colors that would be most suitable to 
use in the picture then see what a fine, neat job you can make of coloring it. Use 
a plain scribbler to paste your pictures in or make a booklet of brown wrapping 
paper sheets, then below each picture paste the printed story. We will have twelve 
stories for you so make your booklet large enough to hold them all. The cover 
of your story book can be made in just the way you would like it with your own 
ideas of decoration and coloring and a space for your name to be printed. 

Here is a Hallowe’en game for a party at home or school. 

# A11 the players are seated around a table or in their desks 
with their hands resting on the top. A leader is chosen and all 
players must “follow the leader,” who lifts both arms up into 
the air and cries out, “Sparrows fly” (the leader may use the 
name of any living creature that flies). All the players imitate 
the actions of the leader. So the game goes on with lots of 
speed until the leader calls out “Cows fly” (the leader may use 
any creature that does not fly) and the play¬ 
ers must not imitate his actions this time. If ^ /? . 

they do they are out of the game until a new // 

one is started. 


My Own Book of Stories 

No. I in Series 

Y OU will have lots of fun making 
“MY OWN BOOK OF STORIES’ 
with the pictures to color which we will 
draw for you each month on this “Bo\ 
and Girl” page. Each boy and girl car 
color the pictures with the colors he 
thinks would be most suitable and ar 
range them in a booklet to suit himself 
Of course you remember the story o: 
“The Town Mouse and the Countr: 
Mouse,” which is the story we havi 
chosen for this month. The Towi 
Mouse all dressed up in his fine clothe 
had gone to visit his cousin the Coun 
try Mouse who lived in a field. Th 
Country Mouse had given the Towi 
Mouse peas and barley straw to eat bu 
the Town Mouse thought this was ver; 
poor food and that life in the countr; 
must be very dull indeed. 

“Come to visit me in the city wher 
there are fine foods and life is excit 
ing,” he invited. 

So the Country Mouse went with hi 
cousin to the city and found the house 
beautiful and cozy and the foods fin 
and dainty, but alas!—just when the 
were beginning to eat the fine food: 
some men came into the room. 

“Danger! Hide!” whispered the Tow 
Mouse and the two r ice had to run fc 
their lives. (As you see in our drawing! 

“That settles it!” said the Counti 
Mouse, “my life may be dull and m 
food may be plain but at least I li\ 
more safely in my field in the country 
and he went home and never returne: 
—A.T. 


until he was out of breath. Then he sat 
down to rest. When he was rested he 
started all over again. When the clock 
chimed five in the old tower clock in 
the village, the pumpkin was free of 
his stem. 

“Now,” said the field mouse. “I’m 
going to push. You try with all your 
might, Mr. Pumpkin, to help me move 
you.” 

The little mouse shoved and pushed 
and pushed and shoved. But the pump¬ 
kin still sat still in the patch. 

“I didn’t think you could move me,” 
he sobbed. But just then a friendly 
wind, the same wind that had almost 
blown the little mouse off his feet, 
came along. He saw what they were 
trying to do. He gave one big blow 
from his big windy whistle, and the 
big pumpkin started down the hill into 
the hollow. He rolled into some bushes 
and was hidden from view. 

The next day when the farmer and 
the little boy came to the pumpkin 
patch, the little boy cried out, “Dad, 
dad, the biggest pumpkin is gone. Look, 
it’s gnawed right off the stem. It looks 
as if a mouse had done it.” 

“Maybe some mouse wanted a pump¬ 
kin pie for Thanksgiving too,” laughed 
his father. “Oh well, there are other 
pumpkins in the patch, that will make 
pies every bit as good.” 

Down in the hollow a little happy 
mouse was building a new nest under 
the sheltering sides of a big happy 
pumpkin. 


Keep a list of the names correspond¬ 
ing to the numbers. After all the guests 
have been foot-and-thumb printed, 
papers and pencils are handed out, 
and as the numbered sheets are passed 
each person writes down the number 
and the name of the person whom he 
thinks made them. Pass the papers 
when completed three times to the 
right and let the correct list be read 
out and the papers checked. Award a 
prize for the list nearest to being 
correct. 

Several couples are chosen to take 
place in this match. They take their 
places at the table in full view of the 


Footprints and Thumbmaiks Game 

r IS is the time of year for games 
for the Hallowe’en party and here 
are some which are fun to play. 

Conduct the guests one at a time to 
another room. One member of the 
party draws an outline around the shoe 
and left thumb of each person on a 
sheet of paper, numbering the sheet. 


Color this sketch of the Town and Country Mouse and paste it in a scrapbook. 
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COMPANY LIMITED 

Head Office & Factories, Granby, Que, 


operations, with attendant benefit to 
its patrons. 

Blending is a potential source of 
profit to all. For instance, consider the 
case of alfalfa. Market standards call 
for a certain degree of color and ger¬ 
mination. Samples of seed from one 
part of the country which has had un¬ 
favorable harvest weather may be off 
color, but well above requirements for 
germination. Seed from another locality 
may have a splendid color, but not up 
to scratch for germination. Sold singly, 
both samples will be discounted. Blend¬ 
ed the whole lot makes top grade, and 
co-operative selling assures that the 
proceeds go into the pockets of the 
producer. 

During the war there was no dif¬ 
ficulty in finding a market for the 
mounting production of pure Alberta 
seed. Orders from abroad were fun¬ 
nelled into the Seed Export Office, a 
government agency which allocated 
orders to the various suppliers. This 
wartime agency discontinued opera¬ 
tions in 1946, and from this time for¬ 
ward, the Co-op was on its own. But 
it was ready in advance. In 1943 it had 
joined hands with similar organiza¬ 
tions in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
forming a joint selling agency under 
the name of Northern Seed Sales with 
a head office in Winnipeg. Its manager, 
J. D. Arnold, and his assistant, Howard 
Gorseline, bear heavy responsibilities in 
the successful marketing of the seed 
collected by the three provincial or¬ 
ganizations, over half of which comes 
from Alberta alone. 


ELLING THE 
EED CROP 


'ontinued from page 8 


gricultural surpluses allotted 2,000 
letric tons of forage crop seeds to 
lurope out of the 1947 crop. Practical- 
V all of it will have to come from this 
ontinent. It is anybody’s guess whether 

E iey will use dollars for this require- 
ent, or save their hard money for 
me other need. The bright spot in 
re picture is that Ontario, which uses 
zable amounts of alsike seed, had a 
oor season last year, and will not be 
ble to supply its 1948 needs out of 
ome production. 

If and when the alsike carnival gets 
setback, growers will have to make 
le best of it they cam The Co-op 
lould come through that experience 
ith no serious scars. Each grade of 
rery seed is pooled separately. Crow¬ 
’s of one sort of seed may suffer a 
larp reverse while producers of 
lother kind, dealing through the same 
arketing channel, may experience 
ilative prosperity. The members of the 
ed growers’ organization have been 
,irly well schooled to understand that 
Leir hired help cannot work miracles, 
be best they can do is to obtain the 
ghest price that supply-and-demand 
nditions warrant. 

That the Co-op has done this has 
sen amply demonstrated. Take for in- 
mce last year’s experience with al¬ 
ee. When the 1946 seed first began 
come on the market, the Co-op and 
e trade alike set a price of 18 cents a 
und, with some traders varying a 
w cents either way. With the trade 
at first payment was an outright sale 
r a final price. With the Co-op it was 
derstood that if prices strengthened 
ring the year, subsequent participa- 
n payments would be made. 

As the trading season advanced, it 
came evident that there was a strong 
itish demand at remunerative prices, 
le Co-op raised its initial bid to 30 
its, paying the difference to early 
ippers who had delivered on the 18- 
lt initial payment basis. In the spring 
i Co-op paid an interim payment of 
f en cents. At the end of its fiscal 
ir it paid another nine cents, raising 
i season’s total to 46 cents a pound 
■ No. 1 seed! Maybe the trade sold 
advantageously as the Co-op, but 
} poor wight who sold to it at the 
ing price early in the year did not 
a second helping. 




MINER Pressure Cured 
Rubber Boots for Farmers 

Tl/TINER Boots 


I OOKING through the other end of 
“ the telescope at the organization 
within the province, one must record 
that the original aim of merging all 
the seed co-operatives within the prov¬ 
ince has not been achieved, strictly 
speaking. Two local associations, that 
in the Peace River district, and 
another, the Sangudo-Mayerthorpe as¬ 
sociation, both with good records, have 
chosen to preserve their respective 
identities. However all eat happily from 
the same table, for the provincial seed 
growers’ body acts as sales agent foi 
the two local co-ops. 

The Alberta Seed Growers Co-opera¬ 
tive commenced operations with no 
chart to follow. Doubtless mistakes 
have been made, but on the whole it 
has come triumphantly through an 
early period bristling with difficulties. 
Success such as it has had has not been 
accidental. It has been bought by the 
devotion of a small band of co-opera¬ 
tively minded seed growers, including 
directors who have had responsibilities 
thrust upon them far exceeding their 
anticipations. 

To pick out names is invidious, but 
the account would be incomplete with¬ 
out reference to Howard P. Wright, 
president, and A. R. Smith, general 
manager. Howard Wright came into 
prominence as a Master Farmer, the 
most extensive grower of registered 
Red Bobs wheat, and president for the 
last 12 years of the organization of 
which this account is written. His latest 
distinction is election to the presidency 
of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion. Mr. Wright’s farm is at Airdrie, 
but it is debateable whether he has 
seen it in daylight this year because of 
the time he has spent at Camrose in 
overalls superintending plant recon¬ 
struction. 

Art Smith is a business conscript. He 
was taken from his Peace River farm 
to run affairs from the Edmonton of¬ 
fice. He has been a grower of pure seed 
for 18 years, and director of the Seed 
Growers for the last 14. Mainly on 
these two men falls the job of main¬ 
taining the record set by this organiza¬ 
tion since its rebirth a dozen years ago. 


really tough! The 
famous Miner Triple-Cure Process 
(ammonia-vacuum-pressure) welds the 
different parts into one waterproof unit 
.. . strengthens the rubber against crack¬ 
ing, peeling or leaking, 
gives a smooth inside 
finish. And the process 
creates a lasting glossy | S' If Ill 

surface film, protecting 
the rubber from barn- \ 

yard acids. More natural IBi f.l PIlpI 

rubber is available now, llll n llllffifflMl 

so Miner Rubbers are |l|l l lll|| 

even more flexible. They Wm'' M 

fit better, feel lighter, 
keep your feet warm 
and dry. 


3E case of alfalfa is similar. Prob¬ 
ably few growers outside the Co-op 
eived more than 35 cents a pound for 
1946 crop, and some of them re¬ 
ined less. In line with prevailing 
ces the Co-op paid 20 cents on de- 
try, an interim payment of 15 cents 
the spring, and at the close of the 
,r’s business, a final payment of 5% 
its, bringing the total to 40% cents 
iound. 

’hese two cases illustrate another 
nt. In the seed business, where every 
lple has to be cleaned by several 
rations, and many samples blended 
get the best price for all growers, it 
lecessary to get the seed into the 
•ehouse as early as possible. The 
e is short enough as it is, for orders, 
ecially foreign orders, have to be 
id months before spring seeding. In 
ing to the trade for a final price, 
re is a tendency on a rising or flue- 
ting market for the producer to keep 
seed as long as he dares. A strong 
op, loyally supported by its members 
) have nothing to lose by early de- 
ry, is better able to organize its 


• LEEDS full knee length boot: 

All-black with corrugated 
foxing and toe cap. Semi¬ 
flare edge sole. Men’s 

and boys’ sizes. Jjt 

There are also Miner W® 

Rubber Boots in shorter 
lengths in men’s, boys’ and ^ 

women’s sizes. 
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Between Ourselves 


T WO identical criticisms of the ducks 
on the September cover have come 
to us, but they were preceded by a 
bright young member of our own staff 
who we shall introduce as Ronnie. Said 
he, “Ducks fly with their necks straight 
out and their feet up, not trailing out 
behind.” We felt that the picture must 
be right because it was painted by Lynn 
Bogue Hunt, foremost bird artist on 
this continent whose work has appear¬ 
ed for years in the best American 
magazines. But nevertheless we took it 
to B. W. Cartwright, naturalist for 
Ducks Unlimited, a recognized author¬ 
ity on anything to do with wild fowl. 
Mr. Cartwright produced photographs 
of birds in the actual process of settling 
down on the water. Says he, while it is 
true that birds in full flight have their 
necks stuck straight out, and their 
landing gear retracted, ducks about to 
settle put on the brakes. Our artist is 
vindicated. Mr. Cartwright considers 
the picture an accurate portrayal. The 
one who stuck his neck out in this case 
seems to have been Ronnie. 

* * * 

11TE have heard of fellows who took 
*" Bren gun carriers to see the girl 
friend when they could get by the ve¬ 
hicle park sentries, but we are behind 
on this one. L. Martinovsky, of Gerald, 
Saskatchewan, asks us to publish the re¬ 
sults any of our readers may have had 
in using carriers for field traction. Will 
someone please oblige? 

* * * 

II7E present to our readers a new de- 
™ parture in this issue by including 
an English fiction story. It’s a risk. 
English fiction writers do not follow the 
same rigid short fiction technique uni¬ 
versally required by editors on this side. 
Our story on page 6, rich with atmos¬ 
phere of English farm life, contains 
many terms which will not be familiar 
to Canadian farmers. We haven’t at¬ 
tempted to convert them. We have even 
left the spelling of “plough” as in the 
manuscript, although we couldn’t bring 
ourselves to allow that usage in the 
title. We are keeping our fingers cross¬ 
ed till we hear from readers about it. 
Our mental state in the meantime is 
something like the boy’s in the picture 
at the top of the page. We liked it, but 
perhaps we ought not to have done it. 
* * * 

TTHOS. WINTER writes from Edmon- 
* ton asking us to take a pot shot at 
what he calls “the increasing army of 
government workers who think they are 
running this country.” But we are re¬ 
luctant to do so in view of the latest 
bit of evidence that even government 
agents can temper the strict observance' 


of regulations with a bit of common 
sense. The story as we get it is this: A 
man called at the Board of Trade in 
London, England, and revealed the fact 
that he wasn’t wearing a shirt. He 
made a piteous appeal for some extra 
clothing coupons but was refused be¬ 
cause he could not qualify. Whereupon 
he said, “In that case I might as well 
go into a nudist colony; in fact I’ll 
start one of my own right here and 
now.” At that he tore of his jacket. He 
was starting to remove his trousers 
when the embarrassed officials hur¬ 
riedly capitulated and pressed 18 
coupons into his hand, enough to buy 
three shirts. 

* * * 

I LIKE horse stories like your Green 
Grass of Wyoming, but I dislike see¬ 
ing the pronoun “who” applied to them. 
It is all too common but just the same 
it is incorrect, as I think you will 
agree.—E. H. Davis, Excel, Alta. 

* * * 

I\ID The Guide present contradictory 
U view points in the September issue 
where Franklin Harris’ article on con¬ 
servation was followed by the story of 
Longshot Lassiter’s operations? Harry 
Wyer, a prairie old timer, now living at 
Mission City, B.C., comes to our rescue 
by saying “No.” If Canada is to realize 
its economic potentialities, said he, it 
is necessary to continue to break up 
these large northern tracts formerly 
forested. But it should be accompanied 
by a vigorous campaign of re-foresta¬ 
tion, especially around P.F.R.A. dams, 
and other places where snow, or spring 
run-off, may be trapped. He adds a con¬ 
vincing note about the necessity for 
greater appreciation of the work of 
birds in controlling insect pests. 

* * * 

117E gave up the world’s series broad- 
" cast today to listen to George 
Stapleton, a labor organizer, speak on 
behalf of the packinghouse strike. At 
question time we asked what the at¬ 
titude of the union would be if the 
farmers of this country, who are not 
unfriendly to organized labor in this 
particular matter, demanded the re¬ 
moval of the embargo on cattle going 
to the United States. Obviously such a 
course would lessen the losses oc¬ 
casioned to stock growers by the strike, 
while at the same time keeping this 
country relatively meatless, in accord¬ 
ance with the tactics of the union. The 
answer in effect was that the unions 
wo:Uld be opposed to opening the mar¬ 
ket for Canadian livestock. It would 
lessen the pressure which the strike 
put on the public (including the farm¬ 
ers) to force the issue. Well, between 
ourselves, it’s all in the viewpoint. 


A Dark Chapter. 


Ad. Index 


Apart from giving Guide readers a ready reference * 
to items advertised in. this issue, the coupon below 
may be used to order literature, samples, etc., of¬ 
fered our readers, by our advertisers. Advertisers 
offering literature, samples, etc., are numbered at 
the left and these numbers should be used in the 
coupon. Where stamps, labels, etc., are required an 
*‘X" appears alongside the number. The ad. itself 
will tell you what to send. 
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Practical Books 

and 

Bulletins 

“A Country Guide Service” 

22. Hardy Fruits, by G. F. Chipman— 

25 cents postpaid. 

23. Farm Workshop Guide, edited b; 
R. D. Colquette — illustrations am 
instructions for gadgets, and prac 
tical farm plans—50 cents post 
paid (or Free with a $1.00-for-2 
year subscription). 

50. The Countrywoman Hand boo I 

Book No. 1 —Kitchen Labor Saver: 
Home Decorating, Pattern Reading 
Getting Rid of Flies, Bugs, an 
Beetles, etc., etc.—25c postpaid. 

52. The Countrywoman Hand boo I 

Book No. 3 — Nutrition (food 
necessary for proper quantities o 
vitamins, calories, minerals, etc.) 
Canning Meats and Vegetables, Cur 
ing Meats, Drying Vegetables, Stor 
lug Vegetables, etc., etc. — 25c. 

53. Farmer’s Handbook on Livestocl 

Book No. 4—Livestock Nutritioi 
Livestock Pests and Diseases, etc 
etc.—25 cents postpaid. | 

54. Farmer’s Handbook on Solis an 

Crops, Book No. 5—Types of soil 
Erosion control. Weed control. Foi 
age crops, etc., etc., postpaid 25c, 

55. Farmer’s Handbook on Poultr 

Book No. 6—Poultry Housing; Cul 

ing Poultry; Breeding and Chit 
Care; Egg Production; Producin 
for Meat; Poultry Breeding; Pes 
and Diseases; Concerning Turkey: 
Raising Geese, etc., postpaid 25c. 

BEAUTY AND HEALTH BULLETINS, 1c Eai 

1. How to Take a Home M—cure. 

2. Care of Hands. 

3. Care of the Feet. 

4. Treating of Superfluous Hair. 

5. Daintiness in Dressing. 

6. How to Care for Your Skin. | 

.7. Skin Problems. 

8. Take a Facial at Home. 

9. Care of Hie Iiair. 

10. Hair Problems. 

11. How to Use Powder, Rouge, ax 
I.ipstick. 

12. Mouth Hygiene. 

i 3. Getting Ready for a Permanent. 

14. Use and Care of Hair Brushes. 

15. How to Choose Toilet Soap. i 

Note:—All Beauty and Health Bulleti 
OR any one Handbook may be obtain 
free with a SI .00 subscription to T 
Country Guide. 
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